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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 

IN  venturing  to  lay  tho  present  translation*  before  the 
piiblif,  I  am  aware  of  tlie  great  difficulties  of  my  task, 
and  indeed  can  hardly  hope  to  do  justice  to  tho  Author. 
In  fact,  had  it  not  been  for  the  considerations  I  am  about 
to  state,  I  nii^'ht  i»robably  never  have  published  what  had 
ori^rinally  been  tindertaken  in  order  to  ac<|uire  a  clearer 
conij»rehensi(m  of  these  essays,  rather  than  with  a  view  to 
publicity. 

The  two  treatises  which  form  tho  contents  of  the  present 
volume  have  so  much  impc  Lmce  for  a  profound  and  cor- 
rect knowledge  of  Schoi»enhauei*'s  philosophy,  that  it  may 
even  lx»  doubted  whether  the  translation  of  his  chief  work, 
**  Die  Welt  als  Wille  und  Vorstellung,"  can  contribute  much 
towards  the  appreciation  of  his  system  without  the  help  at 
least  of  the  **  Vierfache  Wurzel  des  Satzes  vom  zureichenden 
Onmde.**  Sehopenliauer  himself  rei»eatedlyjiud  urgently 
insists  ujjon  a  previous  thorough  knowledge  of  Kant's 
philosophy,  as  the  basis,  and  of  his  own  **  Fourfold  Eoot," 
as  the  key,  to  his  own  system,  asserting  that  knowledge  to 
be  the  indisi»ensable  condition  for  a  right  comprehension 
of  his  meaning.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  neither  the  **  four- 
fold Root  **  nor  the  **  Will  in  Nature  "  have  as  yet  found 
a  translator ;  therefore,  considering  the  dawning  interest 
which  has  begun  to  make  itself  felt  for  Schopi'nhauer's 
philosophy  in  England  and  in  America,  and  the  fact  that 

*  From  the  fourth  edition  by  Julius  Frauenstiidt.  **  Fourfold  Root," 
Leipzig,  1875  5  **Win  in  Nature,"  Leipzig,  1><78. 
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no  more  competent  scholar  has  come  forward  to  do  the 
work,  it  maj  not  seem  presumptuous  to  suppose  that  this 
Tersion  may  be  acceptable  to  those  who  wish  to  acquire 
a  more  than  superficial  knowledge  of  this  remarkable 
thinker,  yet  whose  acquaintance  with  German  does  not 
permit  them  to  read  his  works  in  the  original. 

Now  although  some  portions  of  both  the  Essays  pub- 
lished in  the  present  volume  have  of  course  become  an- 
tiquated, owing  to  the  subsequent  development  of  the 
empirical  sciences,  while  others — such  as,  for  instance, 
Schopenliauer's  denunciation  of  i)lajjfiari8in  in  the  cases  of 
Brandis  and  Rosas  in  the  beginning  of  Physiology  and 
Pathology  * — can  liave  no  interest  for  the  reader  of  the  i)re. 
sent  day,  I  have  nevertheless  given  them  just  as  he  left 
them  and  refrained  from  all  suppression  or  alteration.  And 
if,  on  the  whole,  the  "  Will  in  Nature  "  may  be  less  indis^ 
pensable  for  a  right  understanding  of  our  philosopher's 
views  than  the  "  Fourfold  Boot,"  being  merely  a  record  of 
the  confirmations  which  had  been  contributed  during  his 
lifetime  by  the  various  branches  of  Natural  Science  to 
his  doctrine,  that  the  thing  in  itself  is  the  tvlll,  the  Second 
Essay  has  nevertheless  in  its  own  way  quite  as  much  im- 
portance as  the  First,  and  is,  in  a  sense,  its  comi)lement. 
For  they  both  throw  light  on  Schopenhauer's  view  of  the 
Universe  in  its  double  aspect  as  Will  and  as  Representation, 
each  being  as  it  were  a  resume  of  the  exposition  of  one  of 
those  aspects.  My  plea  for  uniting  them  in  one  volume,  in 
spite  of  the  difference  of  their  contents  and  the  wide  lapse 
of  time  (seventeen  years)  which  lies  between  them,  must  be, 
that  they  complete  each  other,  and  that  their  great  weight 
and,  intrinsic  value  seem  to  point  them  out  as  peculiarly 
fitted  to  be  introduced  to  the  English  thinker. 

In  endeavouring  to  convey  the  Author's  thoughts  as  he 

•  Sw  "  Will  in  Nature,**  pp.  9-lS  of  the  original  j  pp.  224-234  of  the 
present  translation. 
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expresses  them,  I  have  necessarily  encountered  many  and 
great  difficulties.  His  meaning,  though  always  clearly  ex- 
pressed, is  not  always  easy  to  seize,  even  for  his  countrymen ; 
as  a  foreigner,  therefore,  I  may  often  have  failed  to  grasp, 
let  alone  adequately  to  render,  that  meaning.  In  this  case 
besides,  the  responsibility  for  any  want  of  perspicuity  cannot 
be  shifted  by  the  translator  on  to  the  Author ;  since  the 
consummate  |)erfeetion  of  Schopenhauer's  prose  is  univer- 
sally recognised,  even  by  those  who  reject,  or  at  least  who  do 
not  share,  his  views.  An  eminent  German  writer  of  our  time 
has  not  hesitated  to  rank  him  immediately  after  Lessiug 
and  Gothe  as  the  third  greatest  German  prose-writer,  and 
only  quite  recently  a  German  professor,  in  a  speech  de- 
livered with  the  intent  of  demolishing  Schopenhauer's 
philosophy,  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  admit  that  his  works 
would  remain  on  account  of  their  literary  value.  Gothe 
himself  expressed  admiration  for  the  clearness  of  exposition 
in  Schopenhauer's  chief  work  and  for  the  beauty  of  his  style. 
The  chief  obstacle  I  have  encountered  in  translating  these 
Essays,  did  not  therefore  consist  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
Author's  style,  nor  even  in  the  difficulty  of  finding  appro- 
priate terms  wherewith  to  convey  his  meaning ;  although  at 
times  certainly  the  want  of  complete  precision  in  our  philo- 
sophical terminology  made  itself  keenly  felt  and  the  selec- 
tion was  often  far  from  easy  :  it  lay  rather  in  the  great  diffe- 
rence in  the  way  of  thinking  and  of  expressing  their  thoughts 
which  lies  between  the  two  nations.  The  regions  of  German 
and  English  thought  are  indeed  separated  by  a  gulf,  which 
at  first  seems  impassable,  yet  which  must  be  biidged  over  by 
some  means  or  other,  if  a  right  comprehension  is  to  be 
achieved.  The  German  writer  loves  to  develop  syntheti- 
cally a  single  thought  in  a  long  period  consisting  of  various 
members ;  he  proceeds  steadily  to  unravel  the  seemingly 
tangled  skein,  while  he  keeps  the  reader  ever  on  the  alert, 
making  him  assist  actively  in  the  process  and  never  letting 
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him  lose  sight  of  the  main  thread.  The  English  author, 
on  the  contrary,  anxious  before  all  things  to  avoid 
confusion  and  misunderstanding,  and  ready  for  this  end 
not  only  to  sacrifice  harmony  of  proportion  in  construction, 
but  to  submit  to  the  necessity  of  occasional  artificial  join- 
ing, usually  adopts  the  analytical  method.  He  prefers  to 
divide  the  thread  of  his  discourse  into  seveml  smaller 
skeins,  easier  cei'tainly  to  handle  and  thus  better  suiting 
the  convenience  of  the  English  thinker,  to  whom  long 
periods  are  trying  and  bewildering,  and  who  is  not  always 
willing  to  wait  half  a  page  or  more  for  the  point  of  a 
sentence  or  the  gist  of  a  thought.  Wherever  it  could  be 
done  without  interfering  seriously  with  the  spirit  of  the 
original,  I  have  broken  up  the  longer  periods  in  these  essays 
into  smaller  sentences,  in  order  to  facilitate  their  compre- 
hension. At  times  however  Schopenhauer  recapitulates  a 
whole  side  of  his  view  of  the  Universe  in  a  single  period 
of  what  seems  intolerable  length  to  the  English  reader : 
as,  for  instance,  the  resume  contained  in  the  Introduction 
to  his  ''Willin  Nature,"  ^  which  could  not  be  divided  without 
damage  to  his  meaning.  Here  therefore  it  did  not  seem 
advisable  to  sacrifice  the  unity  and  harmony  of  his  design 
and  to  disturb  both  his  form  and  his  meaning,  in  order  to 
minister  to  the  reader's  dislike  for  mental  exertion ;  in 
keeping  the  period  intact  I  have  however  endeavoured  to 
make  it  as  easy  to  comprehend  as  possible  by  the  way  in 
which  the  single  parts  are  presented  to  the  eye. 

As  regards  the  terms  chosen  to  convey  the  German 
meaning,  I  can  hardly  hope  to  have  succeeded  in  every 
case  in  adequately  rendering  it,  still  less  can  I  expect  to 
have  satisfied  my  English  readers.  Several  words  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  and  of  considerable  importance  for  the 
•  right  understanding  of  the  original,  have  been  used  at 

^  Pp.  2  and  3  of  the  original,  and  pp. -210  to  218  of  the  present 
translation.  « 
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different  times  by  different  English  philosophers  in  senses 
so  various,  that,  until  our  philosophical  terminology  has 
by  universal  consent  attained  far  greater  precision  than  at 
present,  it  must  always  be  difficult  for  the  writer  or  tran  slat  or 
to  convey  to  the  reader's  mind  precisely  the  same  thought 
that  was  in  his  own.  To  prevent  unnecessary  confusion 
however,  by  leaving  too  much  to  chance,  I  will  here  briefly 
state  those  terms  which  give  most  latitude  for  misappre- 
hension, explaining  the  sense  in  which  I  employ  them  and 
also  the  special  meaning  attached  to  some  of  them  by 
Schopenhauer,  who  often  differs  in  this  from  other  writers. 
They  are  as  follows. 

(a.)  Anschauung  {anschaxien^  literally  *to  behold*)  I 
have  rendered  differently,  according  to  its  double  mean- 
ing in  German.  When  used  to  designate  the  mental  act  by 
which  an  object  is  perceived,  as  the  cause  of  a  sensation 
received,  it  Is  rendered  by  i^erceptiou.  When  used  to  lay 
stress  upon  immediate,  as  opposed  to  abstract  representa- 
tion, it  is  rendei'ed  by  intuition.  This  last  occurs  however 
more  often  in  the  adjective  form. 

(6.)  Voretellunrj  {vorstelhn,  Uterally  'to  place  Ix^fore')  I 
render  by  representation  in  spite  of  its  foreign,  unwelcome 
sound  to  the  English  ear,  as  being  the  term  which  nearest 
approaches  the  German  meaning.  The  faculty  of  repre- 
sentation is  defined  by  Schopenhauer  himself  as  **  an 
exceedingly  complicated  physiological  process  in  the  brain 
of  an  animal,  the  result  of  which  is  the  consciousness  of  a 
picture  there." 

(c.)  Avffassung  {auffassen,  Uterally  *  to  catch  up  *)  has  so 
many  shades  of  meaning  in  German  that  it  has  to  be 
translated  in  many  different  ways  according  to  the  relation 
in  which  it  stands  in  the  context.  It  signifies  apprehension, 
comprehension,  perception,  viewing  and  grasping, 

{(I,)  Wahrnehmung  (wahrnehmen,  from  v;ahr,  true,  and 
nehmen,  to  take),  is  translated  by  apprehension  or  perception. 
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according  to  the  degree  of  consciousness  which  accom- 
panies it. 

But  the  two  words  which  have  proved  most  difficult  to 
translate,  have  been  Vernehnen  and  Willkilhr, 

(e.)  Veniehmen  means,  to  distinguish  by  the  sense  of 
hearing.  This  word  conveys  a  shade  of  thought  which  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  render  in  English,  because  we 
have  no  word  by  which  to  distinguish,  from  mere  sen- 
suous hearing,  a  sort  of  hearing  which  implies  more  than 
hearing  and  less  than  comprehension.  The  French  ew- 
tendre  comes  nearer  to  it  than  our  hearing,  but  implies 
more  comprehension  than  vernehnen. 

(/.)  As  to  Willknhr  (arbitrium,  literally  *  will -choice*), 
after  a  great  deal  of  consideration  I  have  chosen  (relative) 
free-will  as  the  nearest  api)roach  to  the  German  sense,  or  at 
any  rate,  to  that  in  which  Schopenhauer  uses  it.  Willk'dhr 
means  in  fact  what  is  commonly  understood  as  free-will ; 
i.e.  will  with  power  of  choice,  will  determined  by  motives 
and  unimpeded  by  outward  obstacles :  arhitrium  as  opposed 
to  voluntas:  conscious  will  as  opi)osed  to  blind  impulse. 
This  relative  free-will  however  is  quite  distinct  from  ahsohde 
free-will  (liherum  arbitrium  imUfferentioi)  in  a  metaphysical 
sense,  i.e.  will  in  its  self-dependency.  When  its  arbitrary 
character  is  specially  emphasized,  we  call  Willkiihr,  caprice, 
but  this  is  not  the  usual  meaning  given  to  it  by  Schopenhauer. 

Besides  the  meaning  of  these  German  words,  I  have  still 
to  define  the  sense  in  which  I  have  used  the  term  idea  in 
this  translation ;  for  this  word  has  greatly  changed  its  mean- 
ing at  different  times  and  ^vith  different  authors,  and  is  even 
now  apt  to  confuse  and  mislead.  Sehoi^enhauer  has  himself 
contributed  in  one  way  to  render  its  signification  less 
clear ;  since,  in  spite  of  his  declaration  in  the  **  Fourfold 
•  Boot"  *  to  the  effect,  that  he  never  uses  the  word  idea  in 

*  Sm  p.  113,  %  34  of  the  original,  and  p.  133  of  the  present  translation. 
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any  other  than  its  original  (Platonic)  sense,  he  has  himself 
employed  it  to  translate  Vorstellung,  in  a  specimen  he 
gives  of  a  rendering  of  a  passage  in  B[ant*s  **  Prolego- 
mena "  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Haywood,  published  in 
Gwinner's  **  Biography  of  Schopenhauer."  This  he  pro- 
bably did  because  some  eminent  English  and  French  philo- 
sophers had  taken  the  word  in  this  sense,  thinking  i)erhaps 
that  Kant's  meaning  would  thus  be  more  readily  under- 
stood. As  however  he  uses  the  word  *idea*  everywhere 
else  exclusively  in  its  original  (Platonic)  sense,  I  have  pre- 
ferred to  avoid  needless  confusion  by  adhering  to  his  own 
declaration  and  definition.  Besides,  many  English  writers 
of  note  have  protested  against  any  other  sense  being  given 
to  it,  and  modern  German  philosophers  have  more  and 
more  returned  to  the  original  meaning  of  the  term. 

Some  readers  may  take  exception  at  such  expressions  as 
a  priority,  motivation,  aseity ;  for  they  are  not,  strictly 
speaking,  English  words.  These  terms  however  belong  to 
Schopenhauer's  own  characteristic  terminology,  and  have 
a  distinct  and  clearly  defined  meaning ;  therefore  they  had 
to  be  retained  in  all  cases  in  which  they  could  not  be 
evaded,  in  order  not  to  interfere  with  the  Author's  intention : 
a  necessity  which  the  scholar  will  not  fail  to  recognise, 
especially  when  I  plead  in  my  defence  that  fidelity  and 
accuracy  have  been  my  sole  aim  in  this  work. 

K  moreover  Carlyle's  words,  "  He  who  imports  into  his 
own  country  any  true  delineation,  any  rationally  spoken 
word  on  any  subject,  has  done  well,"  are  true,  I  may  also  be 
absolved  from  censure,  if  I  lay  before  the  public  this  version 
of  some  important  utterances  of  a  great  thinker,  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  be  an  assistance  in,  and  an  incitement  to, 
a  deeper  study  of  all  Schopenhauer's  works. 

The  Translator. 

May,  ISSS. 
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THE  AUTHOR'S  PREFACE  TO  THE 
SECOND  EDITION. 

THIS  treatise  on  Elementary  Philosophy,  which  first 
appeared  in  the  year  1813,  when  it  procured  for  me 
the  degree  of  doctor,  afterwards  became  the  substructuro 
for  the  whole  of  my  Hystem.  It  cannot,  therefore,  bo 
allowed  to  remain  out  of  print,  as  lia»  been  the  case, 
without  my  knowledge,  for  the  last  four  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  send  a  juvenile  work  like  this 
once  more  into  tlie  world  with  all  its  faults  and  blemishes, 
seemed  to  me  unjustifiable.  For  I  am  aware  that  tho 
time  cannot  be  very  far  oil  when  all  correction  will  bo 
imi>ossible;  but  with  that  time  the  period  of  my  real 
influence  will  commence,  and  this  period,  I  trust,  will 
be  a  long  one,  for  I  firmly  rely  upon  Seneca's  promise; 
**  EllamHi  omiubns  tecum  vivaitilme  silcntium  llvor  in* 
diwrli ;  vvnlv.nt  (jai  Htna  oJJ'tmmi,  hIho  yralla  JKfllcnil»**  *  I 
have  d(mo  what  I  could,  tin; rd ore,  to  improve  this  work 
of  my  youth,  and,  considering  the  brevity  and  uncerUiinty 
of  life,  I  must  even  regard  it  as  an  eH])ecially  fortunate 
circumstance,  to  liavo  been  thus  permitted  to  correct  in 
my  sixtieth  year  what  I  had  written  in  my  twenty-sixth. 

Nevertheless,  while  doing  this,  I  meant  to  deal  leniently 
with  my  younger  self,  and  to  let  him  discourse,  nay,  even 
speak  his  mind  freely,  wherever  it  was  possible.    But 

*  Soueca,  Kp.  70. 
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•wherever  he  had  advanced  what  was  incorrect  or  super- 
fluous,  or  had  even  left  out  tlie  Ixjst  part,  I  have  Iwen 
obliged  to  interrupt  the  thretid  of  his  discourhc.  And 
this  has  liappent'd  oftiju  euougli ;  so  often,  inde^jd,  tliat 
some  of  my  rea<lerH  may  perhaps  tliink  tln'y  luiir  an  old 
man  reading  a  young  man's  hook  aloud,  while  he  frequently 
lets  it  drop,  in  order  to  indulge  in  digrewHionn  of  his  own 
on  the  same  subject. 

It  is  easy  to  see  tliat  a  work  thus  corrected  after  so  long 
an  interval,  could  never  acquire  the  unity  and  rounded 
completeness  which  only  belong  to  such  as  are  written  in 
one  breath.  So  great  a  difference  will  be  found  even  in  style 
and  expression,  that  no  reader  of  any  tact  can  ever  be  in 
doubt  whether  it  be  the  older  or  younger  man  who  is  speak- 
ing. For  the  contrast  i«  indeed  striking  l>etween  the  mild, 
unassuming  t<me  in  which  the  youth — who  is  Htill  simple 
enough  to  believe  quite  seriously  that  for  all  whose  pur- 
suit  is  philoso])hy,  truth,  and  truth  alone,  can  have  im- 
portance, and  therefore  that  whoever  promotes  truth  is 
»«ire  of  a  welcome  from  them — propounds  his  arguments 
with  confidence,  and  the  firm,  but  also  at  times  somewhat 
harsh  voice  of  the  old  man,  who  in  course  of  time  has 
necessarily  discovered  the  true  character  and  real  aims  of 
the  noble  comi)any  of  mercenary  time-servers  into  which 
he  has  fallen.  Nay,  the  just  reader  will  hardly  find  fault 
with  him  should  he  occasionally  give  free  vent  to  his 
indignation;  since  we  see  what  comes  of  it  when  people 
who  profess  to  have  truth  for  their  sole  aim,  are  always 
occupied  in  studying  the  purposes  of  their  powerful 
superiors,  and  when  the  e  quavis  ligno  fit  Mercuriua  is 
extended  even  to  the  greatest  philosophers,  and  a  clumsy 
charlatan,  like  Hegel,  is  calmly  classed  among  them? 
Verily  German  Philosophy  stands  before  us  loaded  with 
contempt,  the  laughing-stock  of  other  nations,  expelled 
from  all  honest  science— like  the  prostitute  who  sells  her- 
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self  for  sordid  hire  to-day  to  one,  to-morrow  to  another ; 
and  the  brains  of  the  present  generation  of  savants  are 
disorganiHod  by  Hf^elian  nonseuHe:  incapable  of  reflec- 
tion, coarne  and  iM.'wildered,  they  fall  a  prey  to  the  low 
MaterialiMin  which  lias  crept  ont  of  the  baHiliHk'S'Cj;^. 
Good  speed  to  tlieni.     I  return  to  my  Hiibje<!t. 

My  rea<ler8  will  thns  have  to  get  over  the  dlfTerenco  of 
tone  in  this  treatise ;  for  I  could  not  do  here  what  I  had 
done  in  my  chief  work,  that  is,  give  the  later  additions  I 
had  made  in  a  separate  api)endix.  Besides,  it  is  of  no 
consequence  that  people  should  know  what  I  wrote  in  my 
twenty-sixth  and  what  in  my  sixtieth  year ;  the  only  matter 
of  real  importance  is,  that  those  who  wish  to  find  their  way 
through  the  fundamental  principles  of  all  philosophizing, 
to  gain  a  firm  footing  and  a  clear  insight,  should  in  th(»se 
few  sheets  receive  a  little  volume  by  which  they  may  learn 
something  substantial,  solid,  and  true:  and  this,  1  hope, 
will  )>e  the  ci),se.  From  the  expansion  now  given  to  some 
portions,  it  has  even  grown  into  a  compendious  theory  of 
the  entire  faculty  of  knowing,  and  this  theory,  by  limiting 
itself  strictly  to  the  research  of  the  Principle  of  Suflicieut 
Reason,  shows  the  matter  from  a  new  and  i)eculiar  side ; 
but  then  it  finds  its  completion  in  the  First  Book  of  "  The 
World  as  Will  and  Representation,*'  together  with  those 
chapters  of  the  Second  Volume  which  refer  to  it,  and  also 
in  my  Critique  of  Kantian  Philosophy. 


Arthur  SciiorENHAUKR. 


FilANKFCUT  AM  MaIX, 

StpUmber,  1847. 
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EDITION. 

IN  the  present  volume  I  lay  before  the  public  the  Third 
Edition  of  the  "  Fourfold  Root,"  including  the  emenda- 
tions and  additions  left  by  Schopenhauer  in  his  own  inter- 
leaved copy.  I  have  already  had  occasion  elsewhere  to 
relate  that  he  left  copies  of  all  his  works  thus  interleaved, 
and  that  he  was  wont  to  jot  down  on  these  fly-leaves 
any  corrections  and  additions  he  might  intend  inserting  in 
future  editions. 

Schopenhauer  himself  prepared  for  the  press  all  that 
has  been  added  in  the  present  edition,  for  he  has  indicated, 
by  signs  in  the  original  context  corresponding  to  other 
similar  signs  in  the  MS.  passages,  the  places  where  he 
wished  his  additions  to  be  inserted.  All  that  was  left  for 
me  to  do,  was  to  give  in  extended  form  a  few  citations  he 
had  purposed  adding. 

No  essentia]  corrections  and  additions,  such  as  might 
modify  the  fundamental  thoughts  of  the  work,  will  be 
foimd  in  this  new  edition,  which  simply  contains  cor- 
rections, amplifications,  and  corroborations,  many  of  them 
interesting  and  important.  Let  me  take  only  a  single 
instance :  §  21,  on  the  **  Intellectual  Nature  of  Empirical 
Perception."  As  Schopenhauer  attached  great  importance 
to  his  proof  of  the  intellectual  nature  of  perception,  nay, 
believed  he  had  made  a  new  discovery  by  it,  he  also 
worked  out  with  special  predilection  all  that  tended  to 
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support,  confirm,  and  strengthen  it.  Thus  we  find  him  in 
this  §  21  quoting  an  interesting  fact  he  had  himself  ob- 
served in  1815 ;  then  the  instances  of  Cas])ar  Hauser  and 
others  (taken  from  Franz's  book,  "Tlio  Eye,"  ilc.  Ac); 
and  a^iin  tho  ram)  of  JoHcph  K h*inhaus,  the  blind  Mftilptor ; 
and  finally,  tho  i»liyHi<»lo^ical  confirniationrt  ho  Iuih  found 
in  Flourens'  **  Do  la  vie  et  do  rintelligonco  dos  Aniniaux." 
An  observation,  too,  concerning  the  value  of  Arithmetic 
for  the  comprehension  of  physical  processes,  which  is  in- 
serted into  this  same  paragraph,  will  be  found  very  re- 
markable, and  may  be  2)articularly  recommended  to  those 
"who  are  inclined  to  set  too  high  a  value  on  calculation. 

Many  interesting  and  important  additions  will  be  found 
in  the  other  paragraphs  also. 

One  thing  I  could  have  wished  to  see  left  out  of  this 
Third  Edition:  his  effusions  against  the  "professors  of 
philosophy.**  In  a  conversation  with  Schopenhauer  in 
the  year  1847,  when  he  told  me  how  he  intended  to 
"  chastise  the  professors  of  philosophy,"  ^  I  expressed 
my  dissent  on  this  point;  for  even  in  the  Second  Edition 
these  passages  had  interrupted  the  measured  progress  of 
objective  inquiry.  At  that  time,  however,  he  was  not  to  be 
persuaded  to  strike  them  out ;  so  they  were  left  to  be 
again  included  in  this  Third  Edition,  where  the  reader 
will  accordingly  once  more  find  them,  although  times  have 
changed  since  then. 

Upon  another  point,  more  nearly  touching  tho  real 
issue,  I  had  a  controversy  with  Schopenhauer  in  the  year 
1852.  In  arguing  against  Fichte*s  derivation  of  the  Non- 
Ego  from  the  Ego  in  his  cliief  work,^  he  had  said : — 

*  See  "  Arthur  Schopenhauer.  Von  ihm ;  iiber  ihn.  Kin  Wort  dor 
Vertheidigung,"  von  Ernst  Otto  Lindner,  and  **  ]Memorabilien,  Briefe  und 
Nachlass8tucke,''  von  Julius  Frauonstildt  (Berlin,  18G3),  pp.  103-165. 

*  Schopenhauer,  "  Die  Welt  als  Wille  und  Vorstellung,"  second 
edition,  i.,  37  (third  edition,  i.,  39). 
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"  Just  as  if  Kant  had  never  existed,  the  Principle  of 
Sufficient  Beason  still  remains  -with  Fichte  what  it  was  with 
all  the  Schoolmen,  an  (eterna  Veritas :  that  is  to  say,  just  as 
the  Gods  of  the  ancients  were  still  ruled  over  Ly  eternal 
Destiny,  so  was  the  God  of  the  Schoolmen  still  ruled  over 
by  these  (eterna  veritates,  i.e.,  by  the  metaphysical,  mathe- 
matical, and  metalo^ical  truths,  and  even,  accordin*:^  to 
some,  by  the  validity  of  the  moral  law.     Those  vcrltates 
alone  were  unconditioned  by  anything,  and  God,  as  well 
as  the  world,  existed  through  their  necessity.     Thus  with 
Fichte  the  Ego,  according  to  the  Principle  of  Sufficient 
Reason,  is  the  reason  of  the  world  or  of  the  Non-Ego,  of 
the  Object,  which  is  the  product  or  result  of  the  Ego  itself. 
He  took  good  care,  therefore,  neither  to  examine  nor  to 
check  the  Principle  of  Sufficient  Eeason  any  farther.     But 
if  I  had  to  indicate  the  particular  form  of  this  principle  by 
which  Fichte  was  guided  in  making  the  Ego  spin  the  NoU' 
Ego  out  of  itself,  as  the  spider  its  web,  I  should  point  to 
the  Principle  of  the  Sufficient  Eeason  of  Being  in  Space ; 
for  nothing  but  a  reference  to  this  principle  gives  any  sort 
of  sense  or  meaning  to  his  laboured  deductions  of  the  way 
in  which  the  Ego  produces  and  manufactures  the  Non-Ego 
out  of  itself,  which  form  the  contents  of  the  most  senseless 
and — simply  on  this  account — most  tiresome  book  ever 
written.     The  only  interest  this  Fichteian  philosophy  has 
for  us  at  all — otherwise  it  would  not  be  worth  mentioning 
— lies  in  its  being  the  tardy  appearance  of  the  real  anti- 
thesis to  ancient  Materialism,  which  was  the  most  con- 
sistent starting  from  the  Object,  just  as  Fichte's  philosophy 
was  tlie  most  consistent  starting  from  the  Subject.     As 
Materialism  overlooked  the  fact,  that  with  the  simplest 
Object  it  forthwith  posited  the  Subject  also;  so  Fichte 
not  only  overlooked  the  fact,  that  with  the  Subject  (what- 
ever name  he  might  choose  to  give  it)  he  had  already 
I>osited  the  Object  also,  because  no  Subject  can  be  thought 
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without  it ;  he  likewise  overlooked  the  fact,  that  all  deri- 
vation a  priori,  nay,  all  demonstration  whatsoever,  rests 
upon  a  necessity,  and  that  all  necessity  itself  rests  entirely 
and  exclusively  on  the  Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason,  be- 
cause to  be  necessary,  and  to  result  from  a  given  reason, 
are  convertible  tenns;  that  the  Principle  of  Sufficient 
Reason  is  still  nothing  but  the  common  fonn  of  the 
Object  as  such :  therefore  that  it  always  presupposes  the 
Object  and  does  not,  as  valid  before  and  independently  of 
it,  first  introduce  it,  and  cannoL  make  the  Object  arise  in 
conformity  with  its  own  legislation.  Thus  tbis  starting 
from  the  Object  and  the  above-mentioned  starting  from 
the  Subject  have  in  common,  that  both  presuppose  what 
they  pretend  to  derive  :  i.e.,  the  necessary  correlate  of  their 
starting-point." 

This  last  assertion  "  that  the  Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason 
already  jivesuj^poses  the  Ohject,  hut  does  not,  as  valid  before 
and  independently  of  it,  first  introduce  it,  and  cannot  make 
the  Object  arise  in  conformity  with  its  own  legislation," 
seemed  to  me  so  far  to  clash  with  the  proof  given  by 
Sdiopenhauer  in  §  21  of  the  "Fourfold  Root,"  as,  accord- 
ing to  the  latter,  it  is  the  /miction  of  the  Suhjecfs  under' 
standing  which  primarily  creates  the  objective  world  out 
of  the  subjective  feelings  of  the  sensuous  organs  by  the 
application  of  the  Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason  ;  so  that 
all  that  is  Object,  as  such,  after  all  comes  into  being  only 
in  conformity  with  the  Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason,  conse- 
quently that  this  principle  cannot,  as  Schopenhauer  asserted 
in  his  polemic  against  Fichte,  already  presuppose  the  Object. 
In  1852,  therefore,  I  wrote  as  follows  to  Schopenhauer: — 

"  In  your  arguments  against  Fichte,  where  you  say  that 
the  Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason  already  presupposes  the 
Object,  and  cannot,  as  valid  before  and  indei>endently  of  it, 
first  introduce  it,  the  objection  occurred  to  me  auew,  that 
in  your  "  Fourfold  Root "  you  had  made  the  Object  of  per- 
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ception  first  come  into  being  through  the  application  of  the 
Principle  of  Sufficient  Beason,  and  that  you  yourseK,  there- 
fore, derive  the  Object  from  the  Subject,  as,  for  instance, 
p.  73  of  the  "  Fourfold  Root "  (2nd  edition).  How  then  can 
you  maintain  aj^ainst  Fiehte  that  the  Object  is  always  pre- 
8up]>osed  by  the  Subject  ?  I  know  of  no  way  of  solving 
this  difficulty  but  the  following:  The  Subject  only  pre- 
8upi)oses  in  the  Object  what  belongs  to  the  thing  in  itself, 
what  is  inscrutable ;  but  it  creates  itself  the  ^representation  of 
the  Object,  i.e.  that  by  which  the  thing  in  itself  becomes 
jjJtenomenon.  For  instance,  when  I  see  a  tree,  my  Subject 
assumes  the  thing  in  itself  of  that  tree ;  whereas  the  repre- 
sentation  of  it  conversely  presupposes  the  operation  of  my 
Subject,  the  transition  from  the  effect  (in  my  eye)  to  its 
cause." 

To  this  Schopenhauer  replied  as  follows  on  the  12th  of 
July,  1852:— 

•*  Your  answers  (to  tlie  objection  in  question)  are  not  tlio 
ri'^ht  ones.  IL're  th<»re  cannot  yet  be  a  qihfstion  of  the 
thing  in  itself,  and  tin?  distinction  betw<»en  repn»sentation 
and  object  is  inadniissi!>le :  the  world  is  representation. 
The  matter  stands  rather  as  follows — Fichte's  derivation 
of  the  NoH'Ego  from  the  Ego,  is  quite  abstract : — A  —  A, 
ergo,  1  =  1,  and  so  forth.  Taken  in  an  abstract  sense,  the 
Object  is  at  once  posited  with  the  Subject.  For  to  bo 
Subject  means,  to  know;  and  to  know  means,  to  have 
representations.  Object  and  representation  are  one  and 
the  same  thing.  In  the  "  Fourfold  Koot,"  therefore,  I 
liavi!  divided  all  objeets  or  rejiresentations  into  four  classes, 
willijn  whieh  the  Prineiple  of  Sullieient  l^)ason  always 
reigns,  though  in  each  class  under  a  different  form  ;  never- 
theless, the  Prineij)le  of  Sullieient  lieason  always  presup- 
jK)H«»s  the  class  itself,  and  indeed,  properly  speaking,  they  co- 
incide.*   Now,  in  reality,  the  existence  of  the  Subject  of 

•  See  «•  Die  Welt  o.  W.  u.  V.,**  vol.  ii.  pp.  17-21,  and  vol.  i.  p.  39  of 
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knowing  is  not  an  abstract  existence.  The  Subject  does  not 
exist  for  itself  and  independently,  as  if  it  had  dropped 
from  the  sky ;  it  appears  as  the  instrument  of  some  indi- 
vidual phenomenon  of  the  Will  (animal,  human  being), 
whose  purposes  it  is  destined  to  serve,  and  which  thereby 
now  receives  a  consciousness,  on  the  one  hand,  of  itself,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  everjthing  else.  The  question  next 
arises,  as  to  how  or  out  of  what  elements  the  representation 
of  the  outer  world  is  brought  about  within  this  conscious- 
ness.  Tliis  I  have  already  answered  in  my  "Theory  of 
Colours  '*  and  also  in  my  chief  work,*  but  most  thoroughly 
and  exhaustively  of  all  in  the  Second  Edition  of  the  "  Four- 
fold  Root,"  §  21,  where  it  is  shown,  that  all  those  elements 
are  of  subjective  origin;  wherefore  attention  is  especially 
drawn  to  the  great  difference  between  all  this  and  Fichie's 
humbug.  For  the  whole  of  my  exposition  is  but  the  fall 
carrying  out  of  Kant's  Transcendental  Idealism.** ' 

I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  give  this  passage  of  his 
letter,  as  being  relevant  to  the  matter  in  question.  As  to  the 
division  in  chapters  and  paragraphs,  it  is  the  same  in  this 
new  edition  as  in  the  last.     By  comparing  each  single 

the  second  edition.  (The  passages  referred  to  by  Schopenhauer  in  the 
second  edition  are  in  the  third  edition  vol.  ii.  pp.  18-21,  and  vol.  i.  p.  40)» 

^  Die  Welt  a.  W.  u.  V.,  vol.  i.  p.  22  ct  seqq,,  and  vol.  ii.  chap.  ii.  of  tho 
second  edition  ;  vol.  i.  p.  22,  §  G,  and  vol.  ii.  chap.  ii.  of  the  third  edition. 

'  The  passage  I  have  (pioted  above  from  Schopenhauer's  letter  is  also 
to  bo  found  among  tho  letters  published  in  my  book,  '*  Arthur  Schopen- 
hauer. Von  ihm,  iiber  ihn,  u.  s.  w.,*'  p.  541  it  seqq.,  and  it  results  from 
this,  as  well  as  from  several  other  letters  which  likewise  deal  with 
important  and  knotty  points  in  his  philosophy,  that  tJiis  correspondenco 
may  perhaps  not  bo  quite  so  worthless  and  unimportant  as  many — 
among  them  G winner,  in  his  pamphlet,  **  Schopenhauer  und  seine 
Freunde  "  (Leipzig,  1803) — represent  it  to  be.  This  pamphlet  of  G win- 
ner's, by  the  way,  has  met  with  the  treatment  it  deserves  in  the  Pre- 
face to  the  collection,  **  A  us  Arthur  Schopenhauer's  handschriftlichen 
Aphorismen  und  Nuchlass.  Abhundlungen,  Anmerkungen,  Frugraente.'^ 
(Leipzig,  1804). 
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paraj^ph  of  the  second  with  tho  KO.mo  para^^rapli  of  the 
present  edition,  it  will  he  easy  to  find  out  what  has  been 
newly  added.  In  conclusion,  however,  I  will  still  add  a 
short  list  of  the  princii)al  passages  which  are  new. 

List  of  Additions  to  the  Third  Edition. 

§  8,  p.  13,  the  passages  from  **  Notandum,**  &c.,  to  "  Ex 
necessitate*'  and  p.  14,  from  " Zujuichst  adoptirt "  down  to 
the  end  of  the  page  (English  version,  p.  14,  "  Not.,**  &c.,  to 
**Ez  7i€C*^;  p.  15,  from  "First  he  adopts**  down  to  the 
end  of  the  paragraph,  p.  16,  '•  est  causa  sui"),  in  confirma- 
tion of  liis  assertion  that  Spinoza  had  interchanged  and 
confounded  the  relation  between  reason  of  knowledge  and 
consequent,  with  that  between  cause  and  effect. 

§  9,  p.  17,  from  **  er  j^roJcIa mirt  **  down  to  **  tjetvusst  hahen 
tcird.**  (E.  v.,  §  9,  p.  19,  from  **  He  proclaims  it  *'  down  to 
"4jy  others  before.") 

§  20,  p.  42,  in  speaking  of  reciprocity  {WecJiselwirlcu7ig), 
from  the  words  **Ja,  t/»  einem  Schreiber**  down  to  **  m« 
Bodenlose  (jerathen sei**  (E.  v.,  §  20,  p. 45,  from  " Nay,  it  is 
I>rccisi*ly  "  down  to  **  his  depth.") 

§  21,  p.  61,  the  wor<ls  at  the  bottom,  "  ^md  raumlich  hon^ 
uirnirt,**  down  to  p.  62,  **  Data  erhalt**  togt?iln»r  with  tho 
quotation  concc^riiing  the  blind  scailptor,  J.  Kleinhaus. 
(E.  v.,  §  21,  p.  (j7,  the  words  "  and  constructs  in  Si)ace  " 
down  to  **  of  the  Understanding,*')  and  the  note. 

§  21,  PI).  67-68,  from  **  Ein  specieller  und  iiitercssanter 
Belnj**  down  to  **  alherttes  Zeng  dazu.**  (E.  v.,  §  21, 
p.  713,'  •*  I  will  here  aJd  "  down  to  p.  74,  ••  followed  by 
twaildie.**) 

§  21,  p.  73,«//.,  tlie  instanccM  of  Caspar  IlauHor,  Ac,  from 
Franz,  •*  The  Eye,'*  Ac,  and  the  physiological  corrobora- 
tions from  Flourens,  **J9e  la  vie  et  de  V intelligence**  &c. 
(E.  v.,  p.  80,  and  following.) 
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§  21»  p.  n^  the  parenthesis  on  the  value  of  calculation. 
(E.  v.,  p.  83,  "  All  comprehension,"  <&c.) 

§  21,  p.  83,  the  words  *^da  femer  Suhstam**  down  to 
"  das  WirJcen  in  concreto."  (E.  v.,  §  21,  p.  90,  "  Substance 
and  Matter  "  down  to  "  in  concreto,**) 

§  29,  p.  105,  the  words  "iwi  Lateinischen'*  down  to 
"  erhannter  (E.  v.,  §  29,  p.  116,  from  "  In  Latin"  down 
to  "  KUT  efoxi/i'.") 

§  34,  p.  116,  the  words  "  Ueherall  iat  '*  down  to  "  Praxis 
iind  Theorky  (E.  v.,  §  34,  p.  128,  the  words  "Keasonablo 
or  Rational "  down  to  "  theory  and  practice.") 

§  34,  p.  121,  the  verses  from  Gothe's  "  West-Ostllcher 
Divan." 

§  34,  p.  125,  Anmer1iung^W\Q  words  "  Aiich  ist  Brahma  " 
down  to  ** die  erslere**  and  p.  126,  the  quotation  from  I.  J. 
Schmidt's  " Forschungen."  (E.  v.,  §  34,  p.  138,  note, 
**  Brahma  is  also  "  down  to  *•  first  of  these.") 

§  34,  p.  127,  the  words  from  "  Abet  der  naive  "  down  to 
**  judaislrteyi  gouvernenrs^*  (E.  v.,  §  34,  p.  150,  sentence  he- 
ginning  "  But  the  artless  "  down  to  "  infancy,"  and  the 
Greek  quotation  from  Plutarch  in  the  note.) 

§  34,  p.  128,  the  words  from  "  Gaiiz  iihereinstimmend^* 
down  to  **  nherjliissifje  sein  solV*  (E.  v.,  p.  151,  from 
"  J.  F.  Davis  "  down  to  "  superfluous.") 

§  45,  p.  147,  the  words  **  Ebcn  dahcr  hommt  e«"  down  to 
"  sicU  erhult:*  (E.  v.,  §  45,  p.  163,  **  It  is  just  for  this 
reason  too  "  down  to  *'  their  possession.") 

§  45,  p.  149,  the  words  **  Man  suche  Das,**  Ac,  down  to 
"  (jelesen  /mkn."  (E.  v.,  §  45,  p.  164,  from  "  Wo  should  " 
down  to  **  r4'ad  in  books.") 

§  49,  p.  154,  tho  words  '*  Der  hei  den  Philosophastcm*^ 
down  to  "  aitt  kontroliren  sind,**  (E.  v.,  §  49,  p.  169,  from 
the  words  "  The  conception  of  our,"  &c.,  down  to  "  by  per- 
ception.") 

§  50,  p.  156,  the  words  "  Denn  der  Satz  vom  Gninde  " 
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down  to  **  nur  Hch  ielbst  niehV'  (E.  v.,  §  50,  p.  172,  from 
"For  the  Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason,"  Ac,  down  to 
"  everything  else.") 

§  62,  p.  158,  the  words  **Der  allfjemeine  Sinn  dee  Sahea 
vom  Qrunde,**  down  to  "Jer  Konmolofjiifchc  Bcwein  Ui** 
(E.  v.,  §  52,  p.  173,  from  "Tlio  general  meauiiif^"  down  to 
"  the  CoHmological  Proof.") 

Julius  Fuaui^nhtaot. 

BisiiLili,  Auffwt,  1804. 


EDITOR'S  PREFACE  TO  THE  FOURTH 
EDITION. 

THE  present  Fourth  Edition  is  of  the  same  content  as 
the  Third ;  therefore  it  contains  the  same  corrections 
and  additions  which  I  had  already  inserted  in  the  Tliird 
Edition  from  Schopenhauer's  own  interleaved  cojiy  of  thi^ 
work. 

Julius  Feauenbtadt. 

Beblik,  September,  1877. 
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P.  7,     lino  11  ,/jf  "  ^l  O*' "  rrad  "  di*  Ov.** 

r.  Ift,    liriu  M,/(;r  '♦  exprlmU  '* "  rrr///  ••  ta'primit »." 

/A///. ,    lino  I  A,  for  "  irani*lniH "  "  m///  "  f/unmH^  \** 

Jhlil. ,    lino  1  iJ,,A;r  •*  emn/Jaf  * "  m///  **  et^HnUia *•" 

//////.,     litiu  17,  />>r  •'  r/r/w//  ♦  "  rruil  **  thhat  \'' 

/AR,     liiif)  1  HJ'or  "  /Av</rf(/  •  "  rn,d  **  ilrntrni '." 

1*.  2(>,    IiiHt  lliu»,/<>r  **  CuTovm  "  rm//  •*  Ztitfi'fm,** 

1*.  47,    line  Ut,/or  "  'I'iiiii',"  nv/r/  ♦*  Timo  (compare  {  47),". 

1».  50,    lino  I3,>r  **  IwtwctMi  "  read  *«  within.*' 

P.  r>;{,    linn  l'2,/or  "  cli^fnica!  '*  rrad  **c'lH;inical,**. 

P.  tiH,    liiiu  1-2,  for  ♦*  rorrrt  "  reiul  "  co-m/* 

P.  1  l*i,  line  10, /or  "  consiMi^/i'ntly  '*  nttd  "  consCKit/ently." 

P.  l2-i,  lino  \',l,'/or  **tju(tc'*  mtd  "  f/Krc.'* 

P.  l;jo,  lino  17,  /or  ^* pruthntiani,  uiitl  ratio,**  read  **prudett(iam.     And 

P.  158,  lino  7, /or  "  t/me'*  nw/  "  tlvni." 

Jffid.t     note  *J,  lino  l^for  **  rotiipiiro  1.  I/'  r^«r^  "  oumpnro  x.  I." 

1*,  IHI,  lino  4,  /'or  *♦  virl,,ffM  rirrlr  "  rw//  **  vIcIouh  cirtlo." 

]'.  1H7,  lin<.'  ;i,.Ar  "(?o;^i"  r/W  ♦SV.^rr/* 

P.  IMM,  nolo  4,*  lor  "  pp.  r>n;i  unil"  mnl  **  up,  RV,t\  of  tlio  iHt  and." 

/hid.,     lino  4,/^;/*  **  pliL'tionicna  '*  read  **  pncnoimmon." 

P.  207,  liiH?  20, /l^/r  "  (kcc  noto  2,  p.  ix)  '*  read  (**hcc  noto  1  (c),  p.  202). 

P.  210,  lino  2'2,/or  "  that  that  IliKtorv  *'  rear/  "  that  History." 

P.  21.'>,  lino  4  from  tin?  bottom, /(;r*'  Mctaphys**  rrad^*  Mctaphysic." 

P.  2  \'.i,  lino  \lt/or  **  Trcviraniis  •  **  read  **  TrcviranuM'V 

P.  272,  Iin<»  20,  in  ihu  parent Iichih, //r  "  oonccptionn,"  rrad  •*  conrop* 

tiopH  j", 
P.  27.>,  nolo  l,.A/r  "  §  200"  rrad  **  S  2O0." 
P.  277,  noto  1,  in  tin?  par<nthfHiH,>r  **  p.  233"  read  "  p.  223." 
P.  27H,  noto  1,  lino  1,  in  tho  purontlicKiH,  /or  **  Immutubili "  read  **  In- 

numcrabili." 
1*.  2H7,  note  I,  lino  I, /or  "  j>.  188*'  read  "p.  88." 
P.  3.*»0,  lino  \,/'r  *•  ajipcfifi/aM  "  rrad  "  apprdtim** 
Ihid,,      noto  I  ',/or  "  c,  I'.H  "  rrad  *•  re.  m,  i\l  rt  OH," 
P.  35(1,  noforontinned  IVom  p.  3:1:1,  a/dr  **  health  *^  there  should  Im  "  Ucii^ 

it,n  dir  Writ:*     I'M.  in  l2ino.,  1812,  nart  1,  p.  2I1»,  ei  urtfa,** 
1*.  305,  noto  1,  for  "  Aniatio  neHeai'<fhoj4*'rmr/  **  AhIuIIo  Journal." 
P.  300,  lino  12,yor  "  p.  180"  read  "p.  258." 
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ON   THE    FOURFOLD   ROOT 

OF  TIIR 

PRINCIPLE  OF  SUFFICIENT  REASON. 

CHAPTER  I. 

INTEODUCTIOK. 

§  1.  The  Meilwd. 

THE  divine  Plato  and  the  marvellous  Kant  unite  their 
mighty  voices  in  recommending  a  rule,  to  serve  as 
the  method  of  all  philoHojihiHing  as  well  as  of  all  other 
science.*  Two  laws,  they  t<'ll  us :  the  law  of  honnujcnvlty 
and  the  law  of  ^iiccificatUni,  should  ho  equally  observed, 
neither  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  other.  The  law  of 
homogeneity  directs  us  to  collect  things  together  into  kinds, 
by  observing  their  resemblances  and  correspondences,  to 
collect  kinds  again  into  species,  species  into  genera,  and 
so  on,  till  at  last  we  come  to  the  highest  all-comprehensive 
conception.  Now  this  law,  being  transcendental,  i.e.  es- 
sential to  our  Reason,  takes  for  granted  that  Nature  con- 
forms with  it :  an  assumption  which  is  expressod  by  the 
ancient  formula,  entia  prtrter  necessitatem  von  cnse  multU 

»  riaton,  "I'liilob.''  pp.  219.22,).  "  Pi.litif."  C2,  6,J.  ♦' riuidr." 
3C]'30'),  cmI.  Bip.  Kiiiit,  "  Kritik  (\vr  rvUwix  Vcrniiiirt.  Anliiiiif^  /ur 
tranHceml.  DiulVktik."  KnfcliHh  TranHlation  by  F,  Mux  Miiller.  "  Ap- 
pendix to  the  TrunHc.  Diulectic.''  pp.  5.*^!,  and  8egq.  « 
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pUcanda.  As  for  the  law  of  specification,  Katit  exprefcses 
it  thus:  entium  varietates  non  temere  esge  minuendas.  It 
requires  namely,  that  we  should  clearly  distinguish  one 
from  another  the  different  genera  collected  under  one  com- 
prehensive conception ;  likewise  that  we  should  not  con- 
found  the  higher  and  lower  species  comprised  in  each 
genus ;  that  we  should  \)e  careful  not  to  overleap  any,  and 
never  to  classify  inferior  si)ecies,  let  alone  individuals, 
immediately  under  the  generic  conception:  each  concep- 
tion being  8uscej)til>le  of  subdivision,  and  none  even 
coming  down  to  mere  intuition.  Kant  teaches  tliat  both 
laws  are  transcendental,  fundamental  princ.iples  of  our 
Beason,  which  postulate  conformity  of  things  with  them 
a  priori;  and  Plato,  when  he  tells  us  that  these  rules 
were  flung  down  from  the  seat  of  the  gods  with  the  Pro-  . 
methean  fire,  seems  to  express  the  same  thought  in  his 
own  way. 

§  2.  Application  of  the  Method  in  the  present  case. 

In  spite  of  the  weight  of  such  recommendations,  I  find 
that  the  second  of  these  two  laws  has  been  far  too  rarely 
applied  to  a  fundamental  principle  of  all  knowledge :  the 
Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason,  For  although  this  principle 
has  been  often  and  long  ago  stated  in  a  general  way,  still 
sufficient  distinction  has  not  been  made  Ix^twecn  its  ex- 
tremely different  applications,  in  each  of  which  it  acquires 
a  new  meaning ;  its  origin  in  various  mental  faculties  thus 
becoming  evident.  If  we  comi)are  Kant's  philosophy  with 
all  preccnling  systems,  we  perceive  that,  precisely  in  the 
observation  of  our  mental  faculties,  many  persistent  errors 
have  been  caused  by  applying  the  princijile  of  homogeneity, 
while  the  opposite  principle  of  specification  was  neglected ; 
whereas  the  law  of  specification  has  led  to  the  greatest  and 
most  important  results.     I  therefore  crave  permission  to 
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quote  a  passage  from  Kant,  in  which  the  application  of 
the  law  of  specification  to  the  sources  of  our  knowledge  is 
especially  recommended ;  for  it  gives  coimtenance  to  my 
present  endeavour : — 

'•  It  is  of  the  highest  imi>ortance  to  isolate  various  sorts 
of  knowledge,  which  in  kind. and  origin  are  different  from 
others,  and  to  take  great  care  lest  they  be  mixed  up  with 
those  others  with  which,  for  practical  purposes,  tlicy  are 
generally  united.  \Vliat  is  done  by  the  chemist  in  the 
analysis  of  substances,  and  by  the  mathematician  in  jmre 
mathematics,  is  far  more  iucumhcnt  on  the  philosopher, 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  define  clearly  the  part  which,  in 
the  promiscuous  employment  of  the  understanding,  belongs 
to  a  special  kind  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  its  peculiar  value 
and  influence."  * 


§  3.  Utility  of  tJiis  Inquiry, 

Should  I  succeed  in  showing  that  the  principle  which 
forms  the  subject  of  the  present  inquiry  does  not  issue 
directly  from  one  primitive  notion  of  our  intellect,  but 
rather  in  the  first  instance  from  various  ones,  it  will  then 
follow,  that  neither  can  the  necessity  it  brings  with  it,  as  a 
firmly  established  d  j^^^iori  principle,  be  one  and  the  same 
in  all  cases,  but  must,  on  the  contrary,  be  as  manifold  as 
the  sources  of  the  principle  itself.  Whoever  therefore 
bases  a  conclusion  ui)on  this  principle,  incurs  the  obligation 
of  clearly  si)ecifying  on  which  of  its  grounds  of  neci»ssity  he 
founds  his  conclusion  and  of  designating  that  ground  by 
a  special  name,  such  as  I  am  about  to  suggest.  I  ^ho])e 
that  this  may  be  a  stej)  towards  promoting  greater  luci-dity 
and  precision  in  philosophising ;  for  I  hold  the  extrejue 

*  Kant,  "Krit.  d.  r.  V.  Mcthodenlchre.  Drittes  Iliiuptstiit-k,'*  p.  84  2 
^  the  1st  edition.    Enpjl.  Tr.  by  F.  M.  Muller.    **  Arcliitoctonic  of  Pure 
son,"  p.  723. 
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clearness  to  be  attained  by  an  accurate  do&nition  of  each 
single  expression  to  be  indispensable  to  us,  as  a  defence 
both  against  error  and  against  intentional  deception,  and 
also  as  a  means  of  securing  to  ourselves  the  permanent^ 
unalienable  possession  of  each  newly  acquired  notion  within 
the  sphere  of  philosophy  beyond  the  fear  of  losing  it 
again  on  account  of  any  inisunderstanding  or  double 
meaning  which  might  hereafter  be  detected.  The  true 
philosopher  will  indeed  always  seek  after  light  and  perspi- 
cuity, and  will  endeavour  to  resemble  a  Swiss  lake — which 
through  its  peacefulness  is  enabled  to  unite  great  depth 
with  great  clearness,  the  dei)th  revealing  itself  precisely 
by  the  clearness — rather  than  a  turbid,  impetuous  moun- 
tain torrent.  "  La  clarte  est  la  bonne  foi  des  jihilosophes^** 
says  Vauvenargues.  Pseudo-philosophers,  on  the  con- 
trary, use  speech,  not  indeed  to  conceal  their  thoughts, 
as  M.  de  Talleyrand  has  it,  but  rather  to  conceal  the 
absence  of  them,  and  are  apt  to  make  their  readers 
responsible  for  the  incomprehensibility  of  their  systems, 
which  really  proceeds  from  their  own  confused  thinking. 
This  explains  why  in  certain  writers — Schelling,  for  instance 
— ^the  tone  o?  instruction  so  often  passes  into  that  of  re- 
proach, and  frequently  the  reader  is  even  taken  to  task 
beforehand^  for  his  assumed  inability  to  understand. 

/ 
§  4.  Importance  of  the  Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason, 

Its  ixnportance  is  indeed  very  great,  since  it  may  tnily 
be  carted  the  basis  of  all  science.  For  by  science  we  un- 
der8t;4nd  a  system  of  notions,  i.e.  a  totality  of  connected, 
as  apposed  to  a  mere  aggregate  of  disconnected,  notions. 
But  what  is  it  that  binds  together  the  members  of  a  system, 
if  not  the  Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason?  That  which 
flistinguishes  every  science  from  a  mere  aggregate  is  i»rc- 
/  cisely,  that  its  notions  are  derived  one  from  another  as  from 
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their  reason.  So  it  was  long  ago  observed  by  Plato :  ical 
yap  ai  Sofac  at  aXrjSuQ  oh  iroWov  a^ia(  tltnv^  Itoc  civ  riQ  ahrac 
iilfffi  alriag  Xoyitrfjif  (etiam  opinionee  verce  non  multi  pretii 
sxmt,  donee  quia  illaa  ratiocinatione  a  caiisia  ducta  ligct)} 
Nearly  every  science,  moreover,  contains  notions  of  causes 
from  which  the  effects  may  bo  deduced,  and  likewise  other 
notions  of  the  necessity  of  conclusions  from  reasons,  as 
will  be  seen  during  the  course  of  this  inquiry.  Aristotle 
has  expressed  this  as  follows:  vatra  imarfifiti  Jiavoiyno/,  f/ 
icai  fieTi\ov(Ta  ri  harolag^  iripi  airlac  Kai  dp^ac  ifrri  {omnia 
intellectualia  acientla.aive  aliquo  modo  intellectu imrticipana^ 
circa  cauaaa  et  principia  est),^  Now,  as  it  is  this  very 
assumption  a  priori  that  all  things  must  have  their 
reason,  which  authorizes  us  everywhere  to  search  for  the 
why,  wo  may  safely  call  this  why  the  mother  of  all  science. 

§  5.  The  Principle  itaelf. 

"We  purpose  showing  further  on  that  the  Principle  of 
Sufficient  Reason  is  an  expression  common  to  several  a 
pnori  notions.  Meanwhile,  it  must  be  stated  under  some 
formula  or  other.  I  choose  Wolfs  as  being  the  most 
comprehensive  :  Nihil  eat  aine  ratione  cur  potiua  ait,  quam 
non  ait.    Nothing  is  without  a  reason  for  its  being.' 

*  "  Meno.*'  p.  385,  ed  Bip.  "  Even  true  opinions  arc  not  of  much 
value  until  somebodjr  binds  them  down  by  proof  of  a  cause."  [Trans* 
lator's  addition.] 

*  Aristot.  "  Metaph."  v.  1.  "All  knowledge  which  is  intellectual  or 
partakes  somewhat  of  intellect,  deals  with  causes  and  principles." 
[Tr.'s  add.] 

'  Here  the  translator  gives  Schopenhauer's  free  version  of  Wolf's 
formula. 
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CHAPTER  It. 

OEKEBAL  8URTEY  OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTAICT  VIEWS 
HITHERTO  HELD  CONCERNING  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  8XJF* 
FICIENT  REASON* 

§  6.  First  Statement  of  the  Principle  and  Distinction  between 
Two  of  its  Meanings. 

A  MORE  or  less  accurately  defined,  abstract  expression 
for  80  fundamental  a  principle  of  all  knowledge  must 
have  Leen  found  at  a  very  early  age  ;  it  would,  therefore, 
be  difficult,  and  besides  of  no  great  interest,  to  determine 
where  it  first  appeared.  Neither  Plato  nor  Aristotle  have 
formally  stated  it  as  a  leading  fundamental  principle, 
although  both  often  speak  of  it  as  a  self-evident  truth. 
Thus,  with  a  naivete  which  savours  of  the  state  of  innocence 
as  opposed  to  that  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  of  evil, 
when  compared  with  the  critical  researches  of  our  own 
times,  Plato  says :  dvayicaioyf  vuyra  tU  yiyyofuva  cia  Tiya 
airiay  y(y yiaOai'  irwc  yap  ay  x^/>'C  TOvru}y  yiyyoiro  ;  ^  (necesse 
est,  qua!cunqtie  fiunt,  i)er  aliquam  cansum  fieri :  quomodo 
eiiim  absque  eafierent  ?)  and  then  again :  iruvli  to  yiy ro^tvov 
vif  alriov  riyvQ  £*£  ayayicrjQ  ylyyttrOai'  Trayrt  yc/fi  ulvvarov  \ittpiQ 
alriov    yiv^nv  <r)^tiy'^^(quidquid  (jiqniiur,  ex  aliqua  causa 

*  Pluton,  "  Philcb."  p,  240,  ed  Bip.  *'  It  is  necessary  that  all  which 
arises,  should  arise  by  some  cause ;  for  how  could  it  arise  otherwise  ?  " 
[Tr.'s  add.] 

*  Ibid,  "  Timjeus,**  p.  302.  •*  All  that  arises,  arises  necessarily  from 
some  cause  $  for  it  is  impossible  for  anything  to  come  into  being  without 
cause.''    [Tr.'sadd.] 
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necessario  gignitur:  sine  causa  enim  oriri  quidquam^  iwi- 
posaibile  est).  At  the  end  of  his  book  "  De  fato/*  Phitareh 
cites  the  following  among  the  chief  propositions  of  the 
Stoics  :  fiuXtora  fiiv  Ka\  wpwrov  ilrai  ?(i£cie,  rv  firjciy  arairiotc 
yiyyeffdiUfdWa  Kara  Trpotfyov/nivac  alriac^  {inaxime  id primum 
esse  videhitur,  nihil  fieri  sine  catisa,  sed  omnia  causis  ante" 
gressis). 

In  the  "Analyt.  post."  i.  2,  Aristotle  states  the  principle 
of  sufficient  reason  to  a  certain  degree  when  he  says: 
tTrltrraffOai  Sc  oto^eOa  tKaarov  rWXwc,  orav  n)y  r  air  lay 
oio^tda  yiyu/tTKtiyf  Si  yy  ro  Tpayjia  itrriy,  on  iKiirov  atria  ioriy^ 
Kal  /i>/  iyci\toQai  rovro  aXXuic  ilvai.  {Scire  axitem  pntamus 
unamquamque  rem  simpliciter,  quum  putanius  causani  cog^ 
noscere,  propter  quum  res  est,  ejusque  rei  causam  esse,  nee  posse 
earn  aliter  se  habere, Y  In  his  "Metaphysics,"  moreover, 
he  already  divides  causes,  or  rather  principles,  dp\al,  into 
different  kinds,^  of  which  he  admits  eight ;  but  this  division 
is  neither  profound  nor  precise  enough.  He  is,  nevertheless, 
quite  right  in  saying,  waffijy  ply  oly  KOiyiy  rCJy  ap^w»',  to 
irpCjToy  elyaif  odcy  ij  tariy^  y  yivtrai^  i)  yiyvuttrKtrai}  {Omnibus 
igitiir  principiis  commune  est,  esse  primum,  unde  ant  est,  aut 
fit,  aut  cognoscitur.)  In  the  following  chai)ter  he  distin- 
guishes several  kinds  of  causes,  although  somewhat  super- 
ficially and  confusedly.  In  the  **  Analyt.  post."  ii.  11,  he 
states  four  kinds  of  causes  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner : 

*  "  This  especially  would  seem  to  be  the  first  principle  :  that  nothings 
arises  without  cause,  but  [everytliing]  according  to  preceding  caiLses." 
[Tr.'s  add.] 

8  ♦«  We  think  we  understand  a  thing  perfectly,  whenever  we  think  wo 
know  the  cause  by  wliich  the  thing  is,  that  it  is  really  the  cause  of 
that  thing,  and  that  the  thing  cannot  possibly  be  otherwise."  [Tr.'s 
add.] 

*  Lib.  iv.  c.  1. 

*  '^  Now  it  is  common  to  all  principles,  that  they  are  the  first  thing 
through  which  [anything]  is,  or  arises,  or  is  understootl."  [Tr.*8 
Hd.] 
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atrial  H  rieeapt^'  fxla  fiiv  ro  r«  i{v  uvai*  fi(a  li  ri  rivCtv  oyruVf 
drayKij  rovro  itvai'  hi  pa  Hi,  fj  ri  vpCJroy  iKiyritn*  rtTaprrj  Jc, 
TO  riroc  tyiKa.^  (Catisce  autem  quatuor  sunt:  una  quce 
expUcat  quid  re$  sit ;  altera^  quant,  si  qucedam  eint,  necesse 
est  esse  ;  tertian  qua:  quid  primum  movit ;  quarta  id,  cvjus 
gratia,)  Now  this  is  the  origin  of  tlio  division  of  the  causce 
universally  adopted  by  the  Scholastic  Philosophers,  into 
causoR  materiales,  formates,  efficientes  et  finales,  as  may  be 
seen  in  "  Suarii  disputationes  metaphysics  "  ^ — a  real  com- 
pendium of  Scholasticism.  Even  Hobbcs  still  quotes  and 
cx]ilainB  this  division.'  It  is  also  to  bo  found  in  another 
pasHa^jo  of  AriHtoile,  this  time  souiewliat  uioro  (^huirly  and 
fully  develoiKid  (**  Motaph.**  i.  3.)  and  it  is  again  briefly 
noticed  in  the  book  "  De  somno  et  vigilia/'  c.  2.  As  for  the 
vitally  important  distinction  between  reason  and  cause, 
however,  Aristotle  no  doubt  betrays  something  like  a  con- 
ception of  it  in  the  "  Analyt.  post."  i.  13,  where  he  shows  at 
considerable  length  that  knowing  and  proving  that  a  thing 
exists  is  a  very  different  thing  from  knowing  and  proving 
f^^Aj^ it  exists:  what  he  represents  as  the  latter,  being  know- 
ledge  of  the  cause ;  as  the  fonner,  knowledge  of  the  reason. 
K,  however,  he  had  quite  clearly  recognized  the  difference 
between  them,  he  would  never  have  lost  sight  of  it,  but  would 
have  adhered  to  it  throughout  his  writings.  Now  this  is  not 
the  case ;  for  even  when  he  endeavours  to  distinguish  the 
various  kinds  of  causes  from  one  another,  as  in  the  passages 
I  have  mentioned  above,  the  essential  difference  mooted  in 
the  chapter  just  alluded  to,  never  seems  to  occur  to  him 
again.  Besides  he  uses  the  term  airtoy  indiscriminately 
for  every  kind  of  cause,  often  indeed  calling  reasons  of  know- 

*  "  There  arc  four  causot :  first,  thooHscncc  of  a  tiling  ituflf  j  second, 
the  sine  qua  non  of  a  things;  third,  what  first  put  a  thin'i;  in  motion; 
fourth,  to  what  purpose  or  end  a  thin;^  is  tending."    [Tr.'s  add.] 

*  ••  Suarii  disputationes  motaph.'*    Disp.  12,  sect.  2  et  3. 
»  Hobbes,  «•  De  corpore,"  P.  ii.  c.  10,  §  7. 
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ledge,  and  sometimes  even  the  premisses  of  a  conclusion, 
airiat,  as,  for  instance,  in  his  "  Metaph."  iv.  18 ;  "  Rhet." 
ii.  2 ;  '*  De  plantis,"  i.  p.  816  (ed,  Berol,),  but  more  especially 
**  Analyt.  post."  i.  2,  where  he  calls  the  premisses  to  a  con- 
clusion simply  a  trim  rod  ffvfiTrepdtr/xaroc  (causes  of  the  con- 
clusion). Now,  using  the  same  word  to  express  two  closely 
connected  conceptions,  is  a  sure  sign  that  their  difference 
has  not  been  recognised,  or  at  any  rate  not  been  firmly 
grasped ;  for  a  mere  accidental  homonymous  designation 
of  two  widely  differing  things  is  quite  another  matter. 
Nowhere,  however,  does  this  error  ai)pear  more  conHj)icuou8ly 
than  in  his  di^fiiution  of  the  hoiiIuhiu  non  canstv.  id  cuutta, 
irapu  TO  fit)  uirwy  wc  alrioy  (reasoning  from  what  is  not  cause 
as  if  it  were  cause),  in  the  book  "  De  sophisticis  elenchi8,"c.  5. 
By  aiTioy  he  here  understands  absolutely  nothing  but  the 
argument,  the  premisses,  consequently  a  reason  of  know- 
ledge ;  for  this  sophism  consists  in  correctly  proving  the 
imi)088ibility  of  something,  while  the  proof  has  no  bearing 
whatever  upon  the  proposition  in  dispute,  which  it  is  never- 
theless  supposed  to  refute.  Here,  therefore,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion  at  all  of  physical  causes.  Still  the  use  of  the  word  airtoy 
has  had  so  much  weight  with  modem  logicians,  tliat  ihoy 
hold  to  it  exclusively  in  their  accounts  of  thQfallacia  extra 
dictio7iem,  and  explain  the  fallacia  non  causes  ut  causa  as 
designating  a  physical  cause,  which  is  not  the  case. 
Beimarus,  for  instance,  does  so,  and  G.  E.  Schultze  and 
Fries — all  indeed  of  whom  I  have  any  knowledge.  The 
first  work  in  which  I  find  a  correct  definition  of  this 
sophism,  is  Twesten's  Logic.  Moreover,  in  all  other 
scientific  works  and  controversies  the  charge  of  a  fallacia 
non  causae  ut  causa  usually  denotes  the  interpolation  of  a 
wrong  cause. 

Sextus  Empiricus  presents  another  forcible  instance  of 
the  way  in  which  the  Ancients  were  wont  universally  to  con- 
found the  logical  law  of  the  reason  of  knowledge  with  the 
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transcendental  law  of  cause  and  effect  in  Nature,  perHistently 
iniHtakln^  one  for  the  other.  In  the  9th  Book  *' AdverntiH 
JlathcmatieoH/*  tlmt  in,  the  Book  "  AdvernuH  PhyHicoK,**  § 
204,  he  undertakes  to  prove  the  law  of  causality,  and  says : 
.  "He  who  asserts  tliat  there  is  no  cause  (a  in  a),  either  has 
no  cause  (alria)  for  his  assertion,  or. has  one.  In  the  former 
case  there  is  not  more  truth  in  his  assertion  than  in  its 
contradiction  ;  in  the  latter,  his  assertion  itself  proves  the 
existence  of  a  cause." 

By  this  we  see  that  the  Ancients  liad  not  yet  arrived  at 
a  clear  distinction  between  requirinj^  a  reason  as  the  ^ouud 
of  a  conclusion,  and  askini^  for  a  cause  for  the  oc'cnrrcnco 
<»f  a  real  event.  As  for  the  B<holaMtie  IMiiloKopherH  of 
later  times,  the  law  of  cauHality  was  in  their  <»yeH  an 
axiom  above  investij^ation  :  **  nfm  ififinirimuH  an  cau»  i  «i7, 
quia  nihil  est  per  se  noihis**  says  Suarez.*  At  the  same  time 
they  held  fast  to  the  above  quoted  Aristotelian  classification ; 
but,  as  far  as  I  know  at  least,  they  equally  failed  to  arrive 
at  a  clear  idea  of  the  necessary  distinction  of  which  we  are 
here  speaking. 

§  7.  Descartes.  • 

For  we  find  even  the  excellent  Descartes,  who  gave  tho 
first  impulse  to  Bul>jectivo  reflection  and  thereby  Injcamo 
the  father  of  modern  philosophy,  still  entangled  in  con- 
fusions for  which  it  is  difficult  to  account ;  and  we  shall 
soon  see  to  what  serious  and  deplorable  consequences  these 
confusions  have  led  with  regard  to  Metaphysics.  In  the 
**Resj)onsio  ad  secundas  object  (ones  in  meditationes  de  prima 
philoBophiaf*^  axioma  i.  he  says :  Nulla  res  cxistit,  de  qva  nofi 
jmsit  qu(eri,  quoenam  sit  cmina,  cur  existat.  Hoc  enim  de 
ipso  Deo  quveri  potest,  non  quod  indigeat  ulla  causa  ut  existat^ 

»  Suarez,  "Disp."  12,  8ccl.  J, 
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Bed  quia  ipsa  ejus  naiurw  immcrifiUas  est  causa,  hivk  ratio, 
jtrojder  quant  nulla  causa  indirjd  ad  exisinidum,  Ifuoit'^lit 
to  have  Haid :  Tlio  iininenHity  of  God  in  a  lopcal  rfasiiii 
from  which  it  follows,  that  God  needs  no  cauHc ;  whereas 
he  confounds  the  two  toj^ether  and  obviously  has  no  clear 
consciousness  of  the  difference  between  reason  and  cause. 
Properly  speaking  however,  it  is  his  intention  which  mars 
his  insight.  For  here,  where  the  law  of  causality  demands 
a  cause,  ho  substitutes  a  reason  instead  of  it,  because  the 
latter,  unlike  the  former,  does  not  immediately  lead  to 
something  iK-yond  it;  and  thus,  by  means  of  this  vrry 
iixiom,  ho  ch'ars  the  way  to  the  OnlnliKjlval  rrnof  iA'  the 
exiMteneeol*  God.  whieli  was  really  hiHiuv<«ntion,  for  AiiHrlm 
had  only  indi<at<'d  it  in  a  general  nninn<»r.  Immediately 
after  these  axioms,  of  which  I  have  just  qiiotetl  the  firNt, 
there  comes  a  formal,  quite  serious  statement  of  the  Onto- 
logical  Proof,  which,  in  fact,  already  lies  within  that  axiom, 
as  the  chicken  does  within  the  egg  that  has  been  hing 
brooded  over.  Thus,  while  everything  else  stan<lH  in  n<'ed 
of  a  cause  for  i<s  existence,  the  immvnsitas  implied  in  the 
concei)tion  of  the  Deity — who  is  introduced  to  us  upon  the 
ladder  of  the  Cosmological  Proof — suffices  in  lieu  of  a 
cause  or,  as  the  proof  itself  exi)resses  it:  in  cotirtfttH  cutis 
siinune  ycrfiHi  crisfcntia  iircrssarla  cofilinctut.  This,  then, 
is  the  sleight-of-hand  trick,  for  the  sake  of  which  the  eon- 
fusion,  familiar  even  to  Aristotle,  of  the  two  ])rincipal 
meanings  of  the  i)rincii)le  of  sufficient  reason,  has  been 
Used  directly  in  major  em  Dei  gloriam. 

Considered  by  daylight,  however,  and.without  prejuclice, 
this  famous  Ontological  Proof  is  really  a  charming  joke. 
On  some  occasion  or  other,  some  one  excogitates  a  ct»n« 
ccption,  composed  out  of  all  sorts  of  predicates, among  which 
however  he  takes  care  to  include  the  predicate  actuality  or 
existence,  either  oi)enly  stated  or  wrapi)ed  up  for  decency's 
sake  in  some  other  predicate,  such  as  per/cctio,  immejisUas, 
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or  something  of  the  kind.  Now,  it  in  well  known, — that, 
from  a  given  conception,  those  predicates  which  are  essential 
to  it — i.e.,  without  which  it  cannot  ho  thouglit — and  like- 
wise the  predicates  which  are  essential  to  those  predicates 
themselves,  may  be  extracted  by  means  of  purely  logical 
analyses,  and  consequently  have  logical  truth :  that  is,  they 
have  their  reason  of  knowledge  in  the  given  conception. 
Accordingly  the  predicate  reality  or  existence  is  now  ex- 
tracted from  this  arbitrarily  thought  conception,  and  an 
object  correBi)onding  to  it  is  fortliwith  prcHuined  to  have 
real  existence  indi^peiidently  of  the  conception. 

•*  Wiir*  der  (iodtitik*  nUjht  bo  vcrwlinHrlit  ff»»»M'hout, 
Man  war*  vertiucbt  ihn  herzlich  dunim  zu  ncMinen.'' ' 

After  all,  the  simplest  answer  to  such  ontological  de- 
monstrations is :  •*  All  dei)ends  upon  the  source  whence  you 
have  derived  your  conception :  if  it  l)e  taken  from  experi- 
once,  all  well  and  good,  for  in  this  case  its  object  exists 
4ind  needs  no  further  proof ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  l>cen 
liut<;hed  in  your  own  «mcy>M/,  all  its  predicat<»H  are  of  no  avail, 
for  it  is  a  mere  phantasm.  But  we  form  an  unfavourable 
prejudice  against  the  pretensions  of  a  tlieology  whi<;li  needed 
to  have  recourse  to  such  jiroofs  as  tliis  in  order  to  gain  a 
fi>oting  on  the  t^'rritory  of  pliiloMo]»hy,  to  whi<!h  it  is  (piito 
foreign,  but  on  whieli  it  longs  to  trespass.  J  Jut  oh !  for 
the  prophetic  wisdom  of  Aristotle !  He  had  never  even 
heard  of  the  Ontological  Proof ;  yet  as  though  he  could 
detect  this  piece  of  scholastic  jugglery  through  the  shades 
of  coming  darkness  and  were  anxious  to  bar  the  road  to  it, 
he  carefully 'shows*  that  defining  a  thing  and  proving  its 
<*xistence  are  two  different  matters,  separate  to  all  eternity ; 

*  "  Were  not  the  thought  so  cursedly  ncute, 
One  might  bo  tempted  to  declare  it  silly." 

SciiiLLKR,  "  Wallenstein-Trilogie.  riccoloraini/*  Act  ii.  So.  7. 

•  Aristot.,  ••  Analyt.  post.'*  c.  7. 
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Bince  by  the  one  wo  learn  what  it  is  that  is  meant,  and  l»y 
tlio  other  tJuil  such  a  thin^j  exiHtg,  Like  an  oracle  of  the 
future,  ho  pronounces  the  sentence:  to  c*  tipai  oIk  oltria 
ohcit^i*  oh  yap  yivoQ  to  up  :  (esse  auteni  nullius  rei  CHseritia 
eett  quandoquidem  ena  non  eat  genus)  wliicli  moans : 
"  Existence  never  can  belong  to  the  essence  of  a  thinj^^." 
On  the  other  hand,  we  may  see  how  groat  was  Horr  von 
Schelling's  veneration  for  the  Ontological  Proof  in  a  long 
note,  p.  152,  of  the  Ist  vol.  of  his  **  Philo8oi>liische  Schrifton  " 
of  1809.  We  may  ovon  sec  in  it  sometliing  still  more  in- 
structive. I.e.,  how  easily  Germans  allow  sand  to  1)0  thrown 
in  tln^ir  (^yos  l)y  inipudiMicoand  bluHioringHwaggor.  ihit  fi>r 
so  thoroughly  pitiable  a  creature  as  llogol,  whoso  w1m»1o 
pseudo-philosophy  is  but  a  monstrous  auijJifioation  of  the 
Ontologicjil  Proof,  to  have  undortakon  its  dofonce  against 
Kant,  is  indeed  an  alliance  of  which  the  Ontological  Proof 
itself  might  be  ashamed,  however  little  it  may  in  gonoral 
be  given  to  blushing.  How  can  I  bo  oxpo(!t^Ml  to  speak  with 
deference  of  men,  who  have  brought  philosophy  into  con- 
tempt ? 

§  8.  Spinoza. 

Although  8[)inoza*s  philosophy  mainly  c(msists  in  the 
negation  of  the  double  dualism  betwo<*n  God  and  the 
world  and  IkjIwoou  sold  and  l)ody,  whi(;h  his  teacher, 
Des(!artos,  had  sot  up,  he  nevertheless  remained  truc^  lo  his 
master  in  confounding  and  interchanging  the  relation  be- 
tween reas<m  and  consequence  with  that  between  cause  and 
effect ;  he  even  endeavoured  to  draw  from  it  a  still  greater 
advantage  for  his  own  metajdiysics  than  Descartes  for  his, 
for  he  made  this  confusion  the  foundation  of  his  whole 
Pantheism. 

A  conception  contains  implicite  all  its  essential  predi- 
cates, so  that  they  may  be  developed  out  of  it  expUcife  by 
means  of  mere  analytical  judgments:   the   sum  total  of 
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them  being  its  definition.     This  definition  therefore  differs 
from  the  conception  itself  merely  in  form  and  not  in  con- 
tent; for   it   consists  of  judgments  which   are  all  con- 
tiiined  within  that  conception,  and  therefore  have  their 
reason  in  it,  in  as  far  as  they  show  its  essence.     We  may 
accordingly   look   ui)on    these  judgments  as   the   conse- 
quences of  that  conception,  considered  as  their   reason. 
Now  this  relation  between  a  conce])tion  and  the  judg- 
ments founded  upon  it  and  susceptible  of  being  developed 
out  of  it  by  analysis,  is  precisely  the  relation  between 
Spinoza's  so-called  God  and  the  world,  or  rather  between 
the  one  and  only  substance  and  its  numberless  accidents 
(Deus,  sive  suhstaniia  conetana  injinitis  attributis^ — Dens, 
sive  omnia  Dei  attrihuta).     It  is  therefore  the  relation  in 
knowIcKlge  of  the  reason  to  its  consequent ;  wliereas  true 
Theism  (Spinoza's  Theism   is   merely  nominal)   assumes 
the  relation  of  the  cause  to  its  effect,  in  wliich  the  cause 
remains  different  and  separate  from  the  consequence,  not 
only  in  the  way  in  which  we  consider  them,  but  really  and 
essentially,  therefore  in  themselves  to  all  eternity.     For 
\  the  word  God,  honestly  used,  means  a  cause  such  as  this 
of  the  world,  with  the  addition  of  ixjrsonality.     An  imper- 
sonal God  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  coniradidio  in  adjecfo. 
Now  as  nevertheless,  even  in  the  case  as  stated  by  him, 
Spinoza  desired  to  retain  the  word  God  to  exi)ress  sub- 
stance, and  exi)licitly  called  this  tlie  cause  of  the  world,  he 
could  find  no  other  way  to  do  it  than  by  completely  inter- 
mingling the  two  relati(ms,  and  confounding  the  principle 
of  the  reason  of  knowledge  with  the  princij^le  of  causality. 
I  call  attention  to  the  following  passages  in  corroboration 
of  this  statement.     Notandum,  dari  necessario  uiiius  cvjus- 
que  rei  existeritis   ceriam  aliquam  causam,  projder  quant 
existit,  Ei  uoiandum,  hanc  causam,  inoptcr  qiiam  aliqua  res 
existii,  vel  dehere  cofifmeri  in  ipsa  natura  et  definitione 
»  Spinoza,  "  Etb."  i.  pmp.  11. 
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rei  existentU  (nimirum  quod  ad  ipsitts  naturam  pertinet 
exist  ere),  vel  debere  extra  ipsam  dari}  In  tho  last  case  he 
means  an  efficient  cause,  as  ai)pear8  from  what  follows, 
whereas  in  the  first  ho  means  a  mere  reason  of  know- 
ledge ;  yet  he  identifies  both,  and  by  this  means  prepares 
tlie  way  for  identifying  God  with  the  world,  which  is  his 
intention.  This  is  the  artifice  of  which  he  always  makes 
use,  and  which  he  has  learnt  from  Descartes.  He  substi- 
tutes a  cause  acting  from  without,  for  a  reason  of  know- 
ledge lying  within,  a  given  conception.  Ex  necessitate 
divincB  natures  omnia,  quce  sub  intellectum  infinitum  cadere 
2)ossunt,  seqni  debent!^  At  the  same  time  he  calls  God 
everywhere  the  cause  of  the  world.  Quidqnid  existit  Dei 
jwtentiam,  qutv  omnium  rerum.  causa  est,  exprimit,^ — Deus 
est  omnium  rerum  causa  immanens,  non  oero  transiens,^ — 
Detis  71071  tantam  est  causa  efficiens  rerum  existentia*,  sed 
etiam  essentite.* — Ex  data  quacimque  idea  aliquis  effectus 
7iecessario  sequi  debat!^ — And :  Nulla  res  nisi  a  causa  ex- 
terna  potest  dcstrui.^ — ^Demonstr.  Definitio  cujuscu7ique 
rei,  ipsius  esse7itiam  (essence,  nature,  as  differing  from 
existentia,  existence),  ajjirmat,  sed  7ion  7iegat ;  sive  rei  essen- 
tiam  ponit,  sed  7ion  tollit.  Biun  itaque  ad  7*em  ipsam  tail* 
turn,  71071  autem  ad  causas  exter/tas  attend imus,  7iihil  i7i 
eadem  poterimus  i7ivenire,  quod  ipsam  poss it  destruere.  This 
means,  that  as  no  conception  can  contain  anything  which 
contradicts  its  definition,  i.e.,  the  sum  total  of  its  predi- 
cates, n(?ither  can  an  existence  contain  anything  which 
might  become  a  cause  of  its  destruction.  Tliis  view,  how- 
ever, is  brought  to  a  climax  in  the  somewhat  lengthy 
second  demonstration  of  the  11th  Proposition,  in  which 
he   confounds   a    cause   capable   of  destroying  or  anni- 

*  Spinoza,  «  Eth."  P.  1.  prop.  S,  schol.  2. 

'  Ibid.     Prop.  1 6.  '  Ihid,     Prop.  36,  dcmonstr. 

*  Ibid.     Prop,  18.  '  Ibid.     Prop.  25. 

*  "  Eth,"  P.  iii.  prop.  1,  tlemonstr.      '  Ibid.     IVop.  4. 
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hilating  a  being:,  with  a  contradiction  contained  in  its 
definition  and  therefore  destroying  that  definition.  His 
need  of  confounding  cause  with  reason  here  becomes  so 
urgent,  that  ho  can  never  say  causa  or  ratio  alone,  but 
always  finds  it  ncjceHsary  to  i)Ut  rtilio  ecu  caum.  Accord- 
ingly, tliis  occurs  as  many  as  eight  times  in  the  same  ]>age, 
in  order  to  conceal  the  subterfuge.  Descartes  had  dune 
the  same  in  the  above-mentioned  axiom. 

Thus,  projierly  si)eaking,  Spinoza's  Pantheism  is  merely 
the  realwalion  of  Descart^js*  Ontological  Proof.  First,  ho 
adopts  Descartes*  ontothcologieal  proposition,  to  which  we 
have  alluded  above,  ijysa  naiurce  Dei  ivwienftilaa  ed  causa 
8IVB  RATIO,  proj)ter  qnam  nulla  causa  indlget  ad  existen* 
dum,  always  saying  suhstantia  instead  of  Detis  (in  the 
beginning) ;  and  then  ho  finishes  by  suhstantim  essentia 
nccessario  involvii  exisfentiantt  ergo  erit  substantia  causa 
8UI.*  Tlierefore  tlio  V(»ry  Hame  argument  wlii<li  Dum-artes 
had  UHed  to  prove  tlie  exiHicnce  of  Ood,  in  UHcd  hy  Spinoza 
to  prove  the  existence  of  the  world, — whicli  consequently 
needs  no  God.  He  does  this  still  more  distinctly  in  the 
2nd  Scholium  to  the  8th  Proposition :  Quoniam  ad  natu» 
ram  suhstantia  pertinet  existere,  debet  ejus  definitio  necessa^ 
riant  existentiam  iiivolvere,  et  consequenter  ex  sola  ejus 
definitione  debet  ipsius  existent ia  concludi.  But  this  sub- 
stance is,  as  we  know,  the  world.  The  demonstration  to 
Proposition  24  says  in  the  same  sense :  Id,  cujus  natura  in 
te  considerata  (i.e.,  in  its  definition)  involvit  existentiam,  est 

CAUSA  SUI. 

For  what  Descartes  had  stated  in  an  exclusively  ideal 
and  subjeclive  sense,  i.e.,  only  for  us,  for  cognitive  purposes 
— in  this  instance  for  the  sake  of  proving  the  existence  of 
God — Spinoza  took  in  a  real  and  objective  sense,  as  the 
actual  relation  of  Go<l  to  the  world.  According  to  Des- 
cartes, the  existence  of  God  is  contained  in  the  conception 
»  *^  Kill."  r.  i.  rrop.  7. 
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o£  God,  therefore  it  becomes  an  argument  for  his  actual 
being:  according  to  Spinoza,  God  is  himself  contained 
in  the  world.  Thus  what,  with  Descartes,  was  only 
reason  of  knowledge,  becomes,  with  Spinoza,  reason  of 
fact.  If  the  former,  in  his  Ontological  Proof,  taught 
that  the  existcntia  of  God  is  a  consequence  of  the  essentia 
of  God,  the  latter  turns  this  into  causa  sui,  aud  boldly 
opens  his  Ethics  with ;  j^er  causam  sui  intellujo  id,  cujus 
essentia  (conception)  involvit  existentiain,  remaining  deaf 
to  Aristotle's  warning  cry,  to  c*  tiyai  ovk  ohtria  ovcivi\ 
Now,  this  is  the  most  palpable  confusion  of  reason  and 
cause.  And  if  Neo-S2)inozans  (Scliellingites,  Hegelians, 
&c.),  with  whom  words  are  wont  to  pass  for  thoughts, 
often  indulge  in  pompous,  solemn  admiration  for  this 
caiisa  sui,  for  my  own  part  I  see  nothing  but  a  contra^ 
(lictio  in  acljecto  in  this  same  causa  sui,  a  before  that  is 
after,  an  audacious  command  to  uh,  to  sever  arbitrarily  the 
eternal  causal  chain — something,  in  short,  very  like  the 
proceeding  of  that  Austrian,  who  finding  himself  unable 
to  reach  high  enough  to  fasten  the  clasp  on  his  tightly- 
strapped  shako,  got  upon  a  chair.  The  right  emblem  for 
causa  sui  is  Baron  Miinchhausen,  sinking  on  horseback 
into  the  water,  clinging  by  the  legs  to  his  horse  and  pull- 
ing both  himself  and  the  animal  out  by  his  own  pigtail, 
with  the  motto  underneath :  Causa  sui. 

Let  us  finally  cast  a  look  at  the  16th  proposition  of  the 
1st  book  of  the  Ethics.  Here  we  find  Spinoza  concluding 
from  the  proposition,  ex  data  cujuscunque  rei  definitione 
plures  proprietates  intellectus  concludit,  quce  revera  ex  eadem 
necessario  sequuntur,  that  ex  necessitate  divince  naturoi  (i.e., 
taken  as  a  reality),  inflnita  infinitis  modis  sequi  debent: 
this  God  therefore  unquestionably  stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  world  as  a  conception  to  its  definition.  The 
corollary,  Deum  omnium  rerum  esse  causam  efficientem, 
is  nevertheless  immediately  connected  with  it.     It  is  im- 
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possible  to  carry  the  confusion  between  reason  and  cause 
farther,  nor  could  it  lead  to  graver  consequences  than  here. 
But  this  shows  the  importance  of  the  subject  of  the  present 
treatise. 

'In  endeavouring  to  add  a  third  step  to  the  climax  in 
question,  Herr  von  Schelling  has  contributed  a  small  after- 
piece to  these  errors,  into  which  two  mighty  intellects  of 
the  past  had  fallen  owing  to  insufficient  clearness  in  think- 
ing. If  Descartes  met  the  demands  of  the  inexorable  law  of 
causality,  which  reduced  his  God  to  the  last  straits,  by  sub- 
stituting a  reason  instead  of  the  cause  required,  in  order  thus 
to  set  the  matter  at  rest ;  and  if  Spinoza  made  a  real  cause 
out  of  this  reason,  i.e.,  causa  sui,  his  God  thereby  becoming 
the  world  itself :  Schelling  now  made  reason  and  consequent 
separate  in  God  himself.*  He  thus  gave  the  thing  still 
greater  consistency  by  elevating  it  to  a  real,  substantial 
hyi)08tasis  of  reason  and  consequent,  and  introducing  us 
to  something  "  in  God,  which  is  not  himself,  but  his 
reason,  as  a  primary  reason,  or  rather  reason  beyond  reason 
(abyss)."  Hoc  quidem  vere  palmarimn  est, — It  is  now 
known  that  Schelling  had  taken  the  whole  fable  from 
Jacob  Bohme*s  **  Full  account  of  the  terrestrial  and  celes- 
tial mystery;"  but  what  appears  to  mo  to  be  less  well 
l^nown,  is  the  source  from  which  Jacob  Bolune  himself 
had  taken  it,  and  the  real  birth-place  of  this  so-called 
abyss,  wherefore  I  now  take  the  liberty  to  mention  it.  It 
is  the  fivOoi,  i.e.  ahyssus,  vorago,  bottomless  pit,  reason 
beyond  reason  of  the  Valentinians  (a  heretical  sect  of  the 
second  century)  which,  in  silence — co-essential  with  itself 
— engendered  intelligence  and  the  world,  as  Irenaeus  ^  re- 
lates in  the  following  terms:  Xiyovai  yap  riva  ehat  iy 
^opaTOic,  Kai  aKarorofidfrroiQ  hyj/wfiain  riXttov  Aiutva  irpooyra' 
TOvToy  it  KoX  irpoap^^iiVy  Koi  TrpoTraropa,  koX  fivOoy  Ka\ouaiy» — 

•  Schelling,  "  Abhandlung  von  der  in enscli lichen  Freiheit." 

*  Irenseus,  •*  Contr.  haeros."  lib.  i.  c.  I. 
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'■^'YirapyotTa  ii  abroy  u\u>priroy  koI  a6paTov^  diii6y  n  icai 
dyivvtiToyy  iy  li<rv\(q,  koi  iipifii<f.  TroXXp  yc yovcVwc  «V  dirtlpotc 
aluttn  \p6viav.  ^vyvirap\Hv  ii  ahr^  koX  "Eyyotay,  fjy  it,  Kat 
^apty^  Kal  ^lyfjy  oyofid^ovai'  Ka\  iyyorjdfjyai  irort  dip  iavrov 
TTpofiaXiffdai  roy  fivdoy  rovroy  dp\i)y  rdy  vdyrtav^  koi  Kaddvep 
airipfta  r/)v  vpofiokrjy  Tavrrjy  (fjy  npofiakitrdai  iyiyoiidij)  KaOiff' 
Oaij  utQ  iy  fjit)rp<f,  rg  tTvvuTrap^ovfftj,  iavr^  2iyp.  Tavrjjy  3c, 
VTroSrj^afiirrjy  ro  tnripfia  rovrOy  k'oi  iyKvfxoya  yeyojjieyrjyy  aVo- 
Kvrjtrai  Nov*',  oiwtoy  n  kui  *'iOoy  t^)  trpoftaXoyrtf  icac  ftopoy 
\upovyra  ro  ^lyidoc  tov  Flarpdc.  ^oy  Se  yovy  rovroy  Kal 
/Aoyoyeyfj  icaXoD^rt,  Kal  dpy^^fy  rwv  wdyrtay,^  {Dicu7it  tmivi  esse 
quendam  in  sublimitatibus  illis,  quce  nee  oculia  cerni,  nee 
nominari  po88U?it,  perfechun  JEonem  prceexistentem,  quern 
et  proarchen,  et  propatoretn,  et  Bythum  •  vocant,  Eum 
autem,  quum  incoinprehensibilis  et  iiivisibilis,  aempUernus 
idem  et  ingenitus  esset,  infinitis  temporum  seculia  in  aumma 
quiete  ac  iranquilliiaie  fuiaae.  Urid  etiam  cum  eo  CogitiU 
tionem  exstiiiaae,  quam  et  Gratiam  et  Silentlum  (Sigen)  nun- 
cupant.  Hunc  porro  Bythum  in  animum  aliquando  in- 
\  duxiaae,  rerum  omnium  initium  proferre^  atque  hanc,  quam 

]  in  animum  induxerat,  productionem,  in  Sigen  {ailenilum) 

qucB  una  cum  eo  erat,  non  aecua  atque  in  vulvam  demiaisae, 
Hanc  vero,  auacepto  hoc  aemine,  prcegnantem  ejfectam  pepe^ 

^  **  For  they  say  that  in  thoso  unseen  heights  which  have  no  name 
there  is  a  pre-existing,  perfect  Mon ;  this  they  also  call  fore-rule,  fore- 
father and  the  depth. — They  say,  that  l>eing  incomprehensible  and  in- 
visible, eternal  and  unborn,  he  has  existed  during  endless  ^k>n8  in  the 
deepest  calmness  and  tranquillity;  and  that  coexisting  with  him  was 
Thought,  which  they  also  call  Grace  and  Silence.  This  Depth  once  be- 
thought him  to  put  forth  from  himself  the  beginning  of  all  things  and  to 
lay  that  offshoot — which  he  had  resolved  to  put  forth — like  a  sperm  into 
I  the  coexisting  Silence,  as  it  were  into  a  womb.     Now  this  Silence,  biMng 

thus  impregnated  and  having  conceived,  gave  birth  to  Intellect,  a  being 
\  which  was  like  and  equal  to  its  Creator,  and  alone  able  to  comprehend 

t  the  greatness  of  its  father.     This  Intellect  also  they  call  the  Only-be- 

gotten and  the  Beginning  of  all  things."     [Tr.'s  add.] 
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risse  InteUeetum,  parenii  sua  parent  et  cequalem,  atque  ita 
comparatum,  ut  solus  paternce  ma^niiudinis  capax  esseL 
Atque  hunc  Intellectum  et  Monogenem  et  Patrem  et  princu 
pum  omnium  rerum  appellant,) 

Somehow  or  other  this  must  have  come  to  Jacob  Buhme's 
hearing  from  the  History  of  Heresy,  and  Herr  von  Schelling 
must  have  received  it  from  him  in  all  faith. 

§  9.  Leibnitz, 

It  was  Leibnitz  who  first  formally  stated  the  Principle 
of  Sufficient  Reason  as  a  main  principle  of  all  knowledge 
and  of  all  science.  He  proclaims  it.  very  pompously  in 
various  passages  of  his  works,  giving  himself  great  airs, 
as  though  he  had  been  the  first  to  invent  it ;  yet  all  he 
finds  to  say  about  it  is,  that  everything  must  have  a  suffi- 
cient  reason  for  being  as  it  is,  and  not  otherwise  :  and  this 
the  world  had  probably  found  out  before  him.  True,  he 
makes  casual  allusions  to  the  distinction  between  its  two 
chief  significations,  without,  however,  laying  any  i>articular 
stress  upon  it,  or  explaining  it  clearly  anywhere  else.  The 
principal  reference  to  it  is  in  his  **  Principia  Philosophiae," 
§  32,  and  a  little  more  satisfactorily  in  the  French  version, 
entitled  "  Monadologie  " :  Eti  vertu  du  principe  de  la  raison 
svffisante,  nous  considerons  qiCaucun  fait  ne  sauroit  se 
irouver  vrai  ou  existant,  aucune  enonciaiion  veritable,  sans 
qtCil  y  ait  une  raison  suffisante^  pourquoi  it  en  soit  ainsi  et 
non  pas  autrement} 

§  10.  Wolf. 

The  first  Vriter  who  explicitly  separated  the  two  chief 
significations  of  our  principle,  and  stated  the  difference 
between  them  in  detail,  was  therefore  Wolf.     Wolf,  how- 

•  Compare  with  this  §  44  of  his  **  Theodic^P,**  and  his  6th  letter  to 
Clarke,  {  125. 
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ever,  does  not  place  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason  in 
Logic,  as  is  now  the  custom,  but  in  Ontology.  True,  in 
§  71  he  urges  the  necessity  of  not  confounding  the  principle 
of  sufficient  reason  of  knowing  with  that  of  cause  and  effect ; 
still  he  does  not  clearly  determine  here  wherein  the  difference 
consists.  Indeed,  he  himself  mistakes  the  one  for  the  otlier ; 
for  he  quotes  instances  of  cause  and  effect  in  confirmation 
of  the  princijnmn  ratio7ii8  sujjlcicntis  in  this  very  chai)ter, 
de  ratione  eiifficiente,  §§  70,  74,  75,  77,  which,  had  he  really 
wished  to  i)reserve  that  distinction,  ought  rather  to  have 
been  quoted  in  the  chapter  de  causis  of  the  same  work. 
In  said  chapter  he  again  brings  forward  precisely  similar 
instances,  and  once  more  enunciates  the  ^rincipium  cogno' 
scendi  (§  876),  which  does  not  certainly  belong  to  it,  having 
been  already  discussed,  yet  which  servos  to  introduce  the  im- 
mediately following  clear  and  definite  distinction  between  this 
principle  and  the  law  of  causality,  §§  881-884.  Principinm, 
he  continues,  dicitur  id,  ipiod  in  se  coniuiH  rationem  alter  in  8 ; 
and  ho  distinguishes  three  kinds :  1.  Pkincipium  Fikndi 
(causa),  which  he  defines  as  ratio  actnalitatis  alterius,  e.g., 
ai  lajns  calescit,  ignis  aut  radii  solares  simt  rationes,  cur 
calor  lapidi  insit, — 2.  Principium  Essendi,  which  he 
defines  as  ratio  posaibilitatis  alterius;  in  eodem  excmplot 
ratio  possihilitatis,  cur  lapis  calorem  recipere  possit,  est 
in  essentia  seu  modo  compositionis  lapidis.  This  last  con- 
cei)tion  seems  to  me  inadmissible.  If  it  has  any  mean- 
ing at  all,  possibility  means  correspondence  with  the 
general  conditions  of  experience  known  to  us  a  2)riori,  as 
Kant  has  sufficiently  shown.  From  these  conditions  wo 
know,  with  respect  to  Wolf's  instance  of  the  stone,  that 
changes  are  possible  as  effects  proceeding  from  causes :  we 
know,  that  is,  that  one  state  can  succeed  another.  If  the 
former  contains  the  conditions  for  the  latter.  In  this  case 
we  find,  as  effect,  the  state  of  being  warm  in  the  stone ; 
as   cause,  the  preceding  state  of  a  limited  capacity  for 
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warmtli  in  the  stone  and  its  contact  with  free  heat.  Now, 
Wolfs  naming  the  first  mentioned  property  of  this  state 
principium  essendi,  and  the  second,  principium  Jiendi,  rests 
upon  a  delusion  caused  by  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  the 
stone  is  concerned,  the  conditions  are  more  lasting  and 
can  therefore  wait  longer  for  the  others.  That  the  stone 
should  be  as  it  is:  that  is,  that  it  should  be  chemically  so 
constituted  as  to  bring  with  it  a  particular  degree  of  specific 
heat,  consequently  a  capacity  for  heat  which  stands  in  in- 
verse proportion  to  its  specific  heat ;  that  besides  it  should, 
on  the  other  hand,  come  into  contact  with  free  heat,  is 
the  consequence  of  a  whole  chain  of  antecedent  causes, 
all  of  them  principia  Jiendi ;  but  it  is  the  coincidence  of 
circumstances  on  both  sides  which  i>riniarily  constitutes 
that  condition,  upon  which,  as  cause,  the  becoming  warm 
depends,  as  effect.  All  this  leaves  no  room  for  Wolf's 
principium  essendi,  which  I  therefore  do  not  admit,  and 
concerning  which  I  have  here  entered  somewhat  into  detail, 
partly  because  I  mean  to  use  the  word  myself  later  on  in 
a  totally  different  sense ;  partly  also,  because  this  explana- 
tion contributes  to  fa<dlitate  the  comi)rehension  of  the  law 
of  causality. — 3.  Wolf,  as  we  have  said,  distinguishes  a 
Principium  Cognoscendi,  and  refers  also  under  ca^isa  to 
a  causa  impulsiva,  sive  ratio  voluntatem  determinans. 

§  11.  Philosophers  between  Wolf  and  Kant. 

Baumgarten  repeats  the  Wolfian  distinctions  in  his 
"Metaphysica,"  §§  20-24,  and  §§  306-313. 

Reimarus*,  in  his  •*  Vernunftlehre,"  *  §  81,  distinguishes 
1.  Inward  reason,  of  which  his  explanation  agrees  with 
Wolfs  ratio  essendi,  and  might  even  be  api>licable  to  the 
ratio  cognoscendi,  if  he  did  not  transfer  to  things  what  only 
applies  to  conceptions ;  2.  Outward  reason,  i.e.  causa, — §  120 

*  Doctrine  of  Reason. 
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et  seqq.,  he  rightly  defines  the  ratio  eognoscendi  as  a  condition 
of  the  proposition ;  but  in  an  example,  §  126,  he  neverthe- 
less confounds  it  with  cause. 

Lambert,  in  the  new  Organon,  does  not  mention  Wolfs 
distinctions ;  he  shows,  however,  that  he  recognizes  a  diffe- 
rence between  reason  of  knowledge  and  cause ;  *  for  ho 
says  that  God  is  the  principium  essendi  of  truths,  and  tliat 
truths  are  the  principia  cognoscendi  of  God. 

Plattner,  in  his  Aphorisms,  §  868,  says :  "  What  is  called 
reason  and  concl  iSion  within  our  knowledge  {principium 
cognoscendi,  ratio — rationatum),  is  in  reality  cause  and  effect 
(causa  efficiens — effectus).  Every  cause  is  a  reason,  every 
effect  a  conclusion."  He  is  therefore  of  opinion  that 
cause  and  effect,  in  reality,  correspond  to  the  conceptions 
reason  and  consequence  in  otir  thought  j  that  the  former 
stand  in  a  similar  relation  with  respect  to  the  latter  as  * 
substance  and  accident,  for  instance,  to  subject  and  predi- 
cate, or  the  quality  of  the  object  to  our  sensation  of  that 
quality,  <&c.  &c.  I  think  it  useless  to  refute  this  opinion, 
for  it  is  easy  to  see  that  premisses  and  conclusion  in  judg- 
ments stand  in  an  entirely  different  relation  to  one  another 
from  a  knowledge  of  cause  and  effect ;  although  in  indi- 
vidual cases  even  knowledge  of  a  cause,  as  such,  may  bo 
the  reason  of  a  judgment  which  enunciates  the  effect.* 

§  12.  Hume. 

No  one  before  this  serious  thinker  had  ever  doubted 
what  follows.  First,  and  before  all  things  in  heaven  and 
on  earth,  is  the  Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason  in  the  form 
of  the  Law  of  Causality.  For  it  is  a  Veritas  oiterna  :  i.e.  it  is 
in  and  by  itself  above  Gods  and  Fate;  whereas  every- 
thing else,  the  understanding,  for  instance,  which  thinks 

*  Lambert,  "  Now  Organon,'*  vol.  i.  §  672. 
'  Compare  §  36.  of  this  treatise. 
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that  principle,  and  no  less  the  whole  world  and  whatever 
may  be  its  cause — atoms,  motion,  a  Creator,  et  ccetera — is 
what  it  is  only  in  accordance  with,  and  by  virtue  of,  that 
principle.  Hume  was  the  first  to  whom  it  occurred  to 
inquire  whence  this  law  of  causality  derives  its  authority, 
and  to  demand  its  credentials.  Everyone  knows  the  result 
at  which  he  arrives :  that  causality  is  nothing  l)cyond  the 
emi>irically  perceived  snccession  of  things  and  states  in 
Time,  with  wliich  habit  has  made  us  familii|.r.  Tlio  fallacy 
of  this  result  is  felt  at  oikjc,  nor  is  it  difliculi  to  refute.  The 
merit  lijs  in  the  qucKtiou  itself ;  for  it  became  the  iinpulHO 
and  starting-point  for  Kant's  i)rof<jund  researches,  and  by 
their  means  led  to  an  incompariibly  deeper  and  more 
thorough  view  of  Idealism  than  the  one  which  had  hitherto 
existed,  and  which  was  eh  iofly  Berkeley's.  It  led  to  transcen- 
dental  Idealism,  from  which  arises  the  conviction,  that  the 
world  is  as  dei^ndent  ui)on  us,  as  a  whole,  as  we  are  depen- 
dent upon  it  in  detail.  For,  by  pointing  out  the  existence  of 
those  transcendental  principles,  as  such,  which  enable  us  to 
determine  d  imori,  i.e.  before  all  exi)erience,  certain  points 
concerning  objects  and  their  possibility,  he  proved  that 
these  things  could  not  exist,  as  they  present  themselves  to 
us,  indei)endently  of  our  knowledge.  The  resemblance 
between  a  world  such  as  this  and  a  dream,  is  obvious. 

§  13.  Kant  and  his  School, 

Kant's  chief  passage  on  the  Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason 
is  in  a  little  work  entitled  "  On  a  discovery,  which  is  to 
permit  us  to  dispense  with  all  Criticism  of  Pure  I^ason."  * 
Section  I.,  lit,  A.  Here  ho  strongly  urges  the  distinction 
between  **  the  logical  (formal)  principle  of  cognition 
*  every  proposition  must  have  its  reason,'  and  the  transcen- 

*  *•  Ueber  eine  EnUleckung,  nach  der  alle  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft 
entbchrlich  gemacht  warden  soil.'' 
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dental  (material)  principle  'every  thing  must  have  its 
cause/  "  in  his  controversy  with  Eberhard,  who  had  iden- 
tified  them  as  one  and  the  same. — I  intend  myself  to  criticize 
Kant's  proof  of  the  a  priori  and  consequently  transcen- 
dental character  of  the  law  of  causality  further  on  in  a 
separate  paragraph,  after  having  given  the  only  true 
proof. 

With  those  precedents  to  guide  thcra,  the  several  writers 
on  Logic  belonging  to  Kant's  school ;  Ilofhauer,  Maass, 
Jakol),  KicHcwetter  and  others,  have  defined  pretty  accu- 
rately the  distinction  between  reason  and  cause.  Kiese- 
wetter,  more  especially,  gives  it  thus  quite  satisfactorily :  ^ 
**  Reason  of  knowledge  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  reason 
of  fact  (cause).  The  Principle  of  Sufficient  Keason  belongs 
to  Logic,  that  of  Causality  to  Metaphysics.''  The  former  is 
the  fundamental  principle  of  thought ;  the  latter  that  of 
experience.  Cause  refers  to  real  things,  logical  reason  has 
only  to  do  with  representations." 

Kant's  adversaries  urge  this  distinction  still  more 
strongly.  G.  E.  Schultze '  complains  that  the  Principle  of 
Sufficient  Reason  is  confounded  with  that  of  Causality. 
Salomon  Maimon  *  regrets  that  so  much  should  be  said 
about  the  sufficient  reason  without  an  explanation  of  what 
is  meant  by  it,  while  he  blames  Kant '  for  deriving  the 
principle  of  causality  from  the  logical  form  of  hypothetical 
judgments. 

F.  H.  Jacobi  *  says,  that  by  the  confounding  of  the  two 
conceptions,  reason  and  cause,  an  illusion  is  produced, 
which  has  given  rise  to  various  false  speculations ;  and  he 
points   out  the  distinction  between  them  after  his  own 

*  Kiesewetter,  "Logik,"  vol.  i.  p.  16. 
'  Ibid.  p.  60. 

»  G.  E.  Schultze,  "  Logik,"  §  10,  Anmerkung  1,  und  §  63. 

*  Sal.  Maimon,  "  Logik,"  p.  20,  21.         *  Ibid,    "  Vorrede,*'  p.  xxiv. 

*  Jacobi,  '*  Briefe  uber  die  Lehre  des  Spinoza,''  Beilage  7,  p.  414. 
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fimliion.  Hero,  Iiow(^v(»r,  an  U  UNual  with  him,  wo  find  a 
^ood  deal  more  of  Helf-eoinplaeent  phraHO-juj^j^lory  than  of 
serious  pl}iloHO]>liy. 

Ifow  Iferr  von  8c?liellinf(  finally  diMiin^uiMlicH  reaHon 
from  eaiiHo,  may  be  Hecn  in  IiiM  "  AjjlionHniH  introductory 
to  the  PhiloHopIiy  of  Nature/'  *  §  1H4,  which  ojm^i  the  llrnt 
lK>ok  of  the  llrHt  volume  of  MarcuH  and  S<ihellin><*H  "  Annals 
of  Medecine."  llm)  we  are  tauf^ht  that  ^''^^'Vity  in  the 
rramm  and  li^ht  the  rau/m  of  all  thinj^H.  'J'liin  I  merely 
ipiote  aw  a  eurioNity  (  for  nucIi  random  talk  would  not 
otlt<*rwiNe  deMcrve  a  place  amon^  the  opinionn  of  Hcrioun 
and  honewt  inquirern. 

§  14.  On  the  Proo/g  of  the  Prlnciide, 

Wo  have  Mtill  to  n?<!ord  variouH  fruitlcMK  attempts  winch 
have  l>een  ma<le  to  prove  the  Principle  of  Suflicient  Ik'aKon, 
mostly  without  ch;arly  defininj^  in  which  sense  it  was 
taken:  Wolfs,  for  instance,  in  liis Ontology,  §  70, repeated 
T»y  IJaumgarten  in  liis  "  Metaphysifjs,"  §  20.  It  is  useless 
to  rc|M»at  and  rcl'iile  it  ln-re,  as  it  obviously  rests  on  a 
verbal  i|uibble.  PltthM'r"  an<l  Jakob**  have  \vM  other 
ytiHtU,  in  which,  however,  the  <ircle  is  easily  dete(;ted.  I 
jmri>ose  dealin}<  with  those  of  Kant  further  on,  as  I  have 
already  said.  Since  I  hope,  in  the  course  of  this  treatise, 
to  jMiint  out  the  diiTerent  laws  of  our  cognitive  faculties, 
of  which  tlie  ]>rin<;ipl(.'  of  suflicient  r<Mison  is  the  (;ommon 
expression,  it  will  result  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  this 
jirinciple  cannot  be  prove*!,  and  that,  on  th(j  contrary, 
Aristotle's    re-mark ;  *    \uyav   f//r5i/<7i    Zv    obic   ton  XJyoc. 

'  *' AphorlHinon  n\r  ICinloitiin^  in  diu  NuturpliiloMophio/' 

■  riuUnvr,**  AplioriHrnitn,**  H  S'-iS. 

>  «lukob,  "  l/i((iU  iiimI  Mi'fiipli^Hik/'  p.  nS  (171)1), 

<  ArUU»fl««,  •*  M«aupli/'  iii.  0.  "  'rimy  uni-k  a  r«H»on  for  ilint  wlil(?li 
liHM  ii<»  rt'iiftoii  \  for  tin*  prhiriplit  of  ilttmoniit ration  U  not  iltuiuuiitratlon.^' 
[Tr/tf  ailflj    O^mpure  with  tliU  citution  **  Annlyt.  iHiHt.'*  i.  2. 
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ciVo2ii{(ii;c  y^p  ^P\^)  ^^*^  aVj£if£ic  fVri  (rationem  eomm 
qucptani,  quorum  non  cut  ratio  :  dcmonBtrationii  enim  prin^ 
cijnum  non  cd  dcmondratio)  may  bo  appliod  witli  equal  y 
propriety  to  all  tlieHO  proof 8.  For  every  proof  is  a  refe-/ 
renee  to  Bomeiliing  alroa<ly  recogniHod ;  and  if  wo  continue 
requiring  a  proof  again  for  tliis  Hometliing,  whatever  it  be, 
we  at  laBt  arrive  at  certain  proponitlons  which  exi)re88  the 
forniH  and  Iaw8,  therefore  the  conditiouB,  of  all  thought  and 
of  all  knowh^lge,  in  the  application  of  which  conMequ<»ntly 
all  thought  aii<l  all  knowledge  couNintB :  no  that  certainty 
in  nothing  but  corrcMpondence  with  tho8e  eonditiouB,  forms 
and  law8,  th(?reforo  their  own  certainty  cannot  again  be 
ascertained  by  nieang  of  other  propobitions.  In  the  fifth 
cha])ter  I  mean  to  discuHB  the  kind  of  trutk  which  belongs 
to  ])ropoHition8  HiU'h  as  thene. 

To  seek  a  ))roof  for  the  Principle  of  Suflicient  Reason,  is, 
moreover,  an  especially  flagrant  absurdity,  which  shows  a 
want  of  reflection.  Every  i>roof  is  a  demonstration  of  tho 
reason  for  a  judgment  which  has  been  i)ronounced,  and 
whirh receives  the  predicate  (rue  in  virtue  pre<iMrly  of  that 
d<*niouNtnitiou.  Thin  iieceHMity  for  a  n^ason  is  exactly  what 
tho  l*rin<!iplo  of  Hullhifnt  Itrason  expn'ssos.  Now  if  wo 
require  a  proof  of  it,  or,  in  other  words,  a  demonstration  of 
its  reason,  we  thereby  already  assume  it  to  be  true,  nay, 
we  fotmd  otir  demand  precisely  ujwn  that  assumption,  and 
thus  wo  find  ourselves  involved  in  tho  circle  of  exacting  a 
proof  of  our  right  to  exact  a  proof. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

lirSUPPICIBNCT    OF    THE    OLD    AND    OUTLINES    OF   A    NEW 
DEMONSTRATION, 

§  15.  Caie$  which  are  not  comprised  among  the  old  eetab^ 
lished  meanings  of  the  Principle. 

FKOM  the  summary  given  in  tlic  preceding  chapter  we 
gather,  that  two  distinct  applications  of  the  principle 
of  sufficient  reason  have  been  recognized,  although  very 
gradually,  very  tardily,  and  not  without  frequent  relapses 
into  error  and  confusion :  the  one  being  its  application  to 
judgments,  which,  to  be  true,  must  have  a  reason ;  the 
other,  its  application  to  changes  in  material  objects,  which 
must  always  have  a  cause.  In  both  cases  we  find  the 
principle  of  sufficient  reason  authorizing  us  to  ask  why  ?  a 
quality  which  is  essential  to  it.  But  are  all  the  cases  in 
which  it  authorizes  us  to  ask  v)hy  comprised  in  these  two 
relations?  If  I  ask:  Why  are  the  three  sides  of  this 
triangle  equal  ?  the  answer  is :  Because  the  three  angles 
are  so.  Now,  is  the  equality  of  the  angles  the  cause  of  the 
equality  of  the  sides?  No;  for  here  we  have  to  do  with 
no  change,  consequently  with  no  effect  which  must  have  a 
cause. — Is  it  merely  a  logical  reason  ?  No ;  for  the  equality 
of  the  angle'  is  not  only  a  proof  of  the  equality  of  the 
sides,  it  is  not  only  the  foundation  of  a  judgment :  mere 
conceptions  alone  would  never  suffice  to  explain  why  the 
sides  must  be  equal,  because  the  angles  are  so ;  for  the 
conception  of  the  equality  of  the  sides  is  not  contained  in 
that  of  the  equality  of  the  angles.     Here  therefore  we 
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have  no  connection  between  conceptions  and  judgments, 
but  between  sides  and  angles.  The  equality  of  the  angles 
is  not  the  direct,  but  the  indirect  reason,  by  which  wo  know 
the  equality  of  the  sides ;  for  it  is  the  reason  why  a  thing 
is  such  as  it  is  (in  this  case,  that  the  sides  are  equal)  :  the 
angles  being  equal,  the  sides  must  therefore  be  equal. 
Here  we  have  a  necessary  connection  between  angles  and 
sides,  not  a  direct,  necessary  connection  between  two 
judgments. — Or  again,  if  I  ask  why  infecta  facia,  but  never 
facta  infecta  fieri  j^ossunt,  consequently  why  the  past  is 
absolutely  irrevocable,  the  future  inevitable,  even  this  does 
not  admit  of  j^urely  logical  proof  by  means  of  mere  abstract 
conceptions,  nor  does  it  belong  either  to  causality,  which 
only  rules  occurrences  within  Time,  not  Time  itself.  The 
present  hour  hurled  the  preceding  one  into  the  bottomless  pit 
of  the  past,  not  through  causality,  but  immediately,  through 
its  mere  existence,  which  existence  was  nevertheless  inevi« 
table.  It  is  impossible  to  make  this  comprehensible  or  even 
clearer  by  means  of  mere  conceptions ;  we  recognise  it,  on 
the  contrary,  quite  directly  and  instinctively,  just  as  we 
recognize  the  difference  between  right  and  left  and  all  that 
depends  upon  it :  for  instance,  that  our  left  glove  will  not 
fit  our  right  hand,  &c.  &c. 

Now,  as  all  those  cases  in  which  the  principle  of  sufficient 
reason  finds  its  api)lication  cannot  therefore  be  reduced 
to  logical  reason  and  consequence  and  to  cause  and  effect, 
the  law  of  specification  cannot  have  been  sufficiently  at- 
tended  to  in  this  classification.  The  law  of  homogeneity, 
however,  obliges  us  to  assume,  that  these  cases  cannot  differ 
to  infinity,  but  that  they  may  be  reduced  to  certain  si)ecies. 
Now,  before  attempting  this  classification,  it  will  be  ueces- 
sary  to  determine  what  is  peculiar  to  the  principle  of  suffi. 
cient  reason  in  all  cases,  as  its  special  characteristic ;  be- 
cause the  concei>tion  of  the  genus  must  always  be  deter* 
mined  before  the  conception  of  the  species. 
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§  16.  The  Boots  of  the  Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason. 

Our  knowing  consciousness ^  which  manifests  itself  as  outer 
and  inner  Sensibility  (or  receptivity)  and  as  Understanding 
and  Reason^  subdivides  itself  into  Subject  and  Object  and 
contains  nothing  else.  To  be  Object  for  the  Subject  and  to  be 
our  representation t  are  the  same  thing.  All  our  representa- 
iions  stand  towards  one  another  in  a  regulated  connection, 
which  may  be  determined  1  pbiobi,  and  on  account  of  which, 
nothing  existing  separately  and  independently,  nothing  single 
or  detached,  can  become  an  Object  for  us.  It  is  this  connec- 
tion which  is  expressed  by  the  Principle  of  Sufficient 
Reason  in  its  generality.  Now,  although,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  what  has  gone  before,  this  connection 
assumes  different  forms  according  to  the  different  kinds  of 
objects,  which  forms  are  differently  expressed  by  the  Prin- 
ciple of  Sufficient  Reason ;  still  the  connection  retains  what 
is  common  to  all  these  forms,  and  this  is  expressed  in  a 
general  and  abstract  way  by  our  principle.  The  relations 
upon  which  it  is  founded,  and  which  will  be  more  closely 
indicated  in  this  treatise,  are  what  I  call  the  Root  of  the 
Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason.  Now,  on  closer  inspection, 
according  to  the  laws  of  homogeneity  and  of  specification, 
these  relations  separate  into  distinct  species,  which  differ 
widely  from  each  other.  Their  number,  however,  may  be 
reduced  to  fotir,  according  to  the  four  classes  into  which 
everything  that  can  become  an  object  for  us — that  is  to  say, 
all  our  representations — may  be  divided.  These  classes  will 
be  stated  an4  considered  in  the  following  four  chai)ters. 

We  shall  see  the  Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason  appear 
under  a  different  form  in  each  of  them  ;  but  it  will  also 
show  itself  under  all  as  the  same  principle  and  as  derived 
from  the  said  root,  precisely  because  it  admits  of  being 
expressed  as  above. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ON  THE  FIRST  CLASS  OF  OBJECTS  FOR  THE  SUBJECT,  AND 
THAT  FOBM  OF  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  SUFFICIENT  REASON 
TfHICH    PREDOMINATES   IN   IT. 

§  17.  General  Account  of  this  Class  of  Objects. 

THE  first  class  of  objects  possible  to  our  representative 
faculty,  is  that  of  intuitive,  complete,  empirical  repre- 
sentations. They  are  intuitive  as  opposed  to  tnero  thoughts, 
i.e.  abstract  conceptions ;  they  are  complete,  inasmuch  as, 
according  to  Kant's  distinction,  they  not  only  contain  the 
formal,  but  also  the  material  part  of  phenomena ;  and  they 
are  empirical,  partly  as  proceeding,  not  from  a  mere  con- 
nection  of  thoughts,  but  from  an  excitation  of  fcelmg  in 
our  sensitive  organism,  as  their  origin,  to  which  they  con- 
stantly refer  for  evidence  as  to  their  reality :  partly  also 
because  they  are  linked  together,  according  to  the  united 
laws  of  Space,  Time  and  Causality,  in  that  complex  without 
beginning  or  end  which  forms  our  Empirical  licaliiy.  As, 
nevertheless,  according  to  the  result  of  Kant's  teaching, 
this  Empirical  Reality  does  not  annul  their  Transcendental 
Ideality,  we  shall  consider  them  here,  where  we  have  only 
to  do  with  the  formal  elements  of  knowledge,  merely  as 
representations. 

§  18.  Outline  of  a  Transcendental  Analysis  of  Empirical 
Reality. 

The  forms  of  these  representations  are  those  of  the  inner 
and  outer  sense ;  namely.  Time  and  Space.    But  these  are 
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only  pereeptibh  when  filled.  Their  perceptibility  is  Matter, 
to  which  I  shall  return  further  on,  and  again  in  §  21.  If 
Time  were  the  only  form  of  these  representations,  there 
could  be  no  coexistence,  therefore  nothing  pennanent  and 
no  duration.  For  Time  is  only  perceived  when  filled,  and 
its  course  is  only  perceived  by  the  changes  which  take  place 
in  that  which  fills  it.  The  permanence  of  an  object  is 
therefore  only  recognized  by  contrast  with  the  changes  going 
on  in  other  objects  coexistent  with  it.  But  the  represen- 
tation of  coexistence  is  impossible  in  Time  alone;  it  de- 
•pends,  for  its  completion,  upon  the  representation  of  Space ; 
because,  in  mere  Time,  all  things  follow  one  another,  and 
in  mere  Space  all  things  are  side  by  side ;  it  is  accordingly 
only  by  the  combination  of  Time  and  Space  that  the  rejjre- 
sentation  of  coexistence  arises. 

On  the  other  hand,  were  Space  the  sole  form  of  this  class 
of  representations,  there  would  be  no  change ;  for  change 
or  alteration  is  succession  of  states,  and  succession  is  only 
possible  in  Time.  We  may  therefore  define  Time  as  the 
possibility  of  opiX)site  states  in  one  and  the  same  thing. 

Tlius  we  see,  that  although  infinite  divisibility  and  infi- 
nite extension  are  common  to  both  Time  and  Space,  these 
two  forms  of  empirical  representations  differ  fundamen- 
tally, inasmuch  as  what  is  essential  to  the  one  is  without 
any  meaning  at  all  for  the  other :  juxtaposition  having  no 
meaning  in  Time,  succession  no  meaning  in  Space.  The 
empirical  representations  which  belong  to  the  orderly  com- 
plex of  reality,  appear  notwithstanding  in  both  forms  to* 
gether ;  nay,  the  intimate  union  of  both  is  the  condition  of 
reality  which,  in  a  sense,  grows  out  of  them,  as  a  product 
grows  out  of  its  factors.  Now  it  is  the  Understanding 
which,  by  means  of  its  own  peculiar  function,  brings  about 
this  union  and  connects  these  heterogeneous  forms  in  such 
a  manner,  that  empirical  reality — albeit  only  for  that 
Understanding — arises  out  of  their  mutual  interpenetra- 
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tion,  and  arises  as  a  collective  representation,  forming  a 
complex,  held  together  by  the  forms  of  the  principle 
of  suflScient  reason,  but  whose  limits  are  problematical. 
Each  single  representation  belonging  to  this  class  is  a  part 
of  this  complex,  each  one  taking  its  place  in  it  according 
to  laws  known  to  us  d  priori;  in  it  therefore  countless 
objects  coexist,  because  Substance,  i.e.  Matter,  remains 
permanent  in  spite  of  the  ceaseless  flow  of  Time,  and  be- 
cause its  states  change  in  spite  of  the  rigid  immobility  of 
Space.  In  this  complex,  in  short,  the  whole  objective,  real 
world  exists  for  us.  The  reader  who  may  be  interested  in 
this,  will  find  the  present  rough  sketch  of  the  analysis  of 
empirical  reality  further  worked  out  in  §  4  of  the  first 
volume  of  "  Die  Welt  als  Wille  und  Vorstellung,"  *  where 
a  closer  explanation  is  given  of  the  way  in  which  the  Un- 
derstanding effects  this  union  and  thus  creates  for  itself 
the  empirical  world.  He  will  also  find  a  very  important 
help  in  the  table,  "  Prcedicabilia  a  priori  of  Time,  Space,  and 
Matter,"  which  is  added  to  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  second 
volume  of  the  same  work,  and  which  I  recommend  to  bis 
attention,  as  it  especially  shows  how  the  contrasts  of  Time 
and  Space  are  equally  balanced  in  Matter,  as  their  product, 
under  the  form  of  Causality. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  detailed  exposition  of 
that  function  of  the  Understanding  which  is  the  basis  of 
empirical  reality ;  only  we  must  first,  by  a  few  incidental 
explanations,  remove  the  more  immediate  objections  which 
the  fundamental  idealism  of  the  view  I  have  adopted  might 
encounter. 

'  Vol.  i.  p.  12,  and  scqq,  of  the  1st  edition  j  p.  9  of  the  3rd  edition. 
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§  19.  Immediate  Presence  of  Representations, 

Now  as,  notwithstanding  this  union  through  the  Under- 
standing of  the  forms  of  the  inner  and  outer  sense  in  repre- 
senting Matter  and  with  it  a  permanent  outer  world,  all 
immediate  knowledge  is  nevertheless  acquired  by  the  Subject 
through  the  inner  sense  alone — the  outer  sense  being  again 
Object  for  the  inner,  which  in  its  turn  i>erceives  the  percep- 
tions of  the  outer — and  as  therefore,  with  respect  to  the 
immediate  presence  of  representations  in  its  consciousness, 
the  Subject  remains  under  the  rule  of  Time  alone,  as  the 
form  of  the  inner  sense  :*  it  follows,  that  only  one  representa- 
tion can  be  present  to  it  (the  Subject)  at  the  same  time, 
although  that  one  may  be  very  complicated.  When  we 
speak  of  representations  as  immediately  2jre8C7it,  we  mean, 
that  they  are  not  only  known  in  the  union  of  Time  and  Space 
effected  by  the  Understanding — an  intuitive  faculty,  as  we 
shall  soon  see — through  which  the  collective  representa- 
tion of  empirical  reality  arises,  but  that  they  are  known  in 
mere  Time  alone,  as  representations  of  the  inner  sense,  and 
just  at  the  neutral  point  at  which  its  two  currents  sepa- 
rate, called  the  incsent.  The  necessary  condition  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  paragraph  for  the  immediate  pre- 
sence of  a  representation  of  this  class,  is  its  causal  action 
upon  our  H<^nH(.*s  and  eonH«Mjuenily  upon  our  organism, 
wliich  itself  l>elongs  to  this  class  of  olijects,  and  is  there- 
fore subject  to  the  causal  law  which  predominates  in  it 
and  which  we  are  now  about  to  examine.  Now  as  therefore, 
on  the  one  hand,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  inner  and  outer 
world,  the  Subject  cannot  stop  short  at  that  one  represen- 
tation ;  but  as,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  coexistence 

'  Compare  Kant, "  Krit.  d.  r.  Vern.**  Klementarlehre.  Abschnitt  ii. 
Schliisse  a.  d.  Be<;r.  h  and  c,  1st  edition,  pp.  33  and  34;  5tli  edition, 
p.  49.     (Transl  M.  Miiller,  p.  29,  b  and  c.) 
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in  Time  alone:  that  single  representation  must  always 
vanish  and  be  superseded  by  others,  in  virtue  of  a  law 
whicli  we  cannot  determine  a  j^riori,  but  which  depends 
upon  circumstances  soon  to  bo  mentioned.  It  is  moreover 
a  well-known  fact,  that  the  imagination  and  dreams  repro- 
duce the  immediate  presence  of  representations ;  the  inves- 
tigation of  that  fact,  however,  belongs  to  empirical  Psy- 
chology. Now  as,  notwithstanding  the  transitory,  isolated 
nature  of  our  representations  with  respect  to  their  imme- 
diate  presence  in  our  consciousness,  the  Subject  nevertheless 
retains  the  representation  of  an  all-comprehensive  complex 
of  reality,  as  described  above,  by  means  of  the  function  of 
the  Understanding ;  representations  have,  on  the  strength 
of  this  antithesis,  been  viewed,  as  something  quite  dif- 
ferent when  considered  as  belonging  to  ^that  complex 
than  when  considered  with  reference  to  their  immediate 
presence  in  our  consciousness.  From  the  former  point 
of  view  they  were  called  real  ihmgs ;  from  the  latter 
only,  representations  Kar  ilox^v.  This  view  of  the  matter, 
which  is  the  ordinary  one,  is  known  under  the  name  of 
Realism,  On  the  appearance  of  modern  j)hilosoi»hy, 
Idealism  opj)Osed  itself  to  this  Realism  and  lias  since  been 
steadily  gaining  ground.  Malebranche  and  Berkeley  were 
it's  earliest  representatives,  and  Kant  enhanced  it  to  the 
power  of  Traus(!endental  Idealism,  by  which  the  <ro.exis- 
tenee  of  th(j  Empirical  Ideality  of  tilings  with  their  Trai^s- 
cendeutal  Ideality  becomes  conceivable,  and  according  to 
which  Kant  expresses  himself  as  follows :  ^  "  Trayiscefi' 
dental  Idealism  teaches  that  all  phenomena  are  represen- 
tations only,  not  things  by  themselves."      And  again  i'** 

^  Kant,  **  Krit.  d.  r.  V.*'  Kritik  des  Vierten  Paralogismus  dcr  transeen- 
dentulen  Psychologie,  p.  369, 1st  edition.  .(^"Sl'  Ta-uusI.  by  M.  Mliller, 
p  320.) 

'  Ibid,  Ist  edition,  pp.  374-376.  Kote.  (Engl.  Transl.  p.  326. 
Note.) 
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**  Space  itself  is  nothing  hut  mere  representation,  and  what- 
ever is  in  it  must  therefore  be  contained  in  tliat  represen- 
tation. There  is  nothing  whatever  in  Space,  except  so  far 
afit  is  really  represented  in  it."  Finally  he  says :  *  "If  we 
take  away  the  thinking  Subject,  the  whole  material  world 
must  vanish ;  because  it  is  nothing  but  a  phenomenon  in  the 
sensibility  of  our  own  su]>jcct  and  a  certain  class  of  its  repre- 
sentations." In  India,  Idealism  is  even  a  doctrine  of  popular 
religion,  not  only  of  Brahminism,  but  of  Buddhism ;  in 
Europe  alone  is  it  a  paradox,  in  consequence  of  the  essen- 
tially and  unavoidably  realistic  principle  of  Judaism.  But 
EcaKsm  quite  overlooks  the  fact,  that  the  so-called  exis- 
tence of  these  real  things  is  ahHolulthj  nothiiKj  hut  their 
Ir.iiHj  rvprcBcniv.d  (ein  VonjaHfrJU-vJcrdra)^  or — if  it  be  in- 
HinUtd,  that  only  tlie  ijnm<Mliate  pnjHi'iice  in  the  conscious- 
ness  of  the  Subject  can  be  called  being  represented  kut* 
hTi\i\uay — it  is  even  only  a  possibility  of  being  represented 
kutU  ivvauiy.  The  realist  forgets  that  the  Object  ceases  to 
Ijc  Object  a])art  from  its  reference  to  the  Subject,  and  that 
if  we  take  away  tiiat  references  or  think  it  away,  we  at 
ouce  do  away  with  all  objective  existence,  [jeilmit/,  while 
be  clearly  felt  the  Subjeet  to  be  the  neciessary  conclition  for 
tho  Object,  was  nevertheless  unable  to  get  rid  of  tho 
thought  that  obj<;cts  exist  1)y  theins<?lv<»s  and  in^h^pendently 
of  all  referencAJ  whatsoever  to  tho  Subjeet,  i.a.  indepeai- 
(Icutly  of  l>eing  represented,  lie  therefore  assumed  in  tho 
lirHt  place  a  world  of  objects  exa<^lly  like  the  world  of 
represen  tat  ions  and  running  paralli'l  wilh  it,  havitig  no 
direct,  but  only  an  outward  <!onn<»<'tion  with  it  by  means 
of  a  Jifirmonia  j^ru^tttahltUa ; — ohviounly  the  most  super- 
fluous thing  ix>ssible,  for  it  never  conujs  within  perception, 
and  the  i)recisely  similar  world  of  representations  which 
does  come  within  perception,  goes  its  own  way  regardless 

*  Kant,  "  Krit.  d.  r.  V/*    "  Botrachtung  ubcr  die  Summe,''  &c.,  p.  383 
of  ht  edition.    (Kngl.  Tran»l,  p.  3a  1 .) 
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of  it.  When,  however,  he  wanted  to  determine  more  closely 
the  essence  of  these  things  existing  objectively  in  them- 
selves, he  found  himself  obliged  to  declare  the  Objects  in 
themselves  to  be  Subjects  (monadea),  and  by  doing  so  he 
furnished  the  most  striking  proof  of  the  inability  of  our 
consciousness,  in  as  far  as  it  is  merely  cognitive,  to  find 
within  the  limits  of  the  intellect — Le.  of  the  apparatus  by 
means  of  which  we  represent  the  world — anything  beyond 
Subject  and  01)ject ;  the  representer  and  the  represented. 
Therefore,  if  we  abstract  from  the  objectivity  of  an  Object, 
or  in  other  words,  from  its  being  represented  {VorgestellU 
werden),  if  we  annul  it  in  its  quality  as  an  Object,  yet  still 
wish  to  retain  something,  we  can  meet  with  nothing  but 
the  Suhjeci.  CouverHely,  if  we  desire  to  abstract  from  the 
subjectivity  of  the  Su!)ject,  yet  to  have  something  over, 
the  contrary  takes  place,  and  this  leads  to* Materialism. 

Spinoza,  who  never  thoroughly  sifted  the  matter,  and 
never  therefore  acquired  a  clear  notion  of  it,  nevertheless 
quite  understood  the  necessary  correlation  between  Subject 
and  Ol>j<Jct  as  ho  essential,  that  they  are  inconeeivablo 
without  it;  consequently  he  defined  it  as  an  identity  in  the 
Substance  (which  alone  exists)  of  that  which  knows,  with 
that  which  has  extension. 

OiJSKiiVATXON. — With  rcforcnco  to  tho  chief  argument  of  this  para- 
graph, 1  take  the  opportunity  to  remark  that  if,  in  tho  course  of  this 
trcatiMe,  for  tho  take  of  brevity  and  in  order  to  be  more  easily  under- 
iilood,  1  at  any  time  use  tho  term  real  ohjcctn^  I  mean  by  it  nothin|; 
but  the  intuitive  repreHeiitationH  that  are  united  to  form  tho  conipUx  of 
oinplricttl  reality,  which  reality  in  itself  always  remainft  ideal. 

§  20.  Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason  of  Becoming, 

In  the  Class  of  Objects  for  tho  Subject  just  described,  the 
principle  of  suflicient  reason  figures  as  the  Law  of  Causality , 
and,  as  such,  I  call  it  the  Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason 
of  Becoming,  principium  rationis  sufficient  is  fiendi.     By  it, 
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all  object!  presenting  tlicmBclves  within  the  entire  ran^e 
of  our  representation  are  linked  together,  as  far  as  the 
appearance  and  diHapi)carance  of  their  states  is  concerned, 
i.c,  in  the  movement  of  the  current  of  Time,  to  form  the 
complex  of  empiri<*al  reality.  The  law  of  caunality  is  as 
follows,  Wlwn  one  or  M<}v<»ral  rral  ol»j<fciH  pann  into  any 
m»w  slaU),  some  oilir;r  stain  nniHi  liav<»  pnuf^led  this  one, 
u\nm  VfhU'U  the  ucw  niaU*  regularly  follows,  ir,.  as  off <'n  as 
thai  pre«M?«ling  onu  iHTurs,  'J'liis  sort  of  following  wi»  mil 
rcHnllifiij ;  the  first  of  ilm  stai<?s  Inking  nannMl  a  tuiuHii,  the 
second  an  fffcct,  Wlnjua  sulmianro  tak<»H  <in»,  for  inHtain*i», 
this  Klaf4i  of  igniticm  must  have  JK'en  proced4*d  hy  a  Klaie, 
1**,  of  aflinity  to  oxyg«»n  ;  2".  of  eoniai;t  with  oxyg«'n  ; 
3",  of  a  given  tempi'rature.  Now,  as  ignition  nniHt  ne- 
cesHarily  follow  immcdiai<fly  ui>ou  this  Htati%  and  as  it  has 
only  ju»t  taken  i>lace,  that  state  cannot  always  have  hcen 
there,  hut  must,  on  the  contrary,  have  only  just  Hupervcned. 
This  mipervening  is  calh;d  a  chavfje.  It  is  on  this  aeconnt 
that  the  law  of  causality  Hiands  in  ex<'lnHivu  riOaiion  to 
duingt'H  and  has  to  do  with  th*;m  alone.  Ev<.*ry  effect,  at  the 
time  it  takes  place,  is  a  chanye  and,  precisely  by  not  having 
occurred  sooner,  infallibly  indicatcH  Home  other  chanya  by 
which  it  has  been  preceded.  That  other  change  takes  the 
name  of  cause,  when  referred  to  the  following  one — of 
effect,  when  referred  to  a  third  necessarily  preceding  c/frt a/ ^c. 
This  iH  the  chain  of  causality.  It  is  n<;<!eKHarily  without  a 
Iwginning.  By  it,  each  HUi)ervening  Hiaie  munt  have  re- 
BuIU'd  from  a  precc^ling  change :  in  the  case  just  men- 
tioned, for  instane<%  from  the  MubHtanetj  being  l>rought  into 
vjtuiiuii  with  free  heat,  from  which  neeesHarily  rcHulti'd  the 
lieight<jned  t^tmperature  j  this  contact  again  depended 
U]»on  a  preceding  change,  for  insfanco  the  Hun*s  rays  falling 
upon  a  burning-glaHs;  this  again  upon  the  rcimoval  of  a 
cloud  from  before  the  sun  ;  this  upon  the  wind ;  the  wind 
ujion  the  unequal  density  of  the  atmosjdiere ;  this  upon 
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other  conditions,  and  so  forth  in  infinitum.  When  a  state  '/'' 
contains  all  the  requisite  conditions  for  bringing  about  a 
new  state  excepting  one,  this  one,  when  at  last  it  arrives,  is, 
in  a  seuBC,  rightly  called  the  cause  icar'  Uo\{iv,  inasmuch 
as  we  here  have  tlie  final — in  this  case  the  decisive — change 
CHpecially  in  view ;  but  if  we  leave  out  tliis  consideration, 
no  single  condition  of  the  causal  state  has  any  advantage 
over  the  rest  with  reference  to  the  determination  of  the 
iMUiHal  connection  in  general,  merely  because  it  hajipeiis  to 
be  the  hist,  Thus  the  removal  of  the  cloud  in  the  above 
example,  is  in  so  far  the  cause  of  the  igniting,  as  it  took 
place  later  than  the  direction  of  the  burning-glass  towards 
the  object;  but  this  might  have  taken  place  after  the 
removal  of  the  cloud  and  the  addition  of  oxygen  might 
have  occurred  later  still :  in  this  respect  therefore  it  is  the 
accidental  order  of  things  that  determine i  which  is  the 
cause.  On  closer  inspection,  however,  wo'  find  that  it  is 
the  entire  date  which  is  the  cause  of  the  ensuing  one, 
so  that  the  chronological  order  in  which  its  single  con- 
ditions were  brought  about,  is  in  all  essential  respects 
indifferent.  With  reference  to  a  given  case  therefore,  the 
last  occurring  condition  of  a  state  may  be  called  the  cause 
K-ar'  ilo\r]v,  because  it  completes  the  measure  of  the  necessary 
conditions,  and  its  appearance  thus  becomes  the  decisive 
change.  For  purposes  of  general  consideration,  however, 
it  is  only  the  entire  state  which,  by  bringing  about  its  suc- 
cessor, can  be  regarded  as  the  .cause.  The  single  requisites 
which,  added  together,  complete  and  constitute  the  cause 
may  be  called  causal  elements  {xireilchliche  Momente)  or  even 
cojidUiojiH,  and  into  these  accordingly  the  cause  may  bo 
subdivided,  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  wrong  to  call 
the  objects  themselves  causes,  instead  of  the  states :  some 
would,  for  instance,  call  the  burning-glass  in  the  above 
example  the  cause  of  the  ignition;  while  others,  again, 
would  call  the  cloud  the  cause;   others   the  sun  or  the 
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oxygen^  and  so  ort  arbitrarily  and  without  order.  But  it  is 
ab8urd  to  call  an  object  tlio  caune  of  another  object ;  first  of 
all,  Ijocauso  objects  not  only  contain  form  and  quality,  but 
Matter  also,  "which  has  neither  bcj^inninj^  or  end ;  secondly, 
1)ecauso  the  law  of  causality  refers  exclusively  to  changes, 
i.e.  to  the  entrance  and  exit  of  states  in  Tiirie,  wh(;ruin  it 
repdates  that  special  relation,  in  reference  to  which  the 
earlier  state  is  called  cannCf  the  later  effect,  and  the  ne- 
cessary  connection  l)etween  both,  the  rcHultinrj  of  the  one 
from  the  other. 

I  here  refer  the  thouj^htful  reader  to  the  explanations  I 
have  fj^iven  in  my  chief  work.*  For  it  is  of  the  hij^diest  im- 
poriance  that  our  conception  of  the  true  and  proper  moan- 
ing  of  the  law  of  causality  and  the  spliero  of  its  validity 
should  be  perfectly  clear  and  definite ;  before  all  things, 
that  we  should  recognize,  that  this  law  refers  solely  and 
exclusively  to  changes  of  material  states  and  to  nothing 
else  whatever;  consequc^ntly,  that  it  ought  not  to  bo 
brought  in  when  these  are  not  in  question.  The  law  of 
causality  is  the  regulator  of  the  changes  undergone  in 
Time  by  objects  of  our  outer  experience ;  but  these  objects 
are  all  material.  Each  change  can  only  be  ]:)rought  about 
by  another  having  preceded  it,  which  is  determined  by  a 
rule,  and  then  the  new  change  takes  place  as  being  neces- 
sarily induced  by  the  preceding  one.  This  necessity  is  the 
causal  nexus. 

However  simple  therefore  the  law  of  causality  is,  we 
nevertheless  find  it  expressed  quite  differently  in  all  philo- 
80X>hical  manuals,  from  the  earliest  down  to  the  latest 
ages :  namely,  in  a  broader,  more  abstract,  therefore  less 
definite  way.  Wo  are,  for  instance,  informed,  now,  that  it 
is  that  by  which  something  else  comes  into  being ;  now, 
that  it  is  what  produces  another  thing  or  gives  it  reality, 

»  "  Die  Welt  a.  W.  u.  V."  vol.  U.  chap.  4,  eniwclall/  p.  42  and  Bcq,  of 
the  2nd  edition ;  p.  40  uq.  of  the  3rd  edition. 
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&c,  SiC,  Wolf  says:  Cau$a  est  principiump  a  quo  exU" 
tentia,  $ive  adualitds,  entis  alterius  dependet ;  whereas  it  is 
obvious  that  in  causality  we  have  only  to  do  with  changes 
in  tlie  form  of  uncreated,  indestructible  Matter,  and  that 
a  sprinpinijj  into  existence  of  what  did  not  previously  exist 
is  an  impossibility.  Want  of  clearness  of  tliought  may,  no 
doubt,  in  most  eases  have  led  to  these  views  of  the  causal 
relation ;  but  surely  sometimes  an  arrierc'pcnsix  lurks  in 
the  Iwickj^round — a  tlujolo^ical  intention  coquetiu^  with 
the  Cosnu)lo^*ical  Proof,  for  whoso  sake  it  is  ready  to 
falsify  even  transcendental,  a  j^Twrl  truths,  the  mother's 
milk  of  human  understanding;.  We  find  the  ch?arest 
instance  of  this  in  Thomas  Brown's  book,  '•'On  the  liela- 
tion  of  Cause  and  Effect,"  a  work  of  4G0  pages,  which,  in 
1835,  had  already  reached  its  fourth  editioi^,  and  has  pro- 
bably since  gone  through  several  more,  and  which,  in  spite 
of  its  wearisome,  pedantic,  rambling  prolixity,  does  not 
handle  the  subject  badly.  Now  this  Englishman  rightly 
recognises,  that  it  is  invariably  with  changes  that  the 
causal  law  has  to  do,  and  that  every  effect  is  accordingly  a 
change.  Yet,  although  it  can  hardly  have  escaped  him,  he 
is  unwilling  to  admit  that  every  cause  is  likewise  a  change^ 
and  that  the  whole  process  is  therefore  nothing  but  the 
uninterrupted  nexus  of  changes  succeeding  one  another  in 
Time.  On  the  contrary,  he  persists  in  clumsily  calling  the 
cause  an  object  or  suhstance,  which  precedes  the  change, 
and  in  tormenting  himself  throughout  his  tedious  book 
with  this  entirely  false  expression,  which  spoils  all  his 
exi)lanations,  notwithstanding  his  own  better  knowledge 
and  against  his  conscience,  simply  in  order  that  his  defini- 
tion may  on  no  account  stand  in  the  way  of  the  Cosmo- 
logi<;al  Proof,  which  others  might  hereafter  state  elsewhere. 
—But  what  can  a  truth  be  worth  which  needs  devic4js  such 
as  these  to  prepare  its  way  ? 
And  what  have  our  own  worthy,  honest  German  pro- 
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feasors  of  philosophy  been  doing  in  behalf  of  tlieir  dearly 
beloved  Cosmological  Proof,  since  Kant  dealt  it  tlie  death- 
blow in  his  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  ? — they,  who  prize 
truth  above  everything.     They  were,  indeed,  at  their  wits' 
ends,  for — as  these  worthies  well  know,  though  they  do  not 
say  so—causa  prima  is,  just  as  well  as  causa  sui,  a  contra' 
dictio  in  adjecto,  albeit  the  former  expression  is  more 
generally  used  than  the  latter.       It  is   besides  usually 
pronounced  with    a    very    serious,   not    to  say   solemn, 
air ;  nay,  many  people,  especially  English  Reverends,  turn 
up  their  eyes   in  a  truly  edifying  way   when  they  im- 
pressively and  emphatically  mention  that  contradictio  in 
adjecto :  '  the  first  cause.'     They  know  that  a  first  cause 
is    just    as  inconceivable   as  the  point  at   which  Space 
ends  or  the  moment  when  Time  first  began.     For  every 
cause  is  a  change,  which  necessarily  obliges  us  to  ask  for 
the  preceding  change  that  brought  it  about,  and  so  on  in 
infinitum,  in  infinitum !   Even  a  first  state  of  Matter,  from 
which,  as  it  has  ceased  to  be,  all  following  states  could 
have  proceeded,  is  inconceivable.     For  if  this  state  had  in 
itself  been  the  cause  of  the  following  ones,  they  must  like- 
wise have  existed  from  all  eternity,  and  the  actual  state 
existing  at  the  present  moment  could  not  have  only  just 
now  come  into  being.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  that  first 
state  only  began  to  be  causal  at  some  given  period,  some- 
thing or  other  must  have  changed  it,  for  its  inactivity  to 
have  ceased ;   but  then   something  must  have  occurred, 
some  change  must  have  taken  place ;    and    this   again 
obliges  us  to  ask  for  its  cause — i.e.  a  change  which  pre- 
ceded it ;  and  here  we  are  once  more  on  the  causal  ladder, 
up  which  we  are  whipped  step  by  step,  higher  and  higher, 
in  infinitum,  in  infinitum !     (These  gentlemen  will  surely 
not  have  the  face  to  talk  to  me  of  Matter  itseK  arising  out 
of  nothing !    If  so,  they  will  find  corollaries  at  their  service 
further  on.)     The  causal  law  therefore  is  not  so  accom- 
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modating  as  to  let  itself  bo  used  liko  a  hired  oals 
which  wo  dismiBs  when  wo  have  reached  our  destination ; 
rather  docs  it  resemble  the  broom  brought  to  life  by  tlie 
apprentice- wizard  in  Gothe's  poem,*  which,  when  once  set 
in  motion,  does  not  leave  off  rtinninpf  and  fetching  water 
until  the  old  master-wizard  himself  stops  it,  whicli  he 
alone  has  the  i)0wer  to  do.  These  gentlemen,  however, 
have  no  master- wizards  among  them.  So  what  did  they 
do,  these  noble,  genuine  lovers  of  truth,  ever  on  the  alert, 
of  course,  to  proclaim  the  advent  of  real  merit  to  tho 
world  as  soon  as  it  shows  itself  in  their  profession,  who 
far  from  wishing  to  divert  attention  from  tho  works  of 
those  who  are  really  what  they  only  seem  to  be,  by  craftily 
ignoring  and  meanly  keeping  them  dark,  are  naturally 
foremost  to  acknowledge  their  worth — aye,  surely,  as  surely 
as  folly  loves  'wisdom  above  everything  ?  What  did  they 
do,  I  say,  to  help  their  old  friend,  the  sorely  distressed 
Cosmological  Proof,  now  at  its  last  gasp  ?  Oh,  they  hit 
upon  a  shrewd  device.  **  Friend,**  they  said,  **  you  are  in 
sorry  plight  since  your  fatal  encounter  with  that  stubborn 
old  man  in  Konigsberg,  and  indeed  your  brethren,  the  On  to- 
logical  and  Physico-theological  Proofs  are  in  no  better 
condition.  Never  mind,  you  shall  not  be  abandoned  by 
us  (that  is  what  we  are  paid  for,  you  know) ;  only  you 
must  alter  your  dress  and  your  name — there  is  no  help 
for  it — for  if  we  call  you  by  your  right  name,  every- 
one will  take  to  his  heels.  Now  incognito^  on  the  contrary, 
we  can  take  you  by  the  arm,  and  once  more  lead  you  into 
society;  only,  as  we  have  just  said,  it  must  be  incognito! 
That  is  sure  to  answer !  First  of  all,  your  argument  must 
henceforth  be  called  The  Absolute.  This  has  a  foreign, 
dignified,  aristocratic  ring ;  and  no  one  knows  better  than 
we  do  all  that  can  be  done  with  Germans  by  assuming  airs 
of  importance.  Of  course  all  know  what  the  real  meaning 
*  Gothe,  "  Der  Zauberlehrling.*' 
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*  is,  and  pique  themselves  upon  that  knowledge.  But  you 
yourself  must  come  forward  disguised,  in  the  form  of  an 
enthymeme.  Be  sure  and  leave  behind  you  all  those  pro- 
syllogisms  and  premisses,  by  which  you  used  to  drag  us 
wearily  up  the  long  climax,  for  everyone  knows  how  utterly 
useless  they  are.  Come  forward  with  a  bold  face  and  a 
self-sufficient,  supercilious  air,  like  a  man  of  few  words, 
and  at  one  bound  you  will  reach  the  goal.  Exclaim  (and 
we  will  chime  in),  *  The  Absolute,  confound  it !  that  must 
exist,  or  there  would  be  nothing  at  all ! '  Here,  strike 
the  table  with  your  fist.  Whence  does  the  Absolute 
come?  'What  a  silly  question!  Did  not  I  tell  you 
it  was  the  Absolute  ?  * — That  will  do,  forsooth !  That 
will  do !  Germans  are  accustomed  to  content  themselves 
with  words  instead  of  thoughts.  Do  we  not  train  them 
to  it  from  their  cradle?  Only  look  at  Hegolianism! 
What  is  it  but  empty,  hollow,  nauseous  twaddle !  Yet 
how  brilliant  a  career  was  that  of  this  philosophical 
time-server!  A  few  mercenary  individuals  had  only  to 
strike  up  a  laudation  of  this  stuff,  and  they  at  once 
found  an  echo  to  their  voices  in  the  empty  hollow  of  a 
thousand  numskulls — an  echo  which  still  continues  to  re- 
sound, and  to  extend — and  behold !  an  ordinary  intellect, 
a  common  impostor  soon  became  a  sublime  thinker.  Take 
heart,  therefore !  Besides,  our  friend  and  patron,  we  will 
also  second  you  in  other  ways,  for  how,  indeed,  are  we  to 
get  a  living  without  you  ?  So  that  carping  old  faultfinder, 
Kant,  has  been  criticizing  Reason,  and  clipping  her  wings, 
has  he  ?  Well,  then,  we  will  invent  a  new  sort  of  Reason, 
such  as  has  never  been  heard  of — a  Reason  that  does  not 
think,  but  which  has  direct  intuition — a  Reason  which  sees 
Ideas  (a  high-flown  word,  made  to  mystify),  sees  them 
bodily;  or  which  apprehends  directly  that  which  you  and 
others  seek  to  prove ;  or,  again,  a  Reason  which  has 
forebodings  of  all  this — ^this  last  for  the  benefit  of  those 
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who  do  not  care  to  make  large  concessions,  but  also  are 
satisfied  with  very  little.  Let  us  thus  pass  off  early  incul« 
cated,  popular  conceptions  for  direct  revelations  of  this 
new  kind  of  Eeason,  i.e,  for  inspirations  from  above.  As 
for  that  old-fashioned  Reason,  which  criticism  has  criti- 
cized away,  let  us  degrade  it,  call  it  Understanding,  and 
send  it  about  its  business.  Well,  and  what  is  to  become 
of  real,  true  Understanding? — What  in  the  world  have 
we  to  do  with  real,  true  Understanding  ? — You  smile  in- 
credulously ;  but  we  know  our  listeners,  and  the  hanim^ 
honvm  we  see  on  the  students'  benches  before  us.  Bacon 
of  Verulam  already  in  his  time  said :  *  Young  men  learn  to 
believe  at  Universities.'  Of  this  they  can  learn  as  much  as 
they  wish  from  us ;  we  have  a  good  stock  of  articles  of 
faith  on  hand.  Should  any  misgivings  assail  you,  re- 
member that  we  are  in  Germany,  where  what  would  have 
been  impossible  in  any  other  country,  has  been  found 
possible:  where  a  dull-witted,  ignorant,  pseudo-philosopher, 
whose  ineffably  hollow  verbiage  disorganizes  peoples' 
brains  completely  and  permanently,  a  scribbler  of  non- 
sense— I  am  speaking  of  our  dearly  beloved  Hegel — has 
not  only  been  actually  proclaimed  a  profound  thinker  with 
impunity,  and  even  without  incurring  ridicule,  but  is 
readily  accepted  as  such :  yes,  indeed,  for  this  fiction  has 
found  credence  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  is  believed  to 
this  day! — Once  therefore  we  have  this  Absolute  with 
your  help,  we  are  quite  safe,  in  spite  of  Kant  and  his 
Critique. — We  may  then  philosophise  in  a  lofty  tone, 
making  the  Universe  proceed  from  the  Absolute  by  means 
of  the  most  heterogeneous  deductions,  one  more  tiresome 
than  the  other — this,  by  the  way,  being  their  only  point  of 
resemblance.  We  can  call  the  world  the  Finite,  and  the 
Absolute  the  Infinite — thus  giving  an  agreeable  variety  to 
our  nonsense — and  talk  of  nothing  but  God,  explaining 
how,  why,  wherefore,  by  what  voluntary  or  involuntary 
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process  lie  created  or  brought  forth  the  world,  showing 
whether  he  be  within  or  without  it,  and  so  forth,  as  if 
Philosophy  were  Theolo^,  and  as  if  it  sought  for  en- 
lii^htennient  concerning  God,  not  concerning  the  Universe!  '* 

The  Cosmological  Proof,  with  which  we  here  have  to  do, 
and  to  which  the  above  apostrophe  is  addressed,  consists 
thus,  properly  speaking,  in  the  assertion,  that  the  principle 
of  the  sufficient  reason  of  becoming,  or  the  law  of  causality, 
necessarily  leads  to  a  thought  wliich  destroys  it  and  de- 
clares it  to  be  null  and  void.  For  the  causa  prima  (ahsO' 
lutum)  can  only  be  reached  by  proceeding  upwards  from  con- 
sequence to  reason,  through  a  series  prolonged  ad  libitum ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  stop  short  at  the  causa  prima  with- 
out at  once  annulling  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason. 

Having  thus  briefly  and  clearly  shown  the  nullity  of  the 
Cosmological  Proof,  as  I  had  in  my  second  chapter  already 
shown  the  nullity  of  the  Ontological  Proof,  the  sympa- 
thizing reader  may  perhaps  expect  me  to  do  the  same  with 
res2)ect  to  the  Physico-theological  Proof,  which  is  a  great 
deal  more  plausible.  As,  however,  this  belongs  by  its 
nature  to  a  different  department  of  pliilosopliy,  it  would 
be  quite  out  of  place  here.  I  therefore  refer  him  to  Kant's 
Critique  of  Pure  Eeason,  as  well  as  to  his  Critique  of 
the  Faculty  of  Judgment,  where  he  treats  this  subject  ex 
professo ;  I  likewise  refer  him,  as  a  complement  to  Kant's 
purely  negative  procedure,  to  my  own  positive  one  in  "  The 
Will  in  Nature,"  *  a  work  which,  though  small  in  bulk,  is 
rich  and  weighty  in  content.  As  for  the  indifferent  reader, 
he  is  free  to  let  this  and  indeed  all  my  writings  pass  down 
unread  to  his  descendants.  It  matters  not  to  me  ;  for  I  am 
here,  not  for  one  generation  only,  but  for  many. 

Now,  as  the  law  of  causality  is  known  to  uh  a  jmori,  and  is 
therefore  a  transcendental  hiw,  applicable  to  every  possible 

'  Tlie  translation  of  which  folIuwH  the  Fourfold  Koot  in  tho  present 
volume. 
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experience  and  consequently  without  exception,  as  will  be 
shown  in  §  21 ;  as  moreover  it  decides,  that  upon  a  given, 
definite,  relatively  first  state,  a  second  equally  definite  one 
inevitably  ensues  by  rule,  i.e.,  always  ;  the  relation  between 
cause  and  effect  is  a  necessary  one,  so  that  the  causal  law 
authorizes  us  to  form  hypothetical  judgments,  and  thereby 
shows  itself  to  be  a  form  of  the  principle  of  sufficient 
reason,  upon  which  principle  all  judgments  must  be  founded 
and,  as  will  be  sho\\Ti  further  on,  all  necessity  is  based. 

This  form  of  our  j^rinciple  I  call  the  imnciple  of  the 
sufficient  reason  of  becoming^  because  its  application  in- 
variably  pre-supposes  a  change,  the  entering  upon  a  new 
state :  consequently  a  becoming.  One  of  its  essential  charac- 
teristics is  this  :  that  the  cause  always  precedes  the  effect  in 
Time,  and  this  alone  gives  us  the  original  criterion  by  which 
to  distinguish  which  is  cause  and  which  effect,*of  two  states 
linked  together  by  the  causal  n'^xus.  Conversely,  in  some 
cases,  the  causal  nexus  is  known  to  us  through  former  ex- 
perience ;  but  the  rapidity  with  which  the  different  states 
follow  upon  each  other  is  so  great,  that  the  order  in  which 
this  happens  escapes  our  perception.  We  then  conclude 
with  complete  certitude  from  causality  to  succession  :  thus, 
for  instance,  we  infer  tliat  the  igniting  of  gunpowder  pre- 
cedes its  explosion.^ 

From  this  essential  connection  between  causality  and 
succession  it  follows,  that  the  conception  of  reciprocity, 
strictly  speaking,  has  no  meaning;  for  it  presumes  the 
eft'ect  to  be  again  the  cause  of  its  cause:  that  ia,  tliat 
what  follows  is  at  the  same  time  what  precedes.  In  a 
**  Critique  of  Kantian  Philosophy,"  which  I  have  added  to 
my  chief  work,  and  to  which  I  refer  my  readers,*  I  have 

*  Here  I  refer  my  readers  to  •*  Die  Welt  als  Willo  unci  Vorsti'lluiig,*' 
Tol.  ii.  ehap.  4,  p.  41  of  the  2n(l  edition,  and  p.  45  of  the  .'^rd  edition. 

5*  **  Die  Welt  a.  W.  u.  V."  vol.  i.  pp.  517-521  of  the  2nd  edition,  and 
pp.  544-549  of  the  3rd  edition. 
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ihown  at  length  that  thin  favourite  conception  is  inadmis- 
Bible.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  authors  usually  have  re- 
course to  it  just  wlien  their  insight  is  becoming  less  clear, 
and  this  accounts  for  the  frequency  of  its  use.  Nay,  it  is 
precisely  when  a  writer  comes  to  the  end  of  his  conceptions, 
that  the  word  *  rccijjrocity  *  presents  itself  more  readily 
than  any  other ;  it  may,  in  fact,  be  looked  upon  as  a  kind 
of  alarm-gun,  denoting  that  the  author  has  got  out  of  his 
depth.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  word  Week' 
Bclivirkunfj,  literally  reciprocal  action— or,  as  we  have  pre- 
ferred translating  it,  rcriprocihj — is  only  found  in  the 
Ocrman  hingnag(%  and  that  thrre  is  no  precise  equivalent 
for  it  in  daily  use  in  any  other  tongue, 

Prom  the  law  of  causality  spring  two  corollaries  which, 
in  virtue  of  this  origin,  are  accredited  as  cognitions  a  priori, 
therefore  as  unquestionable  and  without  exception.  They 
arc,  ihe  law  of  inertia  and  that  of  permanence  of  substance. 
The  first  of  these  laws  avers,  that  every  state  m  which  a 
body  can  possibly  be — consequently  that  of  repose  as  well 
as  that  of  any  kind  of  movement — must  last  for  ever  with- 
out  change, diminution,  or  augmentation,  unless  some  cause 
supervenes  to  alter  or  annul  it.  But  the  other  law,  by  which 
the  eternity  of  Matter  is  affirmed,  results  from  the  fact,  that 
the  law  of  causality  is  exclusively  a]>plicable  to  states  of 
bodies,  such  as  repose,  movement,  form,  and  quality,  since  it 
presides  over  their  tem])oral  passing  in  or  out  of  being ;  but 
that  it  is  by  no  means  apj>licable  to  the  existence  of  that  which 
endures  these  states,  and  is  called  Substance,  in  order  pre- 
cisely to  express  its  exemption  from  all  arising  and  perish- 
ing.  *  Substance  isi>ermanent '  means,  that  it  can  neither  pass 
into,  nor  out>of  being:  so  that  its  quantity  existing  in  the 
universe  can  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished.  That 
we  know  this  a  priori,  is  proved  by  the  consciousness  of 
unassailable  certainty  with  which,  when  we  see  a  body  dis- 
appear— whether  it  be  by  conjuring,  by  minute  subdivision. 
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bjr  combustion,  Tolatilisation,  or  indeed  any  process  what- 
ever— we  all  nevertheless  firmlj  assume  that  its  sub- 
stance, t.e.  its  matter,  must  still  exist  somewhere  or  other 
in  undiminished  quantity,  whatever  may  have  become 
of  its  form ;  likewise,  when  we  perceive  a  tody  suddenly  in 
a  place  where  it  was  not  before,  that  it  must  have  been 
brought  there  or  formed  by  some  combination  of  invisible 
particles — for  instance,  by  precipitation — but  that  it,  i.e. 
its  substance,  cannot  have  then  started  into  existence; 
for  this  implies  a  total  impossibility  and  is  utterly  incon- 
ceivable.  The  certainty  with  which  wo  assume  this  before- 
hand (a  /;nori), proceeds  from  the  fact,  that  our  Understand- 
int;  poHMCHBes  almolutcly  no  form  under  which  to  conceive 
the  beglnniuf^  and  end  of  Matter.  For,  as  before  said,  the 
law  of  causality — the  only  form  in  which  we  are  able  to 
conceive  changes  at  all — is  solely  applicable  to  states'  of 
bodies,  and  never  under  any  circumstances  to  the  existence 
of  that  which  undergoes  all  changes :  Matter.  This  is  why  I 
place  the  principle  of  the  permanence  of  Matter  among  the 
corollaries  of  the  causal  law.  Moreover,  we  cannot  have 
acquired  a  posteriori  the  conviction  that  substance  is  per- 
manent, partly  because  it  cannot,  in  most  instances,  be 
empirically  established;  partly  also,  because  every  em- 
pirical knowledge  obtained  exclusively  by  means  of  induc- 
tion, has  only  approximate,  consequently  precarious,  never 
unconditioned,  certainty.  The  firmness  of  our  persuasion  as 
to  this  principle  is  therefore  of  a  different  kind  and  nature 
from  our  security  of  conviction  with  regard  to  the  accuracy 
of  any  empirically  discovered  law  of  Nature,  since  it  has  an 
entirely  different,  perfectly  unshakable,  never  vacillating 
firmness.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  principle  ex- 
presses a  transcendental  knowledge,  i.e.  one  which  deter- 
mines and  fixes,  2^'rior  to  all  experience,  what  is  in  any  way 
possible  within  the  whole  range  of  experience ;  but,  pre- 
/'       cisely  by  this,  it  reduces  the  world  of  experience  to  a  mere 
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cerebral  phenomenon.  Even  the  most  universal  among 
the  non-tranficendcntui  laws  of  Nature  and  the  one  least 
liahlo  to  exception — the  law  of  ^gravitation — in  of  empirical 
origin,  conHcquently  witJiout  guarantee  an  to  its  absolute 
universality ;  wherefore  it  is  still  from  time  to  time  called 
in  question,  and  doubts  occasionally  arise  as  to  its  validity 
beyond  our  solar  system ;  and  astronomers  carefully  call 
attention  to  any  indications  corroborative  of  its  doubtful- 
ness with  which  they  may  happen  to  meet,  thereby  show- 
ing that  they  regard  it  as  merely  empirical.  The  question 
may  of  course  be  raiscjd,  whether  gravitation  takes  effect 
between  bodies  which  are  separated  by  an  absolute  vacuum, 
or  whether  its  action  between  a  solar  system  may  not  be 
mediated  by  some  sort  of  ether,  and  may  not  cease  alto- 
gether iHjtween  fixed  stars  ;  but  these  questions  only  admit 
of  an  empirical  solution,  and  this  proves  that  here  we  have 
not  to  do  with  a  knowledge  a  priori.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  admit  with  Kant  and  Laplace  the  hy])othesi8,  as  the 
most  probable  one,  that  each  solar  HynUim  has  developed 
out  of  an  original  nebula  by  a  gradual  pnxMJss  of  condensa- 
tion, we  still  cannot  for  a  moment  conceive  the  possibility 
of  that  original  substance  having  sprung  into  being 
out  of  nothing :  we  are  forced  to  assume  the  anterior 
existence  of  its  particles  somewhere  or  other,  as  well  as 
their  having  ]>een  brought  together  somehow  or  other, 
precisely  because  of  the  transcendental  nature  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  permanence  of  Substance.  In  my  Critique 
of  Kantian  Philosophy,*  I  have  sliown  at  length,  that 
Substance  is  but  another  word  for  Matter,  the  conception  of 
substance  not  being  realisable  excepting  in  Matter,  and 
therefore  deriving  its  origin  from  Matter,  and  I  have  also 
specially  pointed  out  how  that  conception  was  formed 
solely  to  serve  a  surreptitious  purpose.     Like  many  other 

»  •«  Die  Well  a.  W.  u.  V."  vol.  i.  p.  550  of  2nd,  and  580  of  3rd 
edition. 
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equally  certain  truths,  this  eternity  of  Matter  (called  the 
permanence  of  substance)  is  forbidden  fruit  for  professors 
of  philosophy  ;  so  they  slip  past  it  with  a  bashful,  sidelong 
glance. 

By  the  endless  chain  of  causes  and  effects  which  directs 
all  changes  but  never  extends  beyond  them,  two  existing 
things  remain  untouched,  precisely  because  of  the  limited 
range  of  its  action :  on  the  one  hand,  Matter,  as  we  have 
just  shown;  on  the  other  hand,  the  primary  forces  of 
Nature.  The  first  (matter)  remains  uninfluenced  by  the 
causal  nexus,  ]>ecauso  it  is  that  which  tmdergoes  all  changes, 
or  on  which  they  take  place ;  the  second  (the  primary 
forces),  because  it  is  they  alone  by  which  changes  or  ellects 
become  possible ;  for  they  alone  give  causality  to  causes, 
i.e.  the  faculty  of  operating,  which  the  causes  therefore 
hold  as  mere  vassals  a  fief.  Cause  and  elft^ct  are  changes 
connected  together  to  necessary  succession  in  Time ; 
whereas  the  forces  of  Nature  by  means  of  which  all  causes 
operate,  are  exemj>t  from  all  change;  in  this  sense  there- 
fore tliey  aro  outside  Time,  but  j>recisely  on  tliat  account 
they  are  always  and  everywhere  in  reserve,  omnipresent 
and  inexliausiible,  ever  ready  to  manifest  tbemseives,  as 
soon  as  an  opportunity  presents  itself  in  the  thread  of 
causality.  A  cause,  like  its  effect,  is  invariably  something 
individual,  a  single  cliange ;  whereas  a  force  of  Nature  is 
something  universal,  unchangeable,  present  at  all  times 
and  in  ail  places.  The  attraction  of  a  thread  by  auiber, 
for  instance,  at  the  present  moment,  is  an  ellect ;  its  cause 
is  the  preceding  friction  and  actual  contact  of  the  amber 
with  the  thread ;  and  the  force  of  Nature  which  acts  in, 
and  presides  over,  the  process,  is  Electricity.  The  explana- 
tion of  this  matter  is  to  be  found  in  my  chief  work/  and 
there  I  have  shown  in  a  long  chain  of  causes  and  efTects 

»  See  "  Dio  Welt  a.  W.  u.  V.»'  vol.i.  §  26,  p.  163  of  the  2nd,  and 
p.  160  of  the  drd  edition. 
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how  tlie  most  heterogeneous  natural  forces  successively 
como  into  play  in  them.    By  tliis  explanation  tlio  differeuco 
between  transitory  plicnoinena  and  permanent  forms  of 
operation,  l>eeonM;s  excfCMMlinj^ly  eh'ar;  atid  as,  moreover,  a 
whole  section  (§  20)  is  clc*voird  to  iho  (|U(>Mtion,  it  will  bo 
sulHcient  h<?re  to  give  a  bri<?f  skiHcli  of  it.     The  rule,  by 
which  a  force  of  Nature  manifcmts  itHitlf  in  the  chain  of 
causes  and  effects — consequently  the  link  which  connects  it 
with   them — is  the  law  of   Natun,'.     But  the  confusion 
between  forces  of  Nature  and  causes  is  as  frequent  as  it 
is  detrimental  to  clearness  of  thought.     It  seems  ind<ied 
as  though  no  one  had  accurately  defiiu^d  the  difference 
between  tliese  conceptions  before  me,  however  great  may 
have  been  the  urgency  for  such  a  diHiinefion.     Not  only 
are  forces  of  Nature  turned  into  causes  by  such  expres- 
sions as,  *  Ehfctricity,  Gravity,  <fec„  are  the  cauHe  of  so-and- 
so/  but  they  are  even  often  turned  into  effect  s  by  those  who 
search  for  a  cause  for  Electricity,  Gravity,  <tc.  Ac,  which 
is  absurd.  Diminishing  the  number  of  the  forces  of  Nature, 
however,  by  reducing  one    to    another,  as   for  instance 
Magnetism  is  in  our  days  reduced  to   Ele(;tricity,  is  a 
totally  different  thing.     Every  /nt<?,   (!0iiH<»<jueiitly  really 
primary  force  of  Nature — and  evi'ry  fundamental  chemi(;al 
projwrty  belongs  to  these  forces — is  esKentially  a  fjvali" 
la$  occulta^  t.e.  it  do<.'S  not  admit  of  physical,  but  only  of 
metaphysical  explanation  :  in  other  words,  of  an  explana- 
tion which  transcends  the  world  of  j)henomena.  No  one  has 
carried  this  confusion,  or  rather  ideniili(.ation,  of  causes 
with  forces  of  Nature  further  than  Maine  do  Biran  in  his 
"Nouvelles  considerations  dcs  rapports  du  physique  au 
moral,"  for  it  is  essential  to  his  philosojihy.     It  is  besides 
remarkable,  that  when  he  speaks  of  causes,  he  rarely  uses 
the  word  cause  alone,  but  almost  always  speaks  of  cause 
ouforce^  just  as  we  have  seen  Spinoza  above  (§8)  write  ratio 
iive  causa  no  less  than  eight  times  in  the  same  page.     Both 
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writers  aro  evidently  conscious  that  they  are  identifying 
two  disparates,  in  order  to  be  able  to  make  use  of  the  one 
or  the  otlu»r,  accordinf<  to  circunistanccs  ;  for  thin  end  they 
aro  oblif^ed  to  kocj)  the  idrntifleation  couNtatitly  bofore  thrir 
roadurH*  niitid. — 

Now  CauHality,aH  tJie  director  of  each  and  every  chanj^o, 
presents  itHulf  in  Nature  under  three  diHtinct  forms:  as 
causes  in  tlie  stricte«t  acceptation  of  the  word,  as  siimulif 
and  as  motives.  It  is  just  upon  this  diflerence  that  the 
real,  essential  distinction  between  inorganic  bodies,  plants, 
and  animals  is  based,  and  not  upon  external,  anatomical, 
let  alone  chemical  diHtiiictions. 

A  cause,  in  its  narrowcHt  sense,  is  that  upon  wJiich 
changes  in  the  inonjanic  kin^^dom  alone  euMUe :  those 
changes,  that  ii;  to  say,  which  form  the  theme  of  M<M*haiiicM, 
Physics,  and  Ohumintry.  Newton's  third  fundamental 
law,  **  Action  and  reaction  are  equal  to  one  another,"  applies 
exclusively  to  this  cause,  and  enunciates,  that  the  state 
which  precedes  (the  cause)  undergoes  a  change  equivalent 
to  that  produced  by  it  (the  effect).  In  this  form  of 
causality  alone,  moreov(;r,  docs  the  degree  of  the  (ilTect 
always  exactly  (jorrespond  to  the  d^'grec  of  the  cause,  so  as 
to  enable  us  accurately  to  calculate  the  one  by  means  of 
the  other. 

The  second  form  of  causality  is  the  siimtdns ;  it  reigns 
over  organic  life,  as  such,  i,e,  over  plant  life  and  the  vegeta- 
tive, that  is,  the  unconscious,  ]>art  of  animal  life.  This 
second  form  is  characterized  by  the  absence  of  the  distinc- 
tive signs  of  the  first.  In  it  accordingly  acticm  and  re- 
action are  not  equal,  nor  does  the  intensity  of  the  effect  by 
any  means  correspond  throughout  all  its  degrees  to  tho 
intensity  of  the  cause ;  in  fact,  the  opposite  effect  may  even 
bo  produced  by  intensifying  the  cause. 

The  third  form  of  causality  is  tho  motive.  Under  this 
f orra  causality  rules  animal  life  proper :  that  is,  the  exte- 
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same  necessitj.  For  '  motivation ' '  is  only  causalitj  pass- 
ing through  knowledge ;  the  intellect  is  the  medium  of  the 
motives,  because  it  is  the  highest  degree  of  receptivity.  By 
this,  however,  the  law  of  causality  loses  nothing  whatever 
of  its  rigour  and  certainty ;  for  motives  are  causes  and 
©Iterate  with  the  same  necessity  which  all  causes  bring 
with  them.  This  necessity  is  easy  to  perceive  in  animals 
because  of  the  greater  simplicity  of  their  intellect,  which  is 
limited  to  the  perception  of  what  is  present.  Man's  in- 
tellect is  double :  for  not  only  has  he  intuitive,  but  abstract, 
knowledge,  which  last  is  not  limited  to  what  is  present. 
Man  possesses  Reason ;  he  therefore  has  a  power  of  elective 
decision  with  clear  consciousness:  that  is,  he  is  able  to  weigh 
^  against  one  another  motives  which  exclude  each  other,  as 
such ;  in  other  terms,  he  can  let  them  try  their  strength  on 
his  will.  The  most  powerful  motive  then  decides  him,  and 
his  actions  ensue  with  just  the  same  necessity  as  the  roll- 
ing of  a  ball  after  it  has  been  struck.  Freedom  of  Will ' 
means  (not  professorial  twaddle  but)  **  that  a  given  human 
hexngt  tw  «  given  situation^  can  act  in  two  different  waye^ 
But  the  utter  absurdity  of  this  assertion  is  a  truth  as 
certain  and  as  clearly  proved,  as  any  truth  can  be  which 
passes  the  limits  of  pure  mathematics.  In  my  Essay  on 
Free  Will,  to  which  the  Norwegian  Society  awarded  the 
prize,  this  truth  is  demonstrated  more  clearly,  methodi- 
cally, and  thoroughly  than  has  been  done  before  by  anyone 
else,  and  this  moreover  with  special  reference  to  those 
facts  of  our  consciousness  by  which  ignorant  people 
imagine  that  absurdity  to  be  confirmed.  In  all  that  is 
essential  however,  Hobbes,  Spinoza,  Priestley,   Voltaire, 

*  The  word  *•  motivation,*'  though  it  may  appear  objectionable  to  tho 
English  reader,  seemed  unavoidable  here,  as  being  Scho{>enhauer'8  own 
term,  for  which  there  is  no  adequate  equivalent  in  general  use  in  our 
language.     [Transiator*s  note.] 

^  Here  used  in  theabsolute  Benseotlibcrumarbitriumindifferentia.  [Tr.] 
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and  even  Eant  *  already  taught  the  same  doctrine.  Our 
professional  plulosophers,  of  course,  do  not  let  this  inter- 
fere with  their  holding  forth  on  Free  Will,  as  if  it  were  an 
understood  thing  which  had  never  been  questioned.  But 
what  do  these  gentlemen  imagine  the  above-named  great 
men  to  have  come  into  the  world  for,  by  the  grace  of 
Nature?  To  enable  them  (the  professors)  to  earn  their 
livelihood  by  philosophy? — Since  I  had  proved  this 
truth  in  my  prize-essay  more  clearly  than  had  ever  been 
done  before,  and  since  moreover  a  Royal  Society  had 
sanctioned  that  proof  by  placing  my  essay  among  its 
memoranda,  it  surely  behoved  these  worthies,  considering 
the  views  they  held,  to  make  a  vigorous  attack  upon  so 
pernicious  a  doctrine,  so  detestable  a  heresy,  and  thoroughly 
to  refute  it.    Nay,  this  duty  was  all  the  more  imperative 

*  "  AVhatever  conception  one  may  form  of  freedom  of  the  will,  for 
metaphysical  purposes,  its  phenomena,  human  actions,  are  neverthe- 
less determined  by  universal  laws  of  Nature,  just  as  well  as  every  other 
occurrence  in  Nature."  "  Ideen  zu  einer  allgemeinen  Geschichte.** 
Anfun^.  I.  Kant.  **  All  the  acts  of  a  man,  so  far  as  they  are  phenomena, 
&ro  dctcnnined  (W>ro  his  empirical  chuructor  and  from  the  other  con- 
comitant cttust»s,  acconling  to  the  order  of  Nature  5  and  if  wo  could  investi- 
gate all  the  manifestations  of  his  will  to  the  very  bottom,  there  would  bo 
not  a  single  human  action  which  we  could  not  predict  with  certainty  and 
recognize  from  its  preceding  conditions  as  necessary.  There  is  no  free- 
dom therefore  with  reference  to  this  empirical  character,  and  yet  it  is 
only  with  reference  to  it  that  we  can  consider  man,  when  we  are  merely 
observing f  and,  as  is  the  case  in  anthropology,  trying  to  investigate  the 
motive  causes  of  his  actions  physiologically." — "  Kritik.  d.  r.  Vern.** 
p.  549  of  the  1st  edition,  and  p.  577  of  the  6th  edition.  (Engl.  Transl. 
by  M.  Muller,  p.  474.) 

**  It  may  therefore  be  taken  for  granted,  that  if  wo  could  see  far 
enough  into  a  man's  mode  of  thinking,  as  it  manifests  itself  in  his  inner, 
as  well  as  outer  actions,  for  us  to  know  every,  even  the  faintest  motive, 
and  in  like  manner  all  the  other  causes  which  act  upon  these,  it  would 
be  possible  to  calculate  his  conduct  in  future  with  the  same  certainty  as 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon." — ^**  Kritik,  der  praktischen  Vernunft "  ed, 
Kosenkranz,  p.  230  and  p.  177  of  the  4th  edition. 
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as,  in  my  other  essay  "  On  the  Foundation  of  Morality/'  * 
I  had  proved  the  utter  groundlessness  of  Kant's  practical 
Season  with  its  Categorical  Imperative  which,  under  the 
name  of  the  Moral  Law,  is  still  used  by  these  gentlemen  as 
the  corner-stone  of  their  own  shallow  systems  of  morality. 
I  have  shown  it  to  be  a  futile  assumption  so  clearly  and 
irrefutably,  that  no  one  with  a  si)ark  of  judgment  can 
possibly  believe  any  longer  in  this  fiction. — **  Well,  and  so 
they  probably  did." — Oh  no !  They  take  good  care  not  to 
venture  on  such  slippery  ground !  Their  ability  consists  in 
holding  their  tongues ;  silence  is  all  they  have  to  oppose 
to  intelligence,  earnestness,  and  truth.  In  not  one  of  the 
products  of  their  useless  scribblings  that  have  appeared 
since  1841,  has  the  slightest  notice  been  taken  of  my 
Ethics — undoubtedly  the  most  important  work  on  Moral 
Philosophy  that  has  been  published  for  t^e  last  sixty 
years — nay,  their  terror  of  me  and  of  my  truth  is  so  great, 
that  none  of  the  literary  journals  issued  by  Academies  or 
Universities  has  so  much  as  mentioned  the  book.  Zitto, 
zitto,  lest  the  public  should  j)ercoive  anything :  in  this 
consists  the  whole  of  their  policy.  The  iustiii<*t  of  self- 
preservation  may,  no  doubt,  bo  at  the  bottom  of  tlu'so 
artful  tactics.  For  would  not  a  i>hilosophy,  whose  solo  aim 
was  truth,  and  which  had  no  other  consideration  in  view, 
be  likely  to  play  the  part  of  the  iron  i>ot  amoug  the 
earthen  ones,  were  it  to  come  in  contact  with  the  i>etty 
systems  composed  under  the  influence  of  a  thousand  j>er- 
sonal  considerations  by  people  whose  chief  qualification  is 
the  propriety  of  their  sentiments  ?  Tlieir  wretched  fear  of 
my  writings  is  the  fear  of  truth.  Nor  can  it  be  denied, 
that  precisely  this  very  doctrine  of  the  complete  necessity 
of  all  acts  of  the  will  stands  in  flagrant  contradiction  with 
all  the  hypotheses  of  their  favourite  old-woman's  philo- 

^  Published  in  the  same  volume  with  the  Prize-Essa/  oh  '*  Free 
Will."    See  "  Die  beiden  Gnmdprobleme  der  Ethik." 
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sophy  cut  after  the  pattern  of  Judaism.  Still,  that  severely 
tested  truth,  far  from  being  disturbed  by  all  this,  as  a 
sure  datum  and  criterion,  as  a  true  2dc  fjtoi  vov  tn-Qt  proves 
the  futility  of  all  that  old-woman's  philosophy  and  the 
urgent  need  of  a  fundamentally  different,  incomparably 
deeper  view  of  the  Universe  and  of  Man; — no  matter 
whether  that  view  bo  compatible  with  the  official  duties 
of  a  professional  philosopher  or  not. 


§  21.  A  priori  character  of  the  conception  of  Causality, 
Intellectual  Character  of  Empirical  Perception, 

THE   UNDERSTANDING. 

In  the  professorial  philosophy  of  our  philosophy-pro- 
fessors we  are  still  taught  to  this  day,  that  perception  of  the 
outer  world  is  a  thing  of  the  senses,  and  then  there  fol- 
lows a  long  dissertation  upon  each  of  the  five  senses; 
whereas  no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  the  intellectual 
character  of  perception :  that  is  to  say,  of  the  fact,  that  it 
is  mainly  the  work  of  the  Understanding,  which,  by  m€»ans 
of  its  own  peculiar  form  of  Causality,  together  with  the 
forms  of  pure  sensibility.  Time  and  Space,  which  are  pos- 
tulated by  Causality,  primarily  creates  and  produces  the 
objective,  outer  world  out  of  the  raw  material  of  a  few  sen- 
sations. And  yet  in  its  principal  features,  I  had  stated 
this  matter  in  the  first  edition  of  the  present  treatise* 
and  soon  after  developed  it  more  fully  in  my  treatise  "  On 
Vision  and  Colours"  (1816),  of  which  Professor  llosas  has 
shown  his  appreciation  by  allowing  it  to  lead  him  into 
plagiarism.*    But  our  professors  of  philosophy  have  not 

'  Anno  1813,  pp.  53-65. 

'  For  further  details  see  my  "  Will  in  Nature,"  p.  19  of  the  1st  edition, 
and  p.  14  of  the  3rd.  (P.  230  et  seqq.  of  the  translation  of  the  *'  Will  in 
Nature,"  which  follows  the  •*  Fourfold  Root  **  in  the  present  volume.) 
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thought  fit  to  take  the  slightest  notice  either  of  this,  or  in* 
deed  of  any  of  the  other  great  and  important  truths  which 
it  has  been  the  aim  and  labour  of  mj  whole  life  to  set 
forth,  in  order  to  secure  them  as  a  lasting  possession  to 
mankind.  It  does  not  suit  their  tastes,  or  fit  into  their 
notions ;  it  leads  to  no  Theology,  nor  is  it  even  adapted  to 
drill  students  for  higher  State  purposes.  In  short,  profes- 
sional philosophers  do  not  care  to  learn  from  me,  nor  do  they 
even  see  how  much  they  might  learn  from  me :  that  is,  all 
that  their  children  and  their  children's  children  will  learn 
from  me.  They  prefer  to  sit  down  and  spin  a  long  meta- 
physical yarn,  each  out  of  his  own  thoughts,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public;  and  no  doubt,  if  fingers  are  a  sufficient 
qualification,  they  have  it.  How  right  was  Macchiavelli 
when  he  said,  as  Hesiod  *  before  him :  "  There  are  three 
sorts  of  heads  :  firstly,  those  which  acquire  knowledge  of 
things  and  comprehend  them  by  themselves;  secondly, 
those  which  recognise  the  truth  when  it  is  shown  them  by 
others ;  and  thirdly,  those  which  can  do  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other."  ^ —  / 

One  must  indeed  be  forsaken  by  all  the  gods,  to  imagine  ^ 
that  the  outer,  i)erceptible  world,  filling  Space  in  its  three 
dimensions  and  moving  on  in  the  inexorable  flow  of  Time, 
governed  at  every  step  by  the  laws  of  Causality,  which  is 
without  exception,  and  in  all  this  merely  obeying  laws  we 
can  indicate  before  all  experience  of  them — that  such  a 
world  as  this,  we  say,  can  have  a  real,  objective  existence 
outside  us,  without  any  agency  of  our  own,  and  that  it  can 
then  have  found  its  way  into  our  heads  through  bare  sen- 
sation and  thus  have  a  second  existence  within  us  like  the 
one  outside.  For  what  a  miserably  poor  thing  is  mere 
sensation,  after  all !  Even  in  the  noblest  of  our  organs  it 
is  nothing  but  a  local,  specific  feeling,  susceptible  of  some 

»  Ilesiod,  tpya,  293. 

*  Macchiavelli,  **  II  principe,'*  cap.  22. 
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alight  Tariation,  still  in  itself  always  subjective  and,  as 
such  therefore,  incapable  of  containing  anything  objective, 
anything  like  jKjrception.  For  sensation  is  and  remains  a 
process  within  the  organism  and  is  limited,  as  such,  to  the 
region  within  the  skin ;  it  cannot  therefore  contain  any- 
thing which  lies  beyond  that  region,  or,  in  other  words, 
anytliing  that  is  outside  us,  A  sensation  may  bo  pleasant 
or  unpleaHant — which  Ikj tokens  a  relation  to  the  Will — 
but  nothing  objective  can  ever  lie  in  any  sensation.  In 
the  organs  of  the  senses,  sensation  is  heightened  by  the  con- 
fluence of  the  nerve-extremities,  and  can  easily  be  excited 
from  without  on  account  of  their  extensive  distribution 
and  the  delicacy  of  the  envelope  which  encloses  them ;  it  is 
besides  specially  susceptible  to  particular  influences,  such 
as  light,  sound,  smell ;  notwithstanding  which  it  is  and  re- 
mains mere  sensation,  like  all  others  within  our  body, 
consequently  sometliing  essentially  subjective,  of  whose 
changes  we  only  become  immediately  conscious  in  the  form 
of  the  inner  sense.  Time :  that  is,  successively.  It  is  only 
when  the  UnderHtandlng  begins  to  act — a  function,  not  of 
single,  delicate  nerve-extremities,  but  of  that  mysterious, 
complicated  structure  weighing  from  five  to  ten  pounds, 
called  the  brain — only  when  it  begins  to  a])ply  its  sole  form, 
the  causal  law^  that  a  powerful  transformation  takes  place, 
by  which  subjective  sensation  becomes  objective  perception. 
For,  in  virtue  of  its  own  peculiar  form,  therefore  a  priori, 
i.e,  before  all  experience  (since  thero  could  have  been  none 
till  then),  the  Understanding  conceives  the  given  corporeal 
sensation  as  an  rffeci  (a  word  which  the  Understanding 
alouc  comprehends),  which  effect,  as  such,  necessarily 
implies  a  cause.  Simultaneously  it  summons  to  its  assis- 
tance Space,  the  form  of  the  outer  sense,  lying  Ukewise 
ready  in  the  intellect  (i.e.  the  brain),  in  order  to  remove 
that  cause  beyond  the  organism  ;  for  it  is  by  this  that  the 
external  world  first  arises,  Si)ace  alone  rendering  it  pes- 
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8ible»  80  that  pure  intuition  a  priori  has  to  supply  the 
foundation  for  empirical  perception.  In  this  process,  as 
I  shall  soon  show  more  clearly,  the  Understanding  avails 
itself  of  all  the  several  data,  even  the  minutest,  which  are 
presented  to  it  by  the  given  sensation,  in  order  to  construct 
the  cause  of  it  in  Space  in  conformity  with  them.  This  intel- 
lectual operation  (which  is  moreover  explicitly  denied  both 
by  Schelling  *  and  by  Fries  *),  does  not  however  take  place 
discursively  or  reflectively,  in  abstractor  by  means  of  concep- 
tions and  words ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  intuitive  and 
quite  direct  process.  For  by  it  alone,  therefore  exclusively 
in  the  Understanding  and  for  the  Understanding,  does 
the  real,  objective,  corporeal  world,  filling  Space  in  its 
three  dimensions,  present  itself  and  further  proceed,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  law  of  causality,  to  change  in  Time, 
and  to  move  in  Space. — It  is  therefore  the  Understanding 
itself  which  has  to  create  the  objective  world;  for  this 
world  cannot  walk  into  our  brain  from  outside  all  ready 
cut  and  dried  through  the  senses  and  the  openings  of  their 
organs.  In  fact,  the  senses  supply  nothing  but  the  raw 
materials  which  the  Understanding  at  once  proceeds  to 
work  up  into  the  objective  view  of  a  corporeal  world,  sub- 
ject to  regular  laws,  by  means  of  the  simple  forms  we  have 
indicated:'  Space,  Time,  and  Causality.  Accordingly  our 
every-day  empirical  perception  is  an  intellectual  one  and  has 
a  right  to  claim  this  predicate,  which  German  pseudo-i)hilo- 
sophers  have  given  to  a  pretended  intuition  of  dream-worlds, 
in  which  their  beloved  Absolute  is  supposed  to  i>erform  its 
evolutions.  And  now  I  will  proceed  to  show  how  wide  is 
the  gulf  which  separates  sensation  from  perception,  by 
I)ointing  out  how  raw  is  the  material  out  of  which  the 
beautiful  edifice  is  constructed. 

»  Schellinj:,  "  Philosophische  Schriften*'  (1809),  vol.  i.  pp.237  and  238. 
^  Fries,  "  Kritik  der  Wrnunft,"  y<»l.  i.  pp.  52-56  and  p.  290  of  the  Ist 
edition. 
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Objective  i)erception  makes  use,  properly  speaking,  of 
only  two  senses ;  touch  and  sight.  These  alone  supply  the 
data  upon  which,  as  its  basis,  the  Understanding  constructs 
the  objective  world  by  the  process  just  described.  The 
three  other  senses  remain  on  the  whole  subjective;  for 
their  sensations,  while  pointing  to  an  external  cause,  still 
contain  no  data  by  which  its  relations  in  Space  can  be  de- 
termined. Now  Space  is  the  form  of  all  pcrcei)tion,  i.e.  of 
Ihat  apprehension,  in  which  ahme  objects  can,  i)roperly 
siK?aking,  prcHont  themHclves.  Thcreforo  thoso  other  three 
Menses  can  no  doubt  »<;rve  to  announce  the  i)n!H<jnce  of 
objects  we  aln.'ady  know  in  some  other  way  ;  but  no  con- 
Htruction  in  Space,  consequently  no  objective  perception,  can 
j>o88ibly  be  founded  on  their  data.  A  rose  cannot  be  con- 
structed from  its  perfume,  and  a  blind  man  may  hear 
music  all  his  life  without  having  the  slightest  objective 
representation  either  of  the  musicians,  or  of  the  instru- 
ments, or  of  the  vibrations  of  the  air.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
sense  of  hearing  is  of  great  value  as  a  medium  for  language, 
and  through  this  it  is  the  sense  of  lleaeon.  It  is  also  valu- 
able  as  a  medium  for  music,  which  is  the  only  way  in 
which  we  comprehend  numerical  relations  not  only  in 
abntracto^  but  directly,  in  concrcto,  A  musical  sound  or 
tone,  however,  gives  no  clue. to  spacial  relations,  therefore 
it  never  helps  to  bring  the  nature  of  its  cause  nearer  to  us ; 
we  stop  short  at  it,  so  that  it  is  no  datum  for  the  Under- 
utanding  in  its  construction  of  the  objective  world.  The 
sensations  of  touch  and  sight  alone  are  such  data ;  there- 
fore a  blind  man  without  either  hands  or  feet,  while  able 
to  construct  Space  for  himself  d  jmori  in  all  its  regularity, 
would  nevortheless  acquire  but  a  very  vague  representation 
of  the  objective  world.  Yet  what  is  supplied  by  touch  and 
Bight  is  not  by  any  means  perception,  but  merely  the  raw 
material  for  it.  For  perception  is  so  far  from  being  con* 
tained  in  the  sensations  of  touch  and  sight,  that  these  sen- 
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sations  hare  not  even  the  faintest  resemblance  to  the 
qualities  of  the  things  which  present  themselves  to  us 
tlirough  them,  as  I  shall  presently  show.  Only  what 
really  belongs  to  sensation  must  first  bo  clearly  distin- 
guished from  what  is  added  to  it  by  the  intellect  in  per- 
ception. In  the  beginning  this  is  not  easy,  because  we  are 
so  accustomed  to  pass  from  the  sensation  at  once  to  its 
cause,  that  the  cause  i)re8ents  itself  to  us  without  our 
noticing  tlie  sousation  ai)art  from  it,  by  which,  as  it  were, 
the  prcmiHses  are  supplied  to  this  conclusion  drawn  by 
the  UndurHtanding. 

Thus  touch  and  sight  havooach  their  own  special  advan- 
tages, to  begin  with ;  therefore  they  assist  each  other 
mutually.  Sight  needs  no  contact,  nor  even  proximity ;  its 
field  is  unbounded  and  extends  to  the  stars.  It  is  more- 
over sensitive  to  the  most  delicate  degrees  of  light,  shade, 
colour,  and  transparency ;  so  that  it  supplies  the  Under- 
standing with  a  quantity  of  nicely  defined  data,  out  of 
which,  by  dint  of  practice,  it  becomes  able  to  construct  the 
slia[)e,  size,  distance,  and  nature  of  bodies,  and  represents 
tlhini  at  once  j)erceptil>Iy.  On  the  other  hand,  toii<;h  cer- 
tainly depends  upon  rontaet;  still  its  lUiUi  are  so  varied 
and  so  trustworthy,  that  it  is  the  most  searching  of  all  the 
senses.  Even  perception  by  sight  may,  in  the  last  resort, 
be  referred  to  touch  ;  nay,  sight  may  be  looked  upon  as 
an  imperfect  touch  extending  to  a  great  distance,  which 
uses  the  rays  of  light  as  long  fe(^lers ;  and  it  is  just  btjcause 
it  is  limited  to  those  (pialities  which  have  light  for  their 
medium  and  is  therefore  one-sided,  that  it  is  so  liable  to 
decei)tion ;  whereas  touch  supplies  the  data  for  cognising 
size,  shape,  hardnc^ss,  softness,  roughness,  temperature, 
Ac.  Ac,  quite  immediately.  In  this  it  is  assisted,  partly 
by  the  shape  and  mobility  of  our  arms,  hands,  and  fingers, 
from  whoHfj  position  in  feeling  objects  the  Understanding 
derives  its  data  for  constructing  bodies  in  Si)ace,  partly  by 
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muscular  power,  which  enables  it  to  know  the  weighl 
solidity,  toughness,  or  brittlcness  of  bodies :  all  this  witl 
the  least  possible  liability  to  error. 

These  data  nevertheless  do  not  by  any  means  yet  giv 
perception,  which  is  always  the  work  of  the  Understanding 
The  sensation  I  have  in  pressing  against  a  table  with  m; 
hand,  contains  no  representation  of  a  firm  cohesion  of  part 
in  that  object,  nor  indeed  anything  at  all  like  it.  It  i 
only  when  my  Understanding  passes  froqi  that  scnsatioi 
to  its  cause,  that  the  intellect  constructs  for  itself  a  bod; 
having  the  properties  of  solidity,  impenetrability,  and  hard 
ness.  If  in  the  dark,  I  put  my  hand  upon  a  fiat  surface 
or  lay  hold  of  a  ball  of  about  three  inches  in  diametei 
the  same  parts  of  my  hand  feel  the  pressure  in  both  cases 
it  is  only  by  the  different  position  which  my  hand  takei 
that,  in  the  one  or  in  the  other  case,  my  Understanding 
constructs  the  shape  of  the  body  whose  contact  is  the  caus( 
of  the  sensation,  for  which  it  receives  confirmation  from  th< 
changes  of  position  which  I  make.  The  sensations  in  th( 
hand  of  a  man  born  blind,  on  feeling  an  object  of  cubic  shap^ 
are  quite  uniform  and  the  same  on  all  sides  and  in  even 
direction  :  the  edges,  it  is  tnie,  press  upon  a  smaller  portioi 
of  his  hand,  still  nothing  at  all  like  a  cube  is  contained  iz 
these  sensations.  His  Understanding,  however,  draws  th( 
immediate  and  intuitive  conclusion  from  the  resistanc( 
felt,  that  this  resistance  must  have  a  cause,  which  thci 
presents  itself  through  that  conclusion  as  a  hard  body 
and  through  the  movements  of  his  arms  in  feeling  th( 
object,  while  the  hand's  sensation  remains  unaltered,  h< 
constructs  the  cubic  sliape  in  Space,  which  is  known  t< 
him  a  priori.  If  the  representation  of  a  cause  and  o' 
Space,  together  with  their  laws,  ha^l  not  already  existec 
within  him,  the  imago  of  a  cube  could  never  have  j)r()e(!('(le( 
from  those  HUcceHHivo  sensations  in  his  hand.  If  a  ropo  h 
drawn  through  his  hand,  he  will  construct,  as  the  cause  o 
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the  friction  he  feels  and  of  its  duration,  a  long  cylindrical 
body,  moving  uniformly  in  the  same  direction  in  that 
particular  position  of  his  hand.  But  the  representation  of 
movement,  i.e,  of  change  of  place  in  Space  by  means  of 
Time,  never  could  arise  for  him  out  of  the  mere  sensation 
in  his  hand ;  for  that  sensation  can  neither  contain,  nor 
can  it  ever  by  itself  alone  produce  any  such  thing.  It  is  his 
intellect  which  must,  on  the  contrary,  contain  within  itself, 
before  all  experience,  the  intuitions  of  Space,  Time,  and  toge- 
ther with  them  that  of  the  possibility  of  movement ;  and  it 
must  also  contain  the  rei)resentation  of  Causality,  in  order  to 
pass  from  sensation — which  alone  is  given  by  experience — 
to  a  cause  of  that  s.eiiHation,  and  to  construct  that  catiHC  as 
a  body  having  tliis  or  that  shape,  moving  in  this  or  that 
direction.  For  how  great  is  tho  difference  between  a  mere 
sensation  in  my  hand  and  the  representations  of  causality, 
materiality,  and  mobility  in  Space  by  means  of  Time ! 
The  sensation  in  my  hand,  even  if  its  position  and  its 
points  of  contact  are  altered,  is  a  thing  far  too  uniform 
and  far  too  poor  in  data,  to  enable  me  to  construct  out  of 
it  tho  representation  of  Space,  with  its  three  diineiiKions, 
and  of  the  influences  of  bodies  one  ui)on  another,  together 
with  the  properties  of  expansion,  impenetrability,  cohe- 
sion, shai>e,  hardness,  softness,  rest,  and  motion:  the 
basis,  in  short,  of  the  objective  world.  This  is,  on  the 
contrary,  only  possible  by  the  intellect  containing  within 
itself,  anterior  to  all  experience.  Space,  as  the  form  of  per- 
ception;  Time,  as  the  form  of  change;  and  the  law  of 
Causality,  as  the  regulator  of  the  passing  in  and  out  of 
changes.  Now  it  is  precisely  the  pre-existence  before  all 
experience  of  all  these  forms,  which  constitutes  the  Intellect. 
Physiologically,  it  is  a  function  of  the  brain,  whicli  the 
brain  no  more  learns  by  ex|KTienc(J  than  tho  Nt<aniMh  to 
digest,  or  th<j  liver  to  H<?eref  o  bih?.  l^eMi(h»H,  no  other  exphi- 
nation  can  be  given  of  the  fact,  tliat  many  who  were  born 
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blind,  acquire  a  Muflidf^nily  complete*  knowl<*<l^uof  tlio  rcla- 
tioUN  of  SpacMJ,  toenablo  tlioiii  U)  replacu  tliuir  want  of  cyo. 
»ij<ht  by  it  to  a  coiiHi<b*rablo  d<*j^ru(»,  ainl  to  iH»rforiu  aMlonlnh- 
iug  feats.  A  hundred  year8  aj<o  SaunderHon,  for  ingtanco, 
who  was  blind  from  his  birth,  lectured  on  Optics,  Mathe- 
matics, and  Astronomy  at  Cambridge.*  This,  too,  is  the 
only  way  to  explain  the  exactly  opposite  case  of  Eva  Lauk, 
who  was  bom  without  arms  or  legs,  yet  acquired  an  accurate 
perception  of  the  outer  world  by  means  of  sight  alone  as 
rapidly  as  other  children.*  All  this  therefore  proves  that 
Time,  Space,  and  Causality  are  not  conveyed  into  us  by 
touch  or  by  sight,  or  indeed  at  all  from  outside,  but  that 
they  have  an  internal,  consequently  not  empirical,  but 
intellectual  origin.  From  this  again  follows,  that  the  per-  ^ 
,  ception  of  the  bodily  world  is  an  essentially  intellectual 
process,  a  work  of  the  Understanding,  to  which  sensation 
merely  gives  the  opportunity  and  the  data  for  application 
in  individual  cases. 

I  shall  now  i)rove  the  same  with  regard  to  the  sense  of 
sight.  Here  the  only  immediate  datum  is  the  sensation 
experienced  by  the  retina,  which,  though  admitting  of  great 
Tariety,  may  still  be  reduced  to  the  impression  of  light  and 
dark  with  their  intermediate  gradations  and  to  that  of 
colours  i)roper.  This  sensation  is  entinjly  Bu])jective :  that 
h  to  say,  it  only  exists  within  the  organism  and  under  the 
skin.  Without  the  Understanding,  indeed,  we  should  never 
even  become  conscious  of  these  gradations,  excepting  as  of 
peculiar,  varied  modifications  of  the  feeling  in  our  eye, 
which  would  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  shape,  situation, 
proximity,  or  distance  of  objects  outside  us.  For  seiisation, 
in  seeing,  supplies  nothing  more  than  a  varied  affection  of 
the  retina,  exactly  like  the  spectacle  of  a  painter's  palette 

*  Diderot,  in  his  •*  Lettre  sur  les  Aveuglos,"  gives  a  detailed  account 
of  Saunderson. 

See  "  Die  Well  a.  W.  u.  V."  vol.  ii.  chap.  4. 
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with  divors  splaHhos  of  colour.  Nor  would  anyihinf?  more 
remain  over  in  our  conmnouHncHU,  wore  wo  suddonly  dt'i)rivod 
of  all  our  UndofHtaudlnf? — let  us  say  by  paralyHis  of  the 
brain — at  a  moment  when  we  were  contemplating  a  rich 
and  extensive  landscape,  while  the  sensation  was  left  un- 
changed :  for  this  was  the  raw  material  out  of  which  our 
Understanding  had  just  before  been  constructing  that 
perception. 

Now,  that  the  Understanding  should  thus  be  able,  from 
such  limited  material  as  light,  shade  and  colour,  to  produce 
the  visible  world,  inexhaustibly  rich  in  all  its  different 
shapes,  by  means  of  the  simple  function  of  referring  effects 
to  causes  assisted  by  the  intuition  of  Space,  depends  before 
all  things  upon  the  assistance  given  by  the  sensation  itself, 
which  consists  in  this :  first,  that  the  retina,  as  a  surface, 
admits  of  a  juxtaposition  of  impressions;. secondly,  that 
light  always  acts  in  straight  lines,  and  that  its  refraction 
in  the  eye  itself  is  rectilinear  ;  finally,  that  the  retina  pos- 
sesses the  faculty  of  immediately  feeling  from  which 
direction  the  light  comes  that  impinges  upon  it,  and  this 
can,  perhaps,  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  rays  of  light 
penetrating  below  the  surface  of  the  retina.  But  by  this  wo 
gain,  that  the  mere  impression  at  once  indicates  tlie  direction 
of  its  cause ;  that  is,  it  points  directly  to  the  position  of 
the  object  from  which  the  light  proceeds  or  is  reflected. 
The  passage  to  this  object  as  a  cause  no  doubt  presupposes 
the  knowledge  of  causal  relations,  as  well  as  of  the  laws  of 
Space  ;  but  this  knowledge  constitutes  precisely  the  furni- 
ture of  the  Intellect^  which,  here  also,  has  again  to  create 
perception  out  of  mere  sensation.  Let  us  now  examine  its 
procedure  in  doing  so  more  closely. 

The  first  thing  it  does  is  to  set  right  the  impression  of 
the  object,  which  is  produced  on  the  retina  upside  down. 
That  original  inversion  is,  as  we  know,  brought  about  in 
the  following  manner.     As  each  point  of  the  visible  object 
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sends  forth  its  rays  towards  all  sides  in  a  rectilinear  direc- 
tion, the  rays  from  its  upper  extremity  cross  those  from  its 
lower  extremity  in  the  narrow  aperture  of  the  pupil,  by 
which  the  former  impinge  upon  the  bottom,  the  latter 
upon  the  top,  those  projected  from  the  right  side  upon  the 
left,  and  vice  versa.  The  refracting  apparatus  of  the  eye, 
which  consists  of  the  humor  aqueus,  lens,  et  corpus  viireum, 
only  serves  to  concentrate  the  rays  of  light  proceeding  from 
the  object,  so  as  to  find  room  for  them  on  the  small  space 
of  the  retina.  Now,  if  seeing  consisted  in  mere  sensation, 
we  should  perceive  the  impression  of  the  object  turned 
upside  down,  because  we  receive  it  thus  ;  but  in  that  case 
we  should  perceive  it  as  something  within  our  eye,  for  we 
should  stop  short  at  the  sensation.  In  reality,  however, 
the  Understanding  steps  in  at  once  with  its  causal  law,  and 
as  it  has  received  from  sensation  the  datum  of  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  ray  iminnged  ujjon  the  retina,  it  pursues 
that  direction  retrogressively  up  to  the  cause  on  both 
Unes ;  so  that  this  time  the  crossing  takes  place  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  and  the  cause  presents  itself  upright  as  an 
external  object  in  Space,  i.e,  in  the  position  in  which  it 
originally  sent  forth  its  rays,  not  that  in  which  they  reached 


the  retina  (see  fig.  1). — The  purely  intellectual  nature  of 
this  process,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other,  more  especially  of 
physiological,  explanations,  may  also  be  confirmed  by  the 
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fact,  that  if  we  put  our  heads  between  our  legs,  or  lie  down 
on  a  hill  head  downwards,  we  nevertheless  see  objects  in 
their  right  position,  and  not  upside  down ;  although  the 
portion  of  the  retina  which  is  usually  met  by  the  lower  part 
of  the  object  is  then  met  by  the  upper :  in  fact,  everything 
is  topsy  turvy  excepting  the  Understanding.  * 

The  second  thing  which  the  Understanding  does  in  con- 
verting sensation  into  perception,  is  to  make  a  single  per- 
ception out  of  a  double  sensation;  for  each  eye  in  fact 
receives  its  own  separate  impression  from  the  object  we  are 
looking  at ;  each  even  in  a  slightly  different  direction : 
nevertheless  that  object  presents  itself  as  a  single  one. 
This  can  only  take  place  in  the  Understanding,  and  the 
process  by  which  it  is  brought  about  is  the  following :  Our 
eyes  are  never  quite  parallel,  excepting  when  we  look  at  a 
distant  object,  i.e.  one  which  is  more  than  .200  feet  from 
us.  At  other  times  they  are  both  directed  towards  the 
object  we  are  viewing,  whereby  they  converge,  so  as  to 
make  the  lines  proceeding  from  each  eye  to  the  exact  point 
of  the  object  on  which  it  is  fixed,  form  an  angle,  called  the 
o;ptic  angle;  the  lines  themselves  are  called  o;ptic  axes. 
Now,  when  the  object  lies  straight  before  us,  these  lines 
exactly  impinge  upon  the  centre  of  each  retina,  therefore 
in  two  points  which  correspond  exactly  to  each  other  in 
each  eye.  The  Understanding,  whose  only  business  it  is 
to  look  for  the  cause  of  all  things,  at  once  recognises 
the  impression  as  coming  from  a  single  outside  point, 
although  here  the  sensation  is  double,  and  attributes  it  to 
one  cause,  which  therefore  presents  itself  as  a  single 
object.  For  all  that  is  perceived  by  us,  is  perceived  as  a 
cause — that  is  to  say,  as  the  cause  of  an  effect  we  have  ii 

experienced,  consequently  in  the  Understanding,   As,  never-  i! 

theless,  we  take  in  not  only  a  single  point,  but  a  consider-  toj 

able  surface  of  the  object  with  both  eyes,  and  yet  perceive  j^ 

it  as  a  single  object,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pursue  this 
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explanation  ttill  further.  All  those  parts  of  the  object 
which  lie  to  one  side  of  the  vertex  of  the  optic  angle  no 
longer  send  their  rays  straight  into  the  centre,  but  to  the 
side,  of  the  retina  in  each  eye ;  in  both  sides,  however,  to  the 
same,  let  us  say  the  left,  side.  The  points  therefore 
upon  which  these  rays  impinge,  corre«^;owd  aymmetricalhj  to 
each  other,  as  well  as  the  centres — in  other  words,  they  are 

Fig.Z 


homonymous  points.  The  Understanding  soon  learns  to 
know  them,  and  accordingly  extends  the  above-mentioned 
rule  of  its  causal  perception  to  them  also ;  consequently  it 
not  only  refers  those  rays  which  impinge  upon  the  centre 
of  each  retina,  but  those  also  which  impinge  upon  all  the 
other  symmetrically  corresponding  places  in  both  retinas, 
to  a  single  radiant  point  in  the  object  viewed  :  that  is,  it 
sees  all  these  points  likewise  as  single,  and  the  entire 
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object  also.  Now,  it  should  be  well  observed,  that  in  this 
process  it  is  not  the  outer  side  of  one  retina  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  outer  side  of  the  other,  and  the  inner  to  tho 
inner  of  each,  but  the  right  side  of  one  retina  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  right  side  of  the  other,  and  so  forth ;  so  that 
this  symmetrical  correspondence  must  not  be  taken  in  a 
physiological,  but  in  a  geometrical  sense.  Numerous  and 
very  clear  illustrations  of  this  process,  and  of  all  the 
phenomena  which  are  connected  with  it,  are  to  be  found  in 
Kobert  Smith's  "Optics,"  and  partly  also  in  Kiistner's 
German  translation  (1755).  I  only  give  one  (fig.  2),  which, 
properly  speaking,  represents  a  special  case,  mentioned 
further  on,  but  which  may  also  serve  to  illustrate  the 
whole,  if  we  leave  the  point  r  out  of  question.  Ac- 
cording to  this  illustration,  we  invariably  direct  both  eyes 
equally  towards  the  object,  in  order  that  the  symmetrically 
corresponding  places  on  both  retinas  may  catch  tho  rays 
projected  from  the  same  points.  Now,  when  we  move  our 
eyes  upwards  and  downwards,  to  tho  sides,  and  in  all 
directions,  the  point  in  the  object  which  first  impinged 
upon  the  central  point  of  each  retina,  strikes  a  dilTerent 
place  every  time,  but  in  all  cases  one  which,  in  each  eye, 
corresponds  to  the  place  bearing  the  same  name  in  tho 
other  eye.  In  examining  (perlustrare)  an  object,  we  let  our 
eyes  glide  backwards  and  forwards  over  it,  in  order  to 
bring  each  point  of  it  successively  into  contact  with  the 
centre  of  the  retina,  which  sees  most  distinctly :  we  feel  it 
all  over  with  our  eyes.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  seeing 
singly  with  two  eyes  is  in  fact  the  same  process  as  feeling 
a  body  with  ten  fingers,  each  of  which  receives  a  different 
impression,  each  moreover  in  a  different  direction :  the 
totality  of  these  impressions  being  nevertheless  recognised 
by  the  Understanding  as  proceeding  from  one  object,  whose 
shape  and  size  it  accordingly  apprehends  and  constructs  in 
Space.   This  is  why  it  is  possible  for  a  blind  man  to  become 
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a  sculptor,  as  was  the  case,  for  instance,  with  the  famous 
Joseph  Kleinhaus,  who  died  in  Tyrol,  1853,  having  been  a 
sculptor  from  his  fifth  year.*  For,  no  matter  from  what 
cause  it  may  have  derived  its  data,  perception  is  invariably 
an  operation  of  the  Understanding. 

But  just  as  a  single  ball  seems  to  me  double,  if  I  touch 
it  with  my  fingers  crossed — since  my  Understanding,  at  once 
reverting  to  the  cause  and  constructing  it  according  to  the 
laws  of  Space,  takes  for  granted  that  the  fingers  are  in 
their  normal  position  and  of  course  cannot  do  otherwise 
than  attribute  two  spherical  surfaces,  which  come  in  contact 
with  the  outer  sides  of  the  first  and  middle  fingers,  to  two 
different  balls — just  so  also  does  an  object  seem  double, 
if  my  eyes,  instead  of  converging  symmetrically  and  en- 
closing the  optic  angle  at  a  single  point  of  the  object,  each 
view  it  at  a  different  inclination — in  other  words,  if  I 
squint.  For  the  rays,  which  in  this  case  emanate  from  one 
point  of  the  object,  no  longer  impinge  upon  those  symme- 
trically corresponding  points  in  both  retinas  with  which  my 
mind  has  grown  familiar  by  long  experience,  but  upon 
other,  quite  different  ones  which,  in  a  symmetrical  position 
of  the  eyes,  could  only  be  aft'ected  in  this  way  by  different 

'  The  Frankfort  «*  Konversationsblatt,'*  July  22,  1853,  gives  the 
following  account  of  this  sculptor : — **  The  blind  sculptor,  Joseph 
Kleinhaus,  died  at  Nauders,  in  Tyrol,  on  the  10th  inst.  Having  lost 
his  eyesight  through  small-pox  when  he  was  five  years  old,  he  began  to 
amuse  himself  with  carving  and  modelling,  as  a  pastime.  I'rugg  gave 
him  some  instructions,  and  supplied  him  with  mo<lels,  and  at  the  age  of 
twelve  h?  carved  a  Christ  in  life-size.  During  a  short  stay  in  Nissl's 
workshop  at  Fiigcn,  his  progress  was  so  rapid,  that,  thanks  to  his  good 
capacities  and  talents,  his  fume  as  the  blind  sculptor  soon  spread  far  and 
wide.  His  works  are  numerous  and  of  various  kinds.  His  Christs 
alone,  of  which  there  are  about  four  hundred,  bear  special  witness  to  his 
proficiency,  particularly  if  his  blindness  is  taken  into  consideration.  lie 
sculptured  many  other  objects  besides,  and,  but  two  months  ago,  he 
modelled  a  bust  of  the  Emperor  Franz  Joseph  of  Austria  which  has 
been  sent  to  Vienna." 
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bodies ;  I  therefore  now  see  two  objects,  precisely  because 
perception  takes  place  by  means  of,  and  within,  the  Under- 
standing.— The  same  thing  happens  without  squinting 
when,  for  instance,  I  look  fixedly  at  the  furthest  of  two 
objects  placed  at  unequal  distances  before  me,  and  com- 
plete the  optic  angle  at  it ;  for  then  the  rays  emanating 
from  the  nearer  object  do  not  impinge  upon  symmetrically 
corresponding  places  in  both  retinas,  wherefore  my  Under- 
standing attributes  them  to  two  objects,  i.e,  I  see  the 
nearer  object  double  (see  fig.  2,  page  70).  If ,  on  the  con- 
trary, I  complete  the  optic  angle  at  the  nearer  object,  by 
looking  steadily  at  it,  the  further  object  appears  double.  It 
is  easy  to  test  this  by  holding  a  pencil  two  feet  from  the 
eyes,  and  looking  alternately  at  it  and  at  some  other  more 
distant  object  behind  it. 

But  the  finest  thing  of  all  is,  that  this  experiment  may 
quite  well  be  reversed:  so  that,  with  two  real  objects 
straight  before  and  close  to  us,  and  with  our  eyes  wide 
open,  we  nevertheless  see  but  one.  This  is  the  most  striking 
proof  that  perception  is  a  work  of  the  Understanding  and 
by  no  means  contained  in  sensation.  Let  two  cardboard 
tul>es,  about  8  inches  long  and  li  inches  in  diameter,  be 
fastened  parallel  to  one  another,  like  those  of  a  binocular 
telescope,  and  fix  a  shilling  at  the  end  of  each  tube.  On 
applying  our  eyes  to  the  opposite  extremity  and  looking 
through  the  tubes,  we  shall  see  only  one  shilling  sur- 
rounded by  one  tube.  For  in  this  case  the  eyes  being  forced 
into  a  completely  parallel  position,  the  rays  emanating 
from  the  coins  impinge  exactly  upon  the  centres  of  the  two 
retinas  and  those  points  which  immediately  surround 
them,  therefore  upon  places  which  correspond  symmetri- 
cally to  each  other;  consequently  the  Understanding, 
taking  for  granted  the  usual  convergent  position  of  the 
optic  axes  when  objects  are  near,  admits  but  one  object  as 
the  cause  of  the  reflected  rays.    In  other  words,  we  see  but 
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one  object ;  so  direct  is  the  act  of  causal  apprehension  in 
the  Understanding. 

We  have  not  space  enough  here  to  refute  one  by  one  the 
physiological  explanations  of  single  vision  which  have  been 
attempted;  but  their  fallacy  is  shown  by  the  following 
considerations : — 

1*.  If  seeing  single  were  dependent  upon  an  organic 
connection,  the  corresponding  points  in  both  retinas,  on 
which  this  phenomenon  is  shown  to  depend,  would  corre- 
spond organically,  whereas  they  do  so  in  a  merely  geo- 
metrical  sense,  as  has  already  been  said.  For,  organically 
speaking,  the  two  inner  and  two  outer  corners  of  the  eyes 
are  those  which  correspond,  and  so  it  is  with  the  other 
parts  also ;  whereas  for  the  purpose  of  single  vision,  it  is 
the  right  side  of  the  right  retina  which  corresponds  to  the 
right  side  of  the  left  retina,  and  bo  on,  as  the  phenomena 
just  described  irrefutably  show.  It  is  also  precisely  on 
account  of  the  intellectual  character  of  the  process,  that 
only  the  most  intelligent  animals,  such  as  the  higher 
mammalia  and  birds  of  prey — more  especially  owls — have 
their  eyes  placed  so  as  to  enable  them  to  direct  both  optic 
axes  to  the  same  point. 

2®.  The  hypothesis  of  a  confluence  or  partial  intersection 
of  the  optic  nerves  before  entering  the  brain,  originated  by 
Newton,*  is  false,  simply  because  it  would  then  be  impos- 
sible to  see  double  by  squinting.  Vesalius  and  Caesal- 
pinus  besides  have  already  brought  forward  anatomical 
instances  in  which  subjects  saw  single,  although  neither 
fusion  nor  even  contact  of  the  optic  nerves  had  taken 
place.  A  final  argument  against  the  hypothesis  of  a  mixed 
impression  is  supplied  by  the  fact,  that  on  closing  our  right 
eye  firmly  and  looking  at  the  sun  with  our  left,  the  bright 
image  which  persists  for  a  time  is  always  in  the  left,  never 
in  the  right,  eye :  and  vice  versa. 

*  Newton,  «*  Optics."    Query  15. 
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The  third  process  by  which  the  Understanding  converts 
sensation  into  perception,  consists  in  constructing  bodies 
out  of  the  8imi)le  surfaces  hitherto  obtained — that  is,  in 
adding  the  third  diniension.     This  it  does  by  cHtiinating 
the  expansion  of  bodies  in  this  third  diixieiiHion  in  Space — 
whicli  is  liiiown  to  the  UnderHtanding  a  priori — through 
Causality,  according  to  the  degree  in  whicli  the  eye  is 
affected  by  the  objects,  and  to  the  gradations  of  light  and 
shade.     In  fact,  although  objects  fill  Space  in  all  three 
dimensions,  they  can  only  produce  an  ini2)ression  upon  the 
eye  with  two ;  for  the  nature  of  that  organ  is  such,  that 
our  sensation,  in  seeing,  is  merely  planimetrical,  not  stereo- 
metrical.     All  that  is  stereometrical  in  our  perception  is 
added  by  the  Understanding,  which  has  for  its  sole  data 
the  direction  whence  the  eye  receives  its  impression,  the 
limits  of  that  impression,  and  the  various  gradaj-ions  of  light 
and  dark :   these  data  directly  indicate  their  (fausi's,  and 
enable  us  to  diKtinguish  whether  what  we  have  before?  us 
is  a  disk  or  a  ball.   This  mental  2)ro('csH,  liko  the  preceding 
ones,  takes  place  so  immediately  and  with  such  rapidity, 
that  we  are  conscious  of  nothing  but  the  result.     It  is  this 
which  makes  perspective  drawing  so  difiicult  a  problem, 
that  it  can  only  be  solved  by  mathematics  and  has  to  be 
learnt ;  although  all  it  has  to  do,  is  to  represent  the  sen- 
sation of  seeing  as  it  presents  itself  to  our  Understanding 
as  a  datum  for  the  third   process :  that   is,  visual  sen- 
sation in  its  merely  planimetrical  extension,  to  the  tivo 
dimensions  of  which  extension,  together  with  the  said  data 
in  them,  the  Understanding  forthwith  adds  the  third,  in 
contemplating  a  drawing  as  well  as  in  contemplating  reality. 
Perspective  drawing  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  writing  which  can 
he  read  as  easily  as  printed  type,  but  which  few  are  able  to 
write;  precisely  because  our  intellect,  in  i)erceiving,  only 
apprehends  effects  with  a  view  to  constructing  their  causes, 
immediately  losing  sight  of  the  former  as  soon  as  it  has 
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discoTered  the  latter.  For  instance,  we  instantly  recognise 
a  chair,  whatever  position  it  may  be  in ;  while  drawing  a 
chair  in  ary  position  belongs  to  the  art  which  abstracts 
from  this  third  process  of  the  Understanding,  in  order  to  pre- 
sent the  datxt  alone  for  the  spectator  himself  to  comi)lete. 
In  its  narrowcHt  acceptation,  as  we  have  already  seen,  this  is 
the  art  of  drawing  in  jMTHjKjctivo ;  in  a  more  cornprelx'TiHivc 
sense*,  it  is  the  wliok*  art  of  painting,  A  j>ainiing  pn'H<*ntH 
us  with  outliucH  drawn  according  to  tin;  rulr'H  of  pr*rHp(?c- 
tive ;  lighter  and  darker  i)laces  proportioned  to  the  effect 
of  light  and  shade ;  finally  patches  of  colouring,  which 
are  determined  as  to  quality  and  intensity  by  the  teaching 
of  experience.  This  the  spectator  reads  and  interprets  by 
referring  similar  effects  to  their  accustomed  causes.  The 
painter's  art  consists  in  consciously  retaining  the  data  of 
visual  sensation  in  the  artist's  memory,  as  they  are  hefore 
this  third  intellectual  process  ;  while  we,  who  are  not  artists, 
cast  them  aside  without  retaining  them  in  our  memory, 
as  soon  as  we  have  made  use  of  tlu^m  for  the  purpose 
described  al>ove.  We  shall  become  still  bettijr  acquainted 
with  this  third  intellectual  process  by  now  passing  on  to  a 
fourth,  which,  from  its  intimate  connection  with  the  third, 
serves  to  elucidate  it. 

This  fmirih  oi>eration  of  the  Understanding  consists  in 
acquiring  knowledge  of  the  distance  of  objects  from  us : 
it  is  this  precisely  which  constitutes  that  third  dimension 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  Visual  sr^nsation,  as  we 
have  said,  gives  us  the  direction  in  whi<;h  obj(;cts  lie,  but 
not  their  diHfance  from  us:  that  is,  not  their  poaition.  It 
is  for  the  Uiuhmtandinfj  therefore  to  find  out  this  dis- 
tance; of,  in  other  words,  the  distance  must  be  inferred 
from  purely  causai  determinations.  Now  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  is  the  visual  angle,  which  objects  subtend ; 
yet  even  this  is  quite  ambiguous  and  unable  to  decide 
anything  by  itself.     It  is  like  a  word  of  double  meaning : 
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the  B^msOf  in  which  it  is  to  be  understood,  can  only  ho 
gathered  from  its  connection  with  the  rest.  An  object 
subtending  the  same  visual  angle  may  in  fact  be  small 
and  near,  or  large  and  far  off ;  and  it  is  only  when  we  have 
previously  ascertained  its  size,  that  the  visual  angle  enables 
us  to  recognise  its  distance :  and  conversely,  its  size,  when 
its  distance  is  known  to  us.  Linear  i»erH|)<Ttivo  is  based 
upon  the  fnct  that  the  visual  angle  diininislirH  as  the  dis* 
tancu  lucreascs,  and  its  jiriueiples  may  Iwva  bo  easily  d<*- 
duced.  As  our  sight  ranges  equally  in  all  directions,  wo 
see  everything  in  reality  as  from  the  interior  of  a  hollow 
sphere,  of  which  our  eye  occupies  the  centre.  Now  in  the 
first  place,  an  infinite  number  of  intersecting  circles  pass 
through  the  centre  of  this  s])here  in  all  directions,  and 
the  angles  measured  by  the  divisions  of  these  circles  are 
the  possible  angles  of  vision.  In  the  second  place,  the 
sphere  itself  modifies  its  size  according  to  the  length  of 
radius  we  give  to  it ;  therefore  we  may  also  imagine  it  as 
consisting  of  an  infinity  of  concentric,  transpan'ut  spheres. 
As  all  radii  diverge,  these  concentric  spheres  augment  in 
size  in  proportion  to  their  distance  from  us,  and  the  de- 
grees of  their  sectional  circles  increase  correspondingly: 
therefore  the  true  size  of  the  objects  which  occupy  them 
likewise  increases.  Thus  objects  are  larger  or  smaller  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  spheres  of  which  they  occui>y 
similar  portions — say  10** — while  their  visual  angh^  re- 
nuiins  unchanged  in  both  cases,  leaving  it  therefore  un- 
decided, whether  the  10"  occupied  by  a  given  object  belong 
to  a  sphere  of  2  miles,  or  of  10  feet  diameter.  Conversely, 
if  the  size  of  the  object  has  been  asciertained,  the  number 
of  degrees  occupied  by  it  will  diminish  in  proportion  to 
the  distance  and  the  size  of  the  sphere  to  which  we  refer 
it,  and  all  its  outlines  will  contract  in  similar  proportion. 
From  this  ensues  the  fundamental  law  of  all  perspective ; 
for,  as  objects  and  the  intervals  between  them  must  ne- 
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cessarily  diminisli  in  constant  proportion  to  their  distance 
from  us,  all  their  outlines  thereby  contracting,  the  result 
will  be,  that  with  increasing  distance,  what  is  above  us 
will  descend,  what  is  below  us  will  ascend,  and  all  that 
lies  at  our  sides  will  come  nearer  together.    This  pro- 
gressive convergence,   this   linear   perspective,  no  doubt 
enables  us  to  estimate  distances,  so  far  as  we  have  before 
UH  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  visilJy  connected  objects ; 
but  we  are  not  able  to  do  tliis  by  means  of  the  visual 
angle  alone,  for  here  the  help  of  another  datum  is  required 
by  the  Understanding,  to  act,  in  a  sense,  as  commentary 
to  the  visual  angle,  by  indicating  more  precisely  the  share 
we  are  to  attribute  to  distance  in  that  angle.     Now  there 
are  four  principal  data  of  this  kind,  which  I  am  about  to 
specify.     Thanks  to  these  data,  even  where  there  is  no 
linear  perspective  to  guide  us,  if  a  man  standing  at  a  dis- 
tance of  200  feet  appears  to  me  subtending  a  visual  angle 
twenty-four  times  smaller  than  if  he  were  only  2  feet  off, 
I  can  neverthcleHS  in  most  cases  estimate  his  size  correctly. 
All  this  j^roves  once  more  that  i)erccption  is  not  only  a  thing 
of  the  seiiHcH,  })ut  of  the  intellect  also. — I  will  hero  add  the 
following  siKjcial  and  interesting  fact  in  corrol^oration  of 
what  I  have  said  alx>ut  the  basis  of  linear  perBpective  as 
well  as  about  the  intellectual  nature  of  all  perception. 
When  I  have  looked  steadily  at  a  coloured  object  with 
sharply  defined  outlines — say  a  red  cross — long  enough 
for  the  physiological  image  to  form  in  my  eye  as  a  green 
cross,  the  further  the  surface  on  to  which  I  project  it, 
llio  larg<?r  it  will  appear  to  me:  im<\  vice  verm.     For  the 
image  HhM  occupies  an  unvarying  portion  of  my  retina, 
i.e.  the  portion  originally  afl'<M;ied  by  the  nsd  enms;  then*- 
fore  vfhvn  n*fern;<l  outwards,  or,  in  other  words,  reeognised 
as  the  effect  of  an  external  object,  it  forms  an  unchanging 
visual  anghj,  say  of  2^     Now  if,  in  this  case,  where  all 
commentary  to  the  visual  angle  is  wanting,  I  remove  it  to 
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a  distant  surface,  with  which  I  necessarily  identify  it  as 
belonging  to  its  effect,  the  cross  will  occupy  2®  of  a  distant 
and  therefore  larger  sphere,  and  is  consequently  large. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  I  project  the  image  on  to  a  nearer 
object,  it  will  occupy  2^  of  a  smaller  sphere,  and  is 
therefore  small.  The  resulting  perception  is  in  both  cases 
completely  objective,  quite  like  that  of  an  external  object ; 
and  as  it  proceeds  from  an  entirely  subjective  reason 
(from  the  image  having  been  excited  in  quite  a  different 
way),  it  thus  confirms  the  intellectual  character  of  all 
objective  perception. — This  phenomenon  (which  I  dis- 
tinctly remember  to  have  been  the  first  to  notice,  in 
1815)  forms  the  theme  of  an  essay  by  Scguin,  published  in 
the  "  Comptes  rendus  **  of  the  2nd  August,  1858,  where  it 
is  served  up  as  a  new  discovery,  all  sorts  of  absurd  and 
distorted  explanations  of  it  being  given.  Messieurs  les 
illustres  confreres  let  pass  no  opportunity  for  heaping  ex- 
periment upon  experiment,  the  more  complicated  the 
better.  Experience!  is  their  watchword;  yet  how  rarely 
do  wo  meet  with  any  sound,  genuine  reflection  upon  the 
l)henomena  observed!  Experience!  experience!  followed 
by  twaddle. 

To  return  to  the  subsidiary  data  which  act  as  com- 
mentaries to  a  given  visual  angle,  we  find  f<»remo8t  among 
them  the  mutaiiones  oculi  internee,  by  means  of  which  the 
eye  adapts  its  refractory  apparatus  to  various  distances  by 
increasing  and  diminishing  the  refraction.  In  what  these 
modifications  consist,  has  not  yet  been  clearly  ascertained. 
They  have  been  sought  in  the  increased  convexity,  now  of 
the  cornea,  now  o£  the  crystalline  lens  i  but  the  latest 
theory  Hcems  to  me  the  moHt  prolnible  one,  according  to 
which  the  lens  is  moved  backwards  for  distant  vision  and 
forwards  for  near  vision,  lateral  pressure,  in  the  latter 
case,  giving  it  increased  protuberance ;  so  that  the  process 
would  exactly  resemble  the  mechanism  of  an  oi)era-glass. 
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Kepler,  however,  had,  in  the  main,  already  expressed  this 
theory,  which  may  Ihj  found  explained  in  A.  Hucck's 
pamphlet,  ''Die  JJowm^iuik  dor  KryMtallinMo,"  1811,  If 
we  are  not  clearly  eouHirious  of  theHo  inner  modifitiiilons 
of  the  eye,  we  have  at  any  rate  a  certain  feeling'  of  them, 
and  of  this  wo  immediately  avail  ourBclvus  to  estimate 
diHUinceM.  As  however  these  modifications  are  not  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  of  cl<'ar  si^'lit  beyond  the  range  of 
from  about  7  inches  to  l(\  feet,  the  Und(*rM<andinj^  is  only 
able  to  apply  this  datum  within  those  limits. 

Beyond  them,  however,  the  second  datum  becomes  avail- 
able :  that  is  to  say,  the  02)tic  angle,  formed  by  the  two 
optic  axes,  which  wo  had  occasion  to  explain  when  speaking 
of  single  vision.  It  is  obvious  that  this  optic  angle  be- 
comes smaller,  the  further  the  object  is  removed :  and  vice 
versa.  This  different  direction  of  the  eyes,  with  re8i)ect  to 
each  other,  does  not  tiike  i>lace  without  i)roducing  a  slight 
8«5nsation,  of  which  we  are  nevertheless  only  in  so  far 
conscious  as  the  Understanding  makes  use  of  it,  as  a 
datum,  in  estimating  distances  intuitiv(;ly.  By  this  datum 
we  are  not  only  c»nabK»d  to  cognize  tlnj  distance,  btit  tho 
preeise  position  of  tho  objee.t  viewe^l,  by  nnjans  of  the 
])arallax  of  the  eyes,  which  consints  in  eaeh  (!ye  stieing  tho 
object  in  a  slightly  different  direction ;  so  that  if  we  close 
one  eye,  the  object  seems  to  move.  Thus  it  is  not  easy  to  snufE 
a  candle  with  one  eye  shut,  because  this  datum  is  then 
wanting.  But  as  tho  direction  of  the  eyes  beccnnes  parallel 
as  soon  as  the  distance  of  the  object  reaches  or  exceeds 
200  feet,  and  as  the  optic  angle  consequently  then  ceases 
to  exist,  this  datum  only  holds  good  witliin  the  said 
distance.. 

Beyond  it,  the  Understanding  has  recourse  to  atmO' 
spheric  pernpeclive,  which  indicates  a  greater  distance  by 
means  of  the  increasing  dimness  of  all  colours,  of  the 
appearance  of  physical  blue  in  front  of  all  dark  objects 
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(accordinp  to  Gotho's  perfectly  correct  and  true  theory  of 
colours),  and  also  of  the  growing  indhtiut^tncHH  of  all  out- 
limm,  In  Italy,  whorutho  atnioHphero  i»  very  trauHparont, 
thi«  datum  Iohch  itB  power  and  i»  apt  to  mislead:  Tivoli, 
for  instance,  seems  to  be  very  near  when  seen  from  Frascati. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  objects  apjK^ar  larger  in  a  mist, 
which  is  an  abnormal  exaggeration  of  the  datum ;  be- 
cause our  Understanding  assumes  them  to  be  further 
from  us. 

Finally,  there  remains  the  estimation  of  distance  by 
means  of  the  size  (known  to  us  intuitively)  of  intervening 
objects,  such  as  fields,  woods,  rivers,  «&c.  &c.  This  mode 
of  estimation  is  only  applicable  where  there  is  uninter- 
rupted succession :  in  other  words,  it  can  only  be  applied 
to  terrestrial,  not  to  celestial  objects.  Moreover,  we  have 
in  general  more  practice  in  using  it  horizontally  than  ver- 
tically :  a  ball  on  the  top  of  a  tower  200  feet  high  appears 
much  smaller  to  us  than  when  lying  on  the  ground  200 
feet  from  us ;  because,  in  the  latter  case,  we  estimate  the 
distance  more  accurately.  When  we  see  human  beings  in 
such  a  way,  that  what  lies  between  them  and  ourselves  is 
in  a  great  measure  hidden  from  our  sight,  they  always 
appear  strikingly  small. 

The  fact  that  our  Understanding  assumes  everything  it 
perceives  in  a  horizontal  direction  to  be  farther  ofP,  therefore 
larger,  than  what  is  seen  in  a  vertical  direction,  must  partly 
be  attributed  to  this  last  mode  of  estimating  distances,  inas- 
much  as  it  only  holds  good  when  applied  horizontally  and 
to  terrestrial  objects ;  but  partly  also  to  our  estimation  of 
distances  by  atmospheric  perspective,  which  is  subject  to 
similar  conditions.  This  is  why  the  moon  seems  so  much 
larger  on  the  horizon  than  at  its  zenith,  although  its  visual 
angle  accurately  measured — that  is,  the  image  projected  by 
it  on  to  the  eye — is  not  at  all  larger  in  one  case  than  in  the 
other ;  and  this  also  accounts  for  the  flattened  appearance  of 
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the  vault  of  the  sky :  that  is  to  say,  for  its  appearing  to  have 
greater  horizontal  than  vertical  extension.  Both  pheno- 
mena therefore  are  purely  intellectual  or  cerebral,  not  optical. 
If  it  be  objected,  that  even  when  at  its  zenith,  the  moon 
occasionally  has  a  hazy  appearance  without  seeming  to  be 
larger,  we  answer,  that  neither  does  it  in  that  case  appear 
red ;  for  its  haziness  proceeds  from  a  greater  density  of 
vapours,  and  is  therefore  of  a  different  kind  from  that 
which  proceeds  from  atmospheric  perspective.  To  this 
may  be  added  what  I  have  already  said:  that  we  only 
apply  this  mode  of  estimating  distances  in  a  horizontal, 
not  in  a  perpendicular,  direction  ;  besides,  in  this  case, 
other  correctives  come  into  play.  It  is  related  of  Saussure 
that,  when  on  the  Mont  Blanc,  he  saw  so  enormous  a 
moon  rise,  that,  not  recognising  what  it  was,  ho  fainted 
with  terror. 

The  properties  of  the  telescope  and  magnifying  glass, 
on  the  other  hand,  depend  upon  a  separate  estimate 
according  to  the  visual  angle  alone :  i.e.,  that  of  size 
by  distance,  and  of  distance  by  size;  because  here  the 
four  other  supplementary  means  of  estimating  distances 
are  excluded.  The  telescoj)e  in  reality  magnifies  objects, 
while  it  only  seems  to  bring  them  nearer ;  because  their 
size  being  known  to  us  empirically,  we  here  account  for 
its  apparent  increase  by  a  diminution  of  their  distance 
from  us.  A  house  seen  through  a  telescope,  for  instance, 
seems  to  be  ten  times  nearer,  not  ten  times  larger,  than 
seen  with  the  naked  eye.  The  magnifying  glass,  on  the 
contrary,  does  not  really  magnify,  but  merely  enables 
us  to  bring  the  object  nearer  to  our  eyes  than  would 
otherwisQ  be  possible  ;  so  that  it  only  appears  as  large 
as  it  would  at  that  distance  even  without  the  magnify- 
ing glass.  In  fact,  we  are  prevented  from  seeing  objects 
distinctly  at  less  than  from  eight  to  ten  inches*  distance 
from  our  eyes,  by  the  insufficient  convexity  of  the  ocular 
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lens  and  cornea;  but  if  we  increase  the  refraction  bj 
substituting  the  convexity  of  the  magnifying  glass  for 
that  of  the  lens  and  cornea,  we  then  obtain  a  clear  image 
of  objects  even  when  they  are  as  near  as  half  an  inch  from 
our  eyes.  Objects  thus  seen  in  close  proximity  to  us  and 
in  the  size  corresponding  to  that  proximity,  are  transferred 
by  our  Understanding  to  the  distance  at  which  we  naturally 
see  distinctly,  t.e.  to  about  eight  or  ten  inches  from  our 
eyes,  and  we  then  estimate  their  magnitude  according  to 
this  distance  and  to  the  given  visual  angle. 

I  have  entered  thus  fully  into  detail  concerning  all  the 
different  processes  by  which  seeing  is  accomplished,  in 
order  to  show  clearly  and  irrefragably  that  the  predomi- 
nant factor  in  them  is  the  Understanding,  which,  by  con- 
ceiving each  change  as  an  effect  and  referring  that  effect  to 
its  cause,  produces  the  cerebral  phenomenon  of  the  objec- 
tive world  on  the  basis  of  the  a  priori  fundamental  intui- 
tions of  Space  and  Time,  for  which  it  receives  merely  a 
few  data  from  the  senses.  And  moreover  the  Understand- 
ing effects  this  exclusively  by  means  of  its  own  peculiar 
form,  the  law  of  Causality;  therefore  quite  directly  and 
intuitively,  without  any  assistance  whatever  from  reflec- 
tion— that  is,  from  abstract  knowledge  by  means  of  concep- 
tions and  of  language,  which  are  the  materials  of  secondary 
knowledge,  i.e.  of  thought,  therefore  of  Reason. 

That  this  knowledge  through  the  Understanding  is  in- 
dependent of  Keason's  assistance,  is  shown  even  by  the 
fact,  that  when,  at  any  time,  the  Understanding  attributes 
a  given  effect  to  a  wrong  cause,  actually  perceiving  that 
cause,  whereby  illusion  arises,  our  Reason,  however  clearly 
it  may  recognise  in  ahstracto  the  true  state  of  the  matter, 
is  nevertheless  unable  to  assist  the  Understanding,  and 
the  illusion  persists  undisturbed  in  spite  of  that  better 
knowledge.  The  above-mentioned  phenomena  of  seeing 
and  feeling  double,  which  result  from  an  abnormal  position 
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of  the  organs  of  touch  and  sight,  are  instances  of  such 
illusions;  likewise  the  apparently  increased  size  of  the 
rising  moon ;  the  image  which  forms  in  the  focus  of  a 
concave  mirror  and  exactly  resembles  a  solid  body  floating 
in  space ;  the  painted  relievo  which  we  take  for  real ;  the 
apparent  motion  of  a  shore  or  bridge  on  which  we  are 
standing,  if  a  ship  happens  to  pass  along  or  beneath  it ;  the 
seeming  proximity  of  very  lofty  mountains,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  atmospheric  perspective,  which  is  the  result  of 
the  purity  of  the  air  round  their  summits.  In  these  and 
in  a  multitude  of  similar  cases,  our  Understanding  takes 
for  granted  the  existence  of  the  usual  cause  with  which  it  is 
conversant  and  forthwith  perceives  it,  tliough  our  Reason 
has  arrived  at  the  truth  by  a  different  road ;  for,  the 
knowledge  of  the  Understanding  being  anterior  to  that  of 
the  Reason,  the  intellect  remains  inaccessible  to  the  teaching 
of  the  Reason,  and  thus  the  illusion — that  is,  ihQ  deception  of 
the  Understanding — remains  immovable ;  albeit  error — that 
is,  the  deception  of  the  Reason — is  obviated. — That  which 
is  correctly  known  by  the  Understanding  is  reality :  that 
which  is  correctly  known  by  the  Reason  is  truth,  or  in  other 
terms,  a  judgment  having  a  sufficient  reason;  ilhision 
(that  which  is  wrongly  perceived)  we  oppose  to  reality : 
error  (that  which  is  wrongly  thought)  to  truth. 

The  purely  formal  part  of  empirical  perception — that  is. 
Space,  Time,  and  the  law  of  Causality — is  contained  a 
priori  in  the  intellect ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the 
application  of  this  formal  part  to  empirical  data,  which  has 
to  be  acquired  by  the  Understanding  through  practice  and 
exi>erience.  Therefore  new-born  infants,  though  they  no 
doubt  receive  impressions  of  light  and  of  colour,  still  do 
not  apprehend  or  indeed,  strictly  speaking,  see  objects. 
The  first  weeks  of  their  existence  are  rather  passed  in  a 
kind  of  stupor,  from  which  they  awaken  by  degrees  when 
their  Understanding  begins  to  apply  its  function  to  the 
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data  supplied  by  the  senses,  especially  those  of  touch  and 
of  sight,  whereby  they  gradually  gain  consciousness  of  tho 
objective  world.    This  newly-arising  consciousness  may  l>e 
clearly  recognised  by  the  look  of  growing  intelligence  in 
their  eyes  and  a  degree  of  intention  in  their  movements, 
especially  in  the  smile  with  which  they  show  for  the  first 
time  recognition  of  those  who  take  care  of  them.     They 
may  even  be  observed  to  make  experiments  for  a  time 
with  their  sight  and  touch,  in  order  to  complete  their 
apprehension  of  objects  by  different  lights,  in  different 
directions  and  at   different   cliHtances:    thus  pursuing  a 
silent,  but  serious  course  of  study,  till  they  have  succeeded 
in  mastering  all  tho  intellectual  operations  in  seeing  which 
have  been  described.     The  fact  of  this  schooling  can  be 
ascertained  still  more  clearly  through  those  who,  being 
born  blind,  have  been  operated  upon  late  in  life,  since  they 
are  able  to  give  an  account  of  their  impressions.     Chesel- 
den's  blind  man  *  was  not  an  isolated  instance,  and  we 
find    in   all    similar    cases    the    fact    corroborated,    that 
those  who  obtain  their  sight  late  in  life,  no  doubt,  see 
light,  outlines,  and  colours,  as   soon  as  the  operation  is 
over,  but  that  they  have  no  objective  perception  of  objects 
until  their  Understanding  has  learnt  to  apply  its  causal 
law  to  data  and  to  changes  which  are  new  to  it.     On  first 
beholding  his  room  and  the  various  objects  in  it,  Chesel- 
den's  blind  man  did    not  distinguish    one   thing  from 
another ;  he  simply  received  the  general  impression  of  a 
totality  all  in  one  piece,  which   he   took  for  a  smooth, 
variegated  surface.     It  never  occurred  to  him  to  recognise 
a  number  of  detached  objects,  lying  one  behind  the  other 
at  different  distances.     With  blind  people  of  this  sort,  it 
is  by  the  sense  of  touch,   to  which  objects  are   already 
known,  that  they  have  to  be  introduced  to  the  sense  of 

*  See  the  original  report  in  vol.  35  of  the  "  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions "  as  to  this  case. 
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fiight.  In  the  beginning,  the  patient  has  no  appreciation 
whatever  of  distances  and  tries  to  lay  hold  of  everything. 
One,  when  he  first  saw  his  own  house  from  outside,  could 
not  conceive  how  so  small  a  thing  could  contain  so  many 
rooms.  Another  was  highly  delighted  to  find,  some  weeks 
after  the  operation,  that  the  engravings  hanging  on  the 
walls  of  his  room  represented  a  variety  of  objects.  The 
"  Morgenblatt "  of  October  23rd,  1817,  contains  an  account 
of  a  youth  who  was  bom  blind,  and  obtained  his  sight 
at  the  age  of  seventeen.  He  had  to  learn  intelligent 
perception,  for  at  first  sight  he  did  not  even  recognise 
objects  previously  known  to  him  through  the  sense  of 
touch.  Every  object  had  to  be  introduced  to  the  sense  of 
sight  by  means  of  the  sense  of  touch.  As  for  the  distances 
of  the  objects  he  saw,  he  had  no  appreciation  whatever  of 
them,  and  tried  to  lay  hold  indiscriminately  of  everything, 
far  or  near. — Franz  expresses  himself  as  follows  : ' — 

"  A  definite  idea  of  distance,  as  well  as  of  form  and  size,  is  only  ob- 
tained by  sight  and  touch,  and  by  reflecting  on  the  impressions  mado 
ou  both  senses;  but  for  this  purpose  we  must  take  into  account  the 
muscular  motion  and  voluntary  locomotion  of  the  individual.— Caspar 
Ilauscr,  in  a  detailed  account  of  his  own  exi>cri(>ncc  in  this  respect,  states, 
that  upon  his  6rst  liberation  from  confinomcnt,  wliencvcr  he  looked  through 
the  window  upon  external  objects,  such  as  the  street,  garden,  &c.,  it  ap- 
peared to  him  as  if  there  were  a  shutter  quite  close  to  liis  eye,  and  covered 
with  confused  colours  of  all  kinds,  in  which  he  could  recognise  or  distin- 
guish nothing  singly.  lie  says  farther,  that  he  did  not  convince  himself  till 
after  some  time  during  his  walks  out  of  doors,  that  what  had  at  first 
appeared  to  him  as  a  shutter  of  various  colours,  as  well  as  many  other 
objects,  were  in  reality  very  different  things;  and  tliat  at  length  the 
shutter  disappeared,  and  he  saw  and  recognised  all  things  in  their  just 
proportions.  Persons  born  blind  who  obtain  their  sight  by  an  opera- 
tion in  later,years  only,  sometimes  imagine  that  all  objects  touch  their 
eyes,  and  lie  so  near  to  them  that  they  arc  afraid  of  stumbling  against 
them  'y  sometimes  they  leap  towards  the  moon,  supposing  that  they  can 

'  Franz,  **  The  Kye,  a  treatise  on  preserving  this  organ  in  a  healthy 
state  and  improving  the  sight.''    London,  Churchill,  183U,  pp.  34-36. 
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lay  hold  of  it ;  at  other  times  they  run  after  the  clouds  moving  along 
the  sky,  in  order  to  catch  them,  or  commit  other  such  extravagancies. 
Since  ideas  are  gained  by  refiection  upon  sensation,  it  is  further  neces- 
sary in  all  cases,  in  order  that  an  accurate  idea  of  objects  may  be 
formed  from  the  sense  of  sight,  that  the  powers  of  the  mind  should  be 
unimpaired,  and  undisturbed  in  their  exercise.  A  proof  of  this  is 
afforded  in  the  instance  related  by  Ilaslam,^  of  a  boy  who  had  no 
defect  of  sight,  but  was  weak  in  understanding,  and  who  in  his  seventh 
year  was  unal>le  to  estimate  the  distances  of  obj(H:ts,  especially  as  to 
height;  he  would  extend  his  hand  frequently  towards  a  nail  on  the 
ceiling,  or  towards  the  moon,  to  catch  it.  It  is  therefore  the  judgment 
which  corrects  and  makes  clear  this  idea,  or  perception  of  visible 
objects." 

The  intellectual  nature  of  perception  as  I  have  shown  it, 
is  corroborated  physiologically  by  Flourens*  as  follows: — 

**  II  faut  fairo  une  grand  distinction  entre  les  sens  et  Tintelligence. 
L'ablation  d'un  tubercule  d<^termine  lu  perte  de  la  Bcnsation^  du  »€n»  de 
la  vue;  la  ratine  devicnt  insensible,  i'iris  devient  immobile.  L'ablation 
d'un  lube  c6r6bral  Iais.se  la  senmiion,  le  sens,  la  sctisibili/S  de  la  r<3tine, 
la  mohiliU  de  I'iris  5  elle  ne  diJtruit  que  la  perception  scule.  Dans  un 
cas,  c'est  un  fait  sensorial ;  et,  dans  Tautre,  un  fait  cMhral ;  dans  un 
cas,  c'est  la  perte  du  sens ;  dans  Tautre,  c'est  la  perto  de  la  perception* 
La  distinction  dvs  perceptions  et  dcs  sensations  est  encore  un  ;;rand 
r^sultat  5  et  il  ent  d6montr6  aux  yeux.  II  y  a  deux  moyons  <lo  faire 
perdro  la  vision  par  reiicephiile :  1"  par  los  tuberculoH,  c'est  la  jHTto  du 
BcnH,  do  la  senHiition  ;  2"  par  les  lobcH,  cVnt  la  perto  du  la  ptTcoption,  do 
rintclligtmco.  La  HenHihiltt6  n*eht  done  pas  rintelligencoj  pensor  nVst 
done  pas  scntir ;  et  voiljV  touto  une  philosopliic  rcnvor»6o.  L*id<5o  nVst 
done  pas  la  son.sation  ^  et  voihV  encore  une  autre  preuve  du  Vice  radical 
decctte  philosophic.''  And  again,  p.  77,  under  the  heading:  Separa- 
tion de  la  Sensibilitd  et  de  la  Perception  : — **  II  y  a  un^  do  mes  exp6- 
rences  qui  scparo  netteinent  la  scjunhiliti  do  la  perception,  Quand 
on  enl6ve  lo  ccrveau  proprement  dit  (lobes  ou  htmUphtres  cMhraux)  A  un 
animal,  I'animal  perd  la  vue.  Mais,  par  rapport  a  IVcil,  rieU  n'est 
chang6  :  les  objets  continuent  k  se  peindro  sur  la  ratine ;  Viris  reste 
contractile,  le  nerf  optique  sensible,  parfaitement  sensible.    Et  cepen- 

^  Ilaslam's  "Observations  on  Madness  and  Melancholy,"  2nd  ed. 
p.  192. 

3  Flourcns,  *'I)o  la  vie  et  do  I'lntelligence,"  2nd  edition,  Paris, 
Qarnier  Frcros,  1852,  p.  49. 
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dant  Tanimal  na  roit  plas ;  il  n'7  a  plus  insion,  quoique  tout  ce  qui  est 
sensation  subsiste  $  il  n'y  a  plus  vision,  parco  qu'il  D*y  a  plus  perception, 
Le  percev&ir,  et  non  le  sentir,  est  done  le  premier  <J16ment  do  Vintdli' 
genee.  La  perception  est  partic  do  Vtntelliffcjice,  car  olio  so  i)crd  avoc 
Vintelligence,  et  par  Tablation  du  meme  organe,  les  lobes  ou  hinmphtres 
cir^braux ;  et  la  sensihiliU  n'cn  est  point  partie,  puisqu^cllo  subsiste 
apres  la  perte  do  Vintelligence  et  Tablation  des  lobes  ou  hemispheres" 

The  following  famous  verso  of  the  ancient  philosopher 
Epicharmus,  proves  that  the  ancients  in  general  recog- 
nized the  intellectual  nature  of  perception :  NoOc  o^>7  i:al 
yovc  aKovti*  raXXa  icw^a  koX  ri/^Xa.  {Mens  videt,  mens  audit ; 
ccetera  surda  et  coeca.)  *  Plutarch  in  quoting  this  verse, 
adds:^  oJc  roi;  irepl  ra  oiiytaTa  Koi  wra  TadovCy  ay  fiy)  Trapfj  to 
^povovrf  diadrjaiv  ov  voiovyroi:  (quia  affectio  oculomm  et 
aurium  nullum  affert  sensum,  intelUgeniia  ahsente).  Shortly 
before  too  he  says :  Srparwj'oc  roi;  i^vrriKOv  Xoyoc  ioTivy  diro 
ieiKVvuy  wc  ovc*  aiaddviadat  roirapdirav  avtv  roif  votiv  virdp\€t, 
{Stratonis  physici  exstat  ratiocinatio,  qxia  **  sine  inielligentia 
sentiri  omnino  nihil  posse  "  demonstrat,)  '  Again  shortly 
after  he  says:  Sdiv  arayici;,  irdmyf  oTq  to  alffddvsaOai,  Kal 
TO  yoely  vrdpyetyy  ti  r^  yoeiy  ataQdyiaQai  irtt^vKa^tv  {quare 
necesse  est,  omnia,  quce  sentiunt,  etiam  intelligere,  siquidem 
intelUgendo  demum  sentianms).*  A  second  verse  of  Epi- 
charmus might  be  connected  with  this,  which  is  quoted 
by  Diogenes  Laertes  (iii.  16) : 

Kv/iaie,  TO  eoip6y  leriv  ov  Ka9*  ?v  fiovov, 
aXK'  offa  irtp  Ky,  wdyra  Kai  yywfiay  ixei, 

I  ^  '<  It  is  the  mind   that  sees  and  hears;    all  besides  is  deaf  and 

!i  blind."    (Tr.Ad.) 

*  Plutarch,   "  De  solert.  animal."  c.  3.    "For  the  affection  of  our 
j  eyes  and  ears  does  not  produce  any  perception,  unless  it  be  accompanied 

]  by  thought.','    (Tr.Ad.) 

!  '  "  Straton,  the  physicist,  has  proved  that  'without  thinking  it  is 

'J  quite  impossible  to  perceive,'"    (Tr.Ad.) 

,  *  "  Therefore  it  is  necessary  that  all  who  perceive  should  also  think, 

since  we  are  so  constituted  as  to  perceive  by  means  of  thinking." 

(Tr.  Ad.) 
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{Eumaee,  sapientia  non  uni  tantum  eompetit,  sed  qucecunque 
vivunt  etiam  intellecium  habent.)  Porphyry  likowiso  endea- 
vours to  show  at  length  that  all  animals  have  under- 
standing.^ 

Now,  that  it  should  be  so,  follows  necessarily  from  the 
intellectual  character  of  i>erception.  All  animals,  even 
down  to  the  veiy  lowest,  must  have  Understanding — that 
is,  knowledge  of  the  causal  law,  although  they  have  it  in 
very  different  degrees  of  delicacy  and  of  clearness ;  at  any 
rate  they  must  have  as  much  of  it  as  is  required  for  percep- 
tion by  their  senses ;  for  sensation  without  Understanding 
would  be  not  only  a  useless,  but  a  cruel  gift  of  Nature. 
No  one,  who  has  himself  any  intelligence,  can  doubt  the 
existence  of  it  in  the  higher  animals.  But  at  times  it  even 
becomes  undeniably  evident  that  their  knowledge  of 
causality  is  actually  a  priori^  and  that  it  does  not  arise 
from  the  habit  of  seeing  one  thing  follow  upon  another.  A 
very  young  puppy  will  not,  for  instance,  jump  off  a  tiible, 
because  he  foresees  what  would  be  the  consequence.  Not 
long  ago  I  had  some  large  curtains  put  up  at  my  bed- 
room window,  which  reached  down  to  the  floor,  and  were 
drawn  aside  from  the  centre  by  means  of  a  string.  The 
first  morning  they  were  opened  I  was  surprised  to  see  my 
dog,  a  very  intelligent  poodle,  standing  quite  perplexed, 
and  looking  upwards  and  sidewards  for  the  cause  of  the 
phenomenon  :  that  is,  he  was  seeking  for  the  change  which 
he  knew  a  priori  must  have  taken  place.  Next  day  the 
same  thing  happened  again. — But  even  the  lowest  animals 
have  perception — consequently  Understanding — down  to 
the  aquatic  polypus,  which  has  no  distinct  organs  of  sensa- 
tion, yet  wanders  from  leaf  to  leaf  on  its  waterplant,  while 
cUnging  to  it  with  its  feelers,  in  search  of  more  light. 

Nor  is  there,  indeed,  any  difference,  beyond  that  of 

»  Porph.  "  Do  abatinentia,"  iii.  21, 
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degree,  between  this  lowest  Understanding  and  that  of 
man»  which   we   however  distinctly  separate    from  his 
Reason.    The  intermediate  gradations  are  occupied  by  the 
various  scries  of  animals,  among  which  the  highest,  such 
as  the  monkey,  tlio  ele]>lmiit,  the  dog,  astonisli  us  often  by 
their  intijlligeiKM?.     IJut  in  every  case  the  hxmtwHH  of  tlio 
Understanding  is  invariably  to  appreliend  dire<;tly  aumal 
relations :  first,  as  we  have  seen,  those  between  our  own 
lx)dy  and  other  bodies,  whence  proceeds  objective  percep- 
tion;  then  those  between  these  objectively  perceived  bodies 
among  themselves,  and  here,  as  has  been  shown  in  §  20, 
tlie  causal  relation  manifests   itself  in  tlireo  forms — as 
cause,  as  stimulus,  and  as  motive.     All  movement  in  the 
world  takes  place  according  to  these  three  forms  of  the 
causal  relation,  and  through  them  alone  docs  the  intellect 
comprehend  it.     Now,  if,  of  these  three,  rr/w^r^,  in  the  nar- 
rowest s<?nH<»  of  the  word,  happen  to  he  the  ol;ject  of  inves- 
gatiou  U  r  tlxj  Understanding,  it  will  produce  Awtrononiy, 
Mechanics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  will  invent  machines 
for  good  and  for  evil ;  but  in  all  cases  a  direct,  intuitive 
ap]irehension  of  the  causal  connection  will  in  the  last  resort 
lie  at  the  bottom  of  all  its  discoveries.     For  the  sole  form 
and  function  of  the  Understanding  is  this  iippn^hensitm,  and 
not  by  any  means  the  complicaUMl  nia(;hin(;ry  of  Kant's 
twelve  Categories,  the  nullity  of  which  I  have  proved. — 
(All   comi)rehension   is   a   direct,  conserjuently  intuitive, 
apprehenNi<m  of  the  causal  connection ;  although  this  has 
Uf  Im)  reduc<'<l  at  on«*o  to  abstract  conc<»ptions  in  onhT  to  he 
flxi'd.     To  calcula<4i  tlK'n-fon*,  is  not  to  lUMN'rHfand,  and, 
in  itself,  calculation  <!onvi*ys  no  conipn'licnNion  of  things. 
Calculation  deals  exclusively  with  al)stract  conceptions  of 
magnitudes,  whose  mutual  relations  it  determines.     By  it 
we  never  attain  the  slightest  comprehension  of  a  physical 
process,    for    this    requires    iniuiiive    comprehension   of 
space-relations,  by  means  of  which  caus(»s  take  effect. 
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Calculations  have  merely  practical,  not  theoretical,  value. 
It  may  even  be  said  that  where  calculation  begins,  compre^ 
hension  ceases ;  for  a  brain  occupied  with  numbers  is,  as 
long  as  it  calculates,  entirely  estranged  from  the  causal 
connection  in  physical  processes,  being  engrossed  in  purely 
abstract,  numerical  conceptions.  The  result,  however,  only 
sliows  us  how  much,  never  what,  "  Vcxpvrience  et  le 
calcul,**  those  watchwords  of  French  physicists,  are  not 
therefore  by  any  means  adequate  [for  thorough  insight].) — 
If,  again,  stimuli  are  the  guides  of  the  Understanding,  it 
will  produce  Physiology  of  Plants  and  Animals,  Thera- 
peutics, and  Toxicology.  Finally,  if  it  devotes  itself  to 
the  study  of  motives,  the  Understanding  will  use  them,  on 
the  one  hand,  theoretically,  to  guide  it  in  producing  works 
on  Morality,  Jurisprudence,  History,  PoHtics,  and  even 
Dramatic  and  Epic  Poc^try;  on  the  other  hand,  practically, 
citJH'r  mercfly  to  train  animals,  or  for  the  higher  j)ur]K>se  of 
making  human  beings  dance  to  its  music,  when  once  it  has 
succeeded  in  discovering  which  particular  wire  has  to  be 
pulled  in  order  to  move  each  puppet  at  its  pleasure.  Now, 
with  reference  to  the  function  which  effects  this,  it  is  quite 
immaterial  whether  the  intellect  turns  gravitation  in- 
geniously to  accoimt,  and  makes  it  serve  its  purpose  by 
stepping  in  ju«t  at  the  right  time,  or  whether  it  brings  the 
collective  or  the  individual  propensities  of  men  into  play 
for  its  own  ends.  In  its  ]>ractical  application  we  call  the 
Understanding  shrewdness  or,  when  used  to  outwit  others, 
cunnintj ;  whrn  its  aims  are  very  insignificant,  it  is  called 
sJyiivss  and,  if  <!onibin(Hl  with  injtiry  to  others,  cniflincHS, 
In  its  pnr(?ly  theoretical  ai>[>li(!atlon,  we  call  it  simply 
Understanding,  the  higher  degrees  of  which  are  named 
acumen,  sagacity,  discernment,  penetration,  while  its  lower 
degrees  are  termed  dulness,  stupidity,  silliness,  &c.  &c. 
These  widely  differing  degrees  of  sharpness  are  innate,  and 
cannot  be  acquired ;  although,  as  I  have  already  shown, 
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even  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  application  of  the  Under- 
standing,  i.e.  in  einpirieal  i>ercoption,  practice  and  know- 
li,Mlge  of  the  material  to  which  it  is  applied,  are  needed. 
Every  simpleton  lias  lleason — give  him  the  premisHes,  and 
he  will  draw  tlie  conclusion ;  whereas  primary,  con- 
se<jii<*nt]y  intiiilive,  knowledge  is  siii>pli<Ml  by  iho  Under- 
siuiMliiigj  hi*n*in  lies  the  dilTi^nuun,  The  pith  of  ev«<ry 
gn*Jit  discovery,  of  every  plan  having  univorsal  historical 
imi)ortance,  is  accordingly  the  product  of  a  happy  moment 
in  which,  by  a  favourable  coincidence  of  outer  and  inner 
circumstances,  some  compliciated  causal  series,  some  hidden 
catises  of  phenonntna  which  had  been  seen  thousands  of 
times  l>efore,  or  some  ol>scufe,  untrodden  paths,  suddenly 
reveal  themselves  to  the  intellect, — 

By  the  preceding  explanations  of  the  processes  in  seeing 
and  feeling,  I  have  incontestably  shown  that  empirical  per- 
ception is  essentially  the  work  of  the  Understanding,  for 
which  the  material  only  is  sup[)lied  by  the  senses  in  sensa- 
tion— and  a  poor  material  it  is,  on  the  whole;  so  that  the 
Understandimj  is,  in  fact,  the  artist,  while  the  senses  are 
but  the  under- workmen  who  hand  it  the  materials.  But 
the  process  consists  throughout  in  referring  from  given 
effects  to  their  causes,  which  by  this  process  are  enabled  to 
present  themselves  as  objects  in  Space.  The  very  fact  that 
we  presuppose  Causality  in  this  process,  proves  precisely 
that  this  law  must  have  been  supplied  by  the  Under- 
standing itself ;  for  it  could  never  have  found  its  way  into 
the  intellect  from  outside.  It  is  indeed  the  first  condition 
of  all  cmjiirical  perception ;  but  this  again  is  the  form  in 
which  all  external  experience  presents  itself  to  us ;  how 
then  can  this  law  of  Causality  be  derived  from  experience, 
when  it  is  itself  essentially  presupposed  by  experience? — It 
was  just  because  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  this,  and 
because  Locke's  philosophy  had  put  an  end  to  all  a  priority, 
that  Hume  denied  the  whole  reality  of  the  conception  of 
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Causality.  He  had  besides  already  mentioned  two  false 
hypotheses  in  the  soventli  section  of  his  "  Inquiry  concerning 
the  Human  Understanding,"  which  recently  have  again  been 
advanced:  the  one,  that  the  effect  of  the  will  u]>on  the 
members  of  our  body ;  the  other,  that  the  rcHistanco 
oppoMod  to  our  prcMMtire  by  outward  objiMrlH,  in  the  origin 
and  prototype  of  the comrption  of  Caunality.  Hume  refutes 
both  in  his  own  way  and  according  to  his  own  order  of 
ideas.  I  argue  as  follows.  There  is  no  causal  connection 
whatever  between  acts  of  the  will  and  actions  of  the  body ; 
on  the  contrary,  both  are  immediately  one  and  the  same 
thing,  only  perceived  in  a  double  aBi)ect — that  is,  on  the 
one  hand,  in  our  self-consciousness,  or  inner  sense,  as  acts 
of  the  will;  on  the  other,  simultaneously  in  exterior, 
spacial  brain-percei)tion,  as  actions  of  the  body.*  The 
second  hypothesis  is  false,  first  because,  as  I  have  already 
shown  at  length,  a  mere  sensation  of  touch'  does  not  yet 
give  any  objective  perception  whatever,  let  alone  the  con- 
ceptiou  of  Causality,  which  never  can  arise  from  the  feeling 
of  an  impeded  muscular  effort :  besides  imi)ediments  of  this 
kind  often  occur  without  any  external  cause;  secondly, 
because  our  pressing  against  an  external  object  necessarily 
has  a  motive,  and  this  already  presupposes  apprehension  of 
that  object,  which  again  presupjMJses  knowledge  of  Cau- 
sality.— But  the  only  means  of  radically  proving  the  con-, 
ception  of  Causality  to  be  independent  of  all  exi)erionce  was 
by  showing,  as  I  have  done,  that  the  whole  possibility  of 
ex])erience  is  conditioned  by  the  conception  of  Causality. 
In  §  23  I  intend  to  show  that  Kant's  proof,  propounded 
with  a  similar  intent,  is  false. 

This  is  also  the  proper  place  for  drawing  attention  to  the 

•  Compare  "Die  Wolt  a.  W.  u.  V."  3rd  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  41. 
[The  3rd  edition  of  "Die  Welt  a.  W.  u.  V.**  contains  at  this  place  a 
supplement  which  is  wanting  in  the  2nd  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  38. — Note  b^ 
the  Editor  of  the  3rd  edition.] 
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fact,  that  Kant  either  did  not  clearly  recognise  in  empirical 
perception  the  mediation  of  the  causal  law — which  law  is 
known  to  us  before  all  experience— or  that  he  intentionally 
evaded  mentioning  it,  because  it  did  not  suit  his  purpose.  In 
the  "  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,"  for  instance,  tlie  relation  be- 
tween causality  and  i>crception  is  not  treated  in  the  "  Doc- 
trine of  Elements,*'  but  in  the  chapter  on  the  **  Paralogisms 
of  Pure  Reason,*'  where  one  would  hardly  expect  to  find  it ; 
moreover  it  appears  in  his  "  Critique  of  the  Fourth  Para- 
logism of  Transcendental  Psychology,"  and  only  in  the 
first  edition.^  The  very  fact  that  this  place  should  have 
been  assigned  to  it,  shows  that  in  considering  this  relation, 
he  always  had  the  transition  from  the  phenomenon  to  the 
thing  in  itself  exclusively  in  view,  but  not  the  genesis  of  per- 
ception itself.  Here  accordingly  he  says  that  the  existence 
of  a  real  external  object  is  not  given  directly  in  j)erception, 
but  can  be  added  to  it  in  thought  and  thus  infernMl. 
In  Kant's  eyes,  however,  he  who  does  this  is  a  Transiren- 
dcntal  Realist,  and  conHe<|U(jnily  on  a  wrong  road.  For  by 
his  "outward  object"  Kant  here  means  the  thing  in  itself. 
The  Transcendental  Idealist,  on  the  contrary,  stops  short 
at  the  perception  of  something  empirically  real — that  is,  of 
something  existing  outside  us  in  Space — without  needing 
the  inference  of  a  cause  to  give  it  reality.  For  perception, 
according  to  Kant,  is  quite  directly  accomplished  without 
any  assistance  from  the  causal  nexus,  and  consequently 
from  the  Understanding:  he  simply  identifies  perception 
with  sensation.  This  we  find  confirmed  in  the  passage 
which  begins,  "  With  reference  to  the  reality  of  external 
objects,  I  need  as  little  trust  to  inference,"  Ac.  &c.^  and 
again  in  tli^»  sentence  commencing  with  "  Now  we  may  well 

'  Kant,  •*  Krit.  d.  r.  V."  1st  edition,  p.  367  sqq,  (Knglish  transla- 
tion  by  M.  Miillcr,  p.  318  sqq.) 

*  Kant, "  Krit.  d.  r.  Vern."  1st  edition,  p.  371.  (English  translation, 
bj  M.  Muller,  p.  322.) 
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admit/'  &c,  &c.^  It  is  quite  clear  from  these  passages  that 
perception  of  external  things  in  Space,  according  to  Kant, 
precedes  all  application  of  the  causal  law,  therefore  that 
the  causal  law  does  not  belong  to  perception  as  an  element 
and  condition  of  it :  for  him,  mere  sensation  is  identical 
with  perception.  Only  in  as  far  as  we  ask  what  may,  in  a 
transcendental  sense,  exist]  outside  of  us :  that  is,  when  we 
ask  for  the  thing  in  itself,  is  CauHality  mentioned  as  con- 
nected with  perception.  Moreover  Kant  admits  the  exis- 
tence,  nay,  the  mere  possibility,  of  causality  only  in  reflec- 
tion :  that  is,  in  abstract,  distinct  knowledge  by  means  of 
conceptions  ;  therefore  he  has  no  suspicion  that  its  applica- 
tion is  anterior  to  all  reflection,  which  is  nevertheless  evi- 
dently the  case,  especially  in  empirical,  sensuous  perception 
which,  as  I  have  proved  irrefragably  in  the  preceding  ana- 
lysis, could  never  take  place  otherwise.  Kant 'is  therefore 
obliged  to  h'ave  the  genesis  of  empirical  j)ei^cepiion  unex- 
plained. With  him  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  the  houhos,  givon 
as  it  wore  in  a  miraculous  way  :  that  is,  it  coincides  with 
sensation.  I  should  very  much  like  my  reflective  readers 
to  refer  to  the  passages  I  have  indicated  in  Kant*s  work,  in 
order  to  convince  themselves  of  the  far  greater  accuracy  of 
my  view  of  the  whole  process  and  connection.  Kant's  ex- 
tremely erroneous  view  has  held  its  ground  till  now  in 
philosophical  literature,  simply  because  no  one  ventured  to 
attack  it ;  therefore  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  clear  the 
way  in  order  to  throw  light  upon  the  mechanism  of  our 
knowledge. 

Kant's  fundamental  idealistic  position  loses  nothing 
whatever,  nay,  it  even  gains  by  this  rectification  of  mine, 
in  as  far  as,  with  me,  the  necessity  of  the  causal  law  is 
absorbed  and  extinguished  in  empirical  perception  as  its 
product  and  cannot  therefore  be  invoked  in  behalf  of  an 

^  Kant, "  Krit.  d.  r.  Vern.**  1st  edition,  p.  372.  (English  transla- 
tion,  p.  323.) 
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entirely  transcendent  question  as  to  the  thing  in  itself. 
On  referring  to  my  theory  above  concerning  empirical  per- 
ception, we  find  that  its  first  datum,  sensation,  is  absolutely 
subjective,  being  a  process  within  the  organism,  because  it 
takes  place  beneath  the  skin.  Locke  has  completely  and 
exhaustively  proved,  that  the  feelings  of  our  senses,  even 
admitting  them  to  be  roused  by  external  causes,  cannot 
have  any  resemblance  whatever  to  the  qualities  of  those 
i  causes.  Sugar,  for  instance,  bears  no  resemblance  at  all  to 
sweetness,  nor  a  rose  to  redness.  But  that  they  should 
need  an  external  cause  at  all,  is  based  ui)ou  a  law  whose 
origin  lies  demonstrably  within  us,  in  our  Vniin  ;  therefore 
this  necessity  is  not  less  subjective  than  the  sensations 
themselves.  Nay,  even  Time — that  primary  condition 
of  every  possible  change,  therefore  also  of  the  change 
which  first  permits  the  application  of  the  causal  law — and 
not  less  Space — which  alone  renders  the  externalisation 
of  causes  possible,  after  which  they  present  themselves 
to  us  as  objects — even  Time  and  Space,  we  say,  are  sub- 
jective forms  of  the  intellect,  as  Kant  has  conclusively 
proved.  Accordingly  we  find  all  the  elements  of  em- 
pirical perception  lying  within  us,  and  nothing  contained 
in  them  which  can  give  us  reliable  indications  as  to  any- 
thing differing  absolutely  from  ourselves,  anything  in 
itself. — ^But  this  is  not  all.  What  we  think  under  the  con- 
ception matter,  is  the  residue  which  remains  over  after 
bodies  have  been  divested  of  their  shape  and  of  all  their 
specific  qualities :  a  residue,  which  precisely  on  that  account 
must  be  identical  in  all  bodies.  Now  these  shapes  and 
qualities  which  have  been  abstracted  by  us,  are  nothing 
but  the  peculiar,  specially  defined  way  in  which  these  bodies 
act,  which  constitutes  precisely  their  difference.  If  there- 
fore we  leave  these  shapes  and  qualities  out  of  considera- 
tion, there  remains  nothing  but  mere  activity  in  general, 
pure  action  as  such.  Causality  itself,  objectively  thought — 
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that  is,  the  reflection  of  our  own  Understanding,  the  exter- 
nalised  image  of  its  sole  function ;  and  Matter  is  throughout 
pure  Causality,  its  essence  is  Action  in  general.*  This  is 
why  pure  Matter  cannot  be  perceived,  but  can  only  bo 
thought :  it  is  a  something  we  add  to  every  reality,  as  its 
basis,  in  thinking  it.  For  pure  Causality,  mere  action,  with- 
out any  defined  mode  of  action,  cannot  become  porcej^tible, 
therefore  it  cannot  come  within  any  experience. — Thus 
Matter  is  only  the  objective  correlate  to  pure  Understand- 
ing ;  for  it  is  Causality  in  general,  and  nothing  else :  just  as 
the  Understanding  itself  is  direct  knowledge  of  cause  and 
effect,  and  nothing  else.  Now  this  again  is  precisely  why 
the  law  of  causality  is  not  aj)plicablo  to  Matter  itself ;  that 
is  to  say.  Matter  has  neither  beginning  nor  end,  but  is  and 
remains  permanent.  For  as,  on  the  one  hand,  Causality  is 
the  indispensable  condition  of  all  alternation' in  the  acci- 
dents (forms  and  qualities)  of  Matter,  i.e.  of  kll  passage  in 
and  out  of  being ;  but  as,  on  the  other  hand.  Matter  is 
pure  Causality  itself,  as  such,  objectively  viewed  :  it  is  un- 
able to  exercise  its  own  power  ui>()n  itself,  just  as  the  eye 
can  see  everything  but  itself.  **  Substance  "  and  Mattel 
being  moreover  identical,  we  may  call  Substance,  action 
viewed  in  ahstracto  :  Accidents,  particular  modes  of  action, 
action  in  concreto, — Now  these  are  the  results  to  which  true, 
i.e.  transcendental,  Idealism  leads.  In  my  chief  work  I  have 
shown  that  the  thing  in  itself — i.e.  whatever,  on  the  whole, 
exists  independently  of  our  representation — cannot  be  got 
at  by  way  of  representation,  but  that,  to  reach  it,  we  must 
follow  quite  a  different  path,  leading  through  the  inside  of 
things,  which  lets  us  into  the  citadel,  as  it  were,  by 
treachery. — 

But  it  would  be  downright  chicanery,  nothing  else,  to 

»  Compare  "  Die  Welt  a.  W.  u.  V."  2nd  edition  ;  vol.  i.  sect.  4,  p.  9  ; 
and  vol.  ii.  pp.  48,  49  (3rd  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  10;  vol.  ii.  p.  52).  Knglisli 
translation,  vol.  i.  pp.  9-10  j  vol.  ii.  p.  218. 
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try  and  compare,  let  alone  identify,  such  an  honest,  deep, 
thorough  analysis  of  empirical  perception  as  the  one  I  have 
just  given,  which  proves  all  the  elements  of  perception  to 
be  subjective,  "with  Fichte's  algebraic  equations  of  the  Ego 
and  the  Non»Ego;  with  his  sophistical  pseudo-democstra- 
tions,  which  in  order  to  be  able  to  deceive  his  readers  had 
to  be  clothed  in  the  obscure,  not  to  say  absurd,  language 
adopted  by  him  ;  with  his  explanations  of  the  way  in  which 
the  Ego  spins  the  Non-Ego  out  of  itself ;  in  short,  with  all 
the  buffoonery  of  scientific  emptiness.*  Besides,  I  protest 
altogether  against  any  community  with  this  Fichte,  as  Kant 
puWicly  and  emphatically  did  in  a  notice  ad  hoc  in  the 
"  Jenaer  Littenitur  Zeitung."  ^  Hegelians  and  similar 
ignoramuses  may  continue  to  hold  forth  to  their  heart's 
content  uix>n  Kant-Fichteian  philosophy :  there  exists  a 
Kantian  philosophy  and  a  Fichteian  hocus-pocus, — this  is 
the  true  state  of  the  case,  and  will  remain  so,  in  spite  of  those 
who  delight  in  extolling  what  is  bad  and  in  decrying  what 
is  good,  and  of  these  Germany  possesses  a  larger  number 
than  any  other  country. 

§.  22.  Of  the  Immediate  Object, 

Thus  it  is  from  the  sensations  of  our  body  that  we 
receive  the  data  for  the  very  first  application  of  the  causal 
law,  and  it  is  precisely  by  that  application  that  the  percep- 
tion of  this  class  of  objects  arises.  They  therefore  have 
their  essence  and  existence  solely  in  virtue  of  the  intel- 
lectual fimction  thus  coming  into  play,  and  of  its 
exercise. 

* 

'  WissenscJuifisIeere  (literally,  nnptinesa  of  science) ^  a  pun  of  Schopen- 
hauer's on  the  title  of  Fichte's  Wissenschaftslehre  (doctrine  of  science)^ 
which  cannot  be  rendered  in  English.     (Tr.'s  Note.) 

'*  Kanl.  "Erkljirung  u!>cr  Fichte's  Wissenschaf'tslehre."  See  the 
•*  Intelligenzblatt "  of  the  Jena  Literary  Gazette  (1799),  No.  109. 
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Now,  as  far  as  it  is  the  starting-point,  i.e.  the  mediator, 
for  onr  perception  of  all  other  objects,  I  have  called  the 
bodily  organism,  in  the  first  edition  of  the  present  work, 
the  Immediate  Object;  this,  however,  must  not  be  taken 
in  a  strictly  literal  sense.  For  although  our  bodily  sensa- 
tions are  all  apprehended  directly,  still  this  immediate 
apprehension  does  not  yet  make  our  body  itself  perceptible 
to  us  as  an  object ;  on  the  contrary,  up  to  this  point  all 
remains  subjective,  that  is  to  say,  sensation.  From  this 
sensation  certainly  proceeds  the  perception  of  all  other 
objects  as  the  causes  of  such  sensations,  and  these  causes 
then  present  themselves  to  us  as  objects ;  but  it  is  not  so 
with  the  body  itself,  which  only  supplies  sensations  to 
consciousness.  It  is  only  indirectly  that  we  know  even 
this  body  objectively,  i.e.  as  an  object,  by  its  presenting 
itself,  Uke  all  other  objects,  as  the  recognised  cause  of  a 
subjectively  given  efEect — and  precisely  on  this  account 
objectively — in  our  Understanding,  or  brain  (which  is  the 
same).  Now  this  can  only  take  place  when  its  own  senses 
are  acted  upon  by  its  parts :  for  instance,  when  the  body  is 
seen  by  the  eye,  or  felt  by  the  hand,  &c.,  upon  which  data 
the  brain  (or  understanding)  forthwith  constructs  it  as  to 
shape  and  quality  in  space. — The  immediate  presence  in 
our  consciousness  of  representations  belonging  to  this 
class,  depends  therefore  upon  the  position  assigned  to  them 
in  the  causal  chain — by  which  all  things  are  connected — 
relatively  to  the  body  (for  the  time  being)  of  the  Subject 
— by  which  (the  Subject)  all  things  are  knoivn. 


§.  23.  Arguments  against  Kant's  Proof  of  the  a  priority  of 
the  conception  of  Causality. 

One  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  "  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason"  is  to  show  the  universal  validity,  for  all  expe- 
rience, of  the  causal  law,  its  d  priority,  and,  as  a  necessary 
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consequence  of  this,  its  restriction  to  possible  experience. 
Nevertheless,  I  cannot  assent  to  the  proof  there  given  of 
the  a  priority  of  the  principle,  which  is  substantially 
this: — "The  synthesis  of  the  manifold  by  the  imagina- 
tion, which  is  necessary  for  all  empirical  knowledge, 
gives  succession,  but  not  yet  determinate  succession : 
that  is,  it  leaves  undetermined  which  of  two  states  per- 
ceived was  the  first,  not  only  in  my  imagination,  but  in  the 
object  itself.  But  definite  order  in  this  succession — 
througli  wliich  alone  wliat  we  percctive  l>ecomes  exijcrience, 
or,  in  other  words,  authorizes  us  to  form  objectively  valid 
judgments — is  first  brought  into  it  by  the  purely  intel- 
lectual conception  of  cause  and  effect.  Thus  the  principle 
of  causal  relation  is  the  condition  which  renders  experience 
possible,  and,  as  such,  it  is  given  us  a  j^fiori,**  * 

According  to  this,  the  order  in  which  changes  succeed 
each  other  in  real  objects  becomes  known  to  us  as  objec- 
tive only  by  their  causality.  This  assertion  Kant  rei)eats 
and  explains  in  the  "  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,"  especially 
in  his  •*  Second  Analogy  of  Experience,"  *  and  again  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  "  Third  Analogy,"  and  I  request  every 
one  who  desires  to  understand  what  I  am  now  about  to 
say,  to  read  these  passages.  In  them  ho  afiirms  every- 
where that  the  objectivity  of  the  succession  of  reprenenta* 
lions — which  he  defines  as  their  correspondence  with  the 
succession  of  real  objects — is  only  known  through  the 
rule  by  which  they  follow  upon  one  another:  that  is, 
through  the  law  of  causality ;  that  my  mere  apprehension 
consequently  leaves  the  objective  relation  between  phe- 
nomena following  one  another  quite  undetermined :  since 

«  Kiuit,'*  Krit',  d.  r.  Vern."  Ut  edition,  p.  201  j  5th  editiiin,  p,  246. 
(Kn^litth  traiiHliition  by  M.  Mullcr,  p.  170.)  This  u,  however,  not  a 
literal  quotation.    (Tr.'s  note.) 

*  Ihid.  p.  189  of  the  Ist  edition ;  more  fully,  p.  232  of  the  5th 
edition.    (English  translation  by  M.  Miiller,  p.  166.) 
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I  merely  apprehend  the  succession  of  my  own  representa- 
tions, but  the  succession  in  my  apprehension  does  not 
authorize  me  to  form  any  judgment  whatever  as  to  the 
succession  in  the  object,  unless  that  judgment  bo  based 
uix)n  causality ;  and  since,  besides,  I  might  invert  the  order 
in  which  these  perceptions  follow  each  other  in  my  appre- 
hension, there  being  nothing  which  determines  them  as 
objective.  To  illustrate  this  assertion,  Kant  brings  forward 
the  instance  of  a  house,  whose  parts  we  may  consider  in  any 
order  we  like,  from  top  to  bottom,  or  from  bottom  to  top ; 
the  determination  of  succession  being  in  this  case  purely 
subjective  and  not  founded  upon  an  object,  because  it 
depends  upon  our  pleasure.  In  opposition  to  this  instance, 
he  brings  forward  tlie  perception  of  a  ship  sailing  down  a 
river,  which  we  see  successively  lower  and  lower  dovra  the 
stream^  which  perception  of  the  successively  varying  posi- 
tions of  the  shij)  cannot  be  changed  by  the  looker-on.  In 
this  latter  case,  therefore,  he  derives  the  subjective  follow- 
ing in  his  own  apprehension  from  the  objective  following 
in  the  phenomenon,  and  on  this  account  he  calls  it  an 
event.  Now  I  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  is  no 
difference  at  all  between  these  two  cases ^  that  both  are  events, 
and  that  our  knowledge  of  both*  is  objective :  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  knowledge  of  changes  in  real  objects  recognized  as 
such  by  the  Subject.  Both  are  changes  of  relative  j^osit ion 
in  two  bodies.  In  the  first  case,  one  of  these  bodies  is  a 
part  of  the  observer's  own  organism,  the  eye,  and  the  other 
is  the  house,  with  respect  to  the  different  parts  of  which 
the  eye  successively  alters  its  position.  In  the  second,  it 
is  the  ship  which  alters  its  position  towards  the  stream  ; 
therefore  the  change  occurs  between  two  bodies.  Both  are 
events,  the  only  difference  being  that,  in  the  first,  the 
change  has  its  starting-point  in  the  observer's  own  body, 
from  whose  sensations  undoubtedly  all  his  perceptions 
originally  proceed,  but  which  is  nevertheless  an  object 
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itmoii^  obJcHttn,  and  in  vAmmu\\\miH}  lAn^yn  tlio  lawM  of  ilio 
objective*,  nmtorial  world.  For  tho  olw^rvur,  aM  a  purely 
coj^niaing  individual,  any  inovomout  of  Iub  body  is  Biniply 
an  empirically  iKjrccived  fact.  It  would  be  just  as  poB- 
81  bio  in  tho  Hceond  as  in  the  iirHt  inHtance,  to  invert  tlio 
order  of  HucccHHion  in  tho  elmn(<(%  W(»nj  it  an  eany  for  tho 
obHcrvcr  to  move  the  Hhip  up  the  stream  an  to  alter  tho 
direction  of  his  own  eyes.  For  Kant  infers  tho  successive 
jHjrception  of  different  parts  of  the  house  to  be  neither 
objective  nor  an  event,  because  it  depends  upon  his  own 
will.  But  the  movement  of  his  «'yes  in  the  din-ction  from 
ris>f  Ut  basement  is  one  event,  and  in  the  direction  from 
bas4'm«*nt  to  roof  another  event,  just  as  mueh  as  the  sailing 
of  tho  ship.  There  is  no  difference  whatever  here,  nor  is 
there  any  difference  either,  as  to  their  Ixjing  or  not  being 
events,  between  my  passing  a  troop  of  soldiers  and  their 
passing  me.  If  we  fix  our  eyes  on  a  ship  sailing  close  by 
tho  shore  on  whi<rh  we  arc  standing,  it  soon  s<»ems  as  if  it 
were  the  shij)  that  stood  still  atid  the  shore  that  moved. 
Now,  in  this  instance  we  are  mistakc'ti,  it  is  tru<s  as  to  llio 
cause  of  the  relative  change  of  position,  sin<!e  we  attri!>uto 
it  to  a  wrong  cause ;  tho  real  succession  in  tlie  relative 
positions  of  our  body  towards  the  ship  is  nevertlieless  cjuite 
ri^^htly  and  objectively  recognised  by  us.  Even  Kant  him- 
self wt>uld  not  have  believed  that  there  was  any  dilTerenco, 
had  he  borne  in  mind  that  his  own  body  was  an  object 
among  objects,  and  that  the  succession  in  his  empirical 
perceptions  depended  upon  the  succession  of  the  impres- 
sions received  from  other  objects  by  his  body,  and  was 
therefore  an  objective  succession  :  that  is  to  say,  one  which 
takes  place  among  objc^cts  directly  (if  not  indirectly)  and 
independently  of  the  will  of  the  Subject,  and  wJiich  may 
therefore  be  quite  well  recognised  without  any  causal 
connection  between  the  objects  a<;ting  successively  on  his 
body. 
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Kant  nayHt  Timo  cannot  bo  porcoivod  ;  tlicreforo  no  muc- 
ccMHion  oH  rci)rfM<»niatic)nM  can  l^o  empirically  perceived  as 
objective :  i.e,  can  be  diBtinguished  as  changes  in  pheno- 
mena from  the  changes  of  mere  subjective  representations. 
The  causal  hiw,  being  a  rule  according  to  which  states 
follow  one  another,  is  the  only  means  by  which  the  ob- 
jectivity of  a  change  can  be  known.  Now,  the  result  of 
his  assertion  would  be,  that  no  succession  in  Time  could 
bo  iKjrceived  by  us  as  objective,  excepting  that  of  cause 
and  effect,  and  that  every  other  succession  of  phenomena 
we  perceive,  would  only  be  determined  so,  and  not  other- 
wise, by  our  own  will.  In  contradi(tiion  to  all  <his  I  must 
addnrij  the  fact,  tluit  it  is  qnit«!  poHsibl^;  f(»r  phenomena  to 
follow  njwnoim  iiuaUwv  viiiUont  follow  in  y  from  one  another. 
Nor  is  the  law  of  causality  by  any  means  prejudiced  by 
this ;  for  it  remains  certain  that  each  change  is  the  effect 
of  another  change,  this  being  firmly  established  a  priori  ; 
only  each  change  not  only  follows  upon  the  siugle  one 
which  is  its  caus<%  but  upon  all  the  other  changes  which 
occur  siinultaneously  with  that  cause,  and  with  which  that 
cause  stands  in  no  causal  connection  whatever.  It  is  not 
perceived  by  me  exactly  in  the  regular  order  of  causal 
succession,  but  in  quite  a  different  order,  which  is,  how- 
ever, no  less  objective  on  that  a<M'ouut,  and  which  difl'crs 
widely  from  any  subjective  HU^'ccMsiou  dej»endlng  (»n  my 
caprice,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  pictures  of  my  imugiiui- 
tion.  The  succession,  in  Time,  of  events  which  stand  in 
no  causal  connection  with  each  other  is  precisely  what  we 
call  contingency,^  Just  as  I  am  leaving  my  house,  a  tile 
happens  to  fall  from  the  roof  which  strikes  me ;  now,  there 
is  no  causal  connection  whatever  between  my  going  out  and 

*  In  Gorman  Zufall,  a  word  derived  from  the  Zusammcnfallcn  (falling 
together),  ZuHammcnircJfin  (meeting  together),  or  coinciding  of  whul  ig 
unconneiaed,  just  a»  ro  ovftfitpriKOi:  from  avfJiiaiitii',  ((.V mpare  Aris- 
totle, "  Anal,  post.,"  i.  4.) 
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the  falling  of  the  tile ;  yet  the  order  of  their  miccession — 
that  in,  that  my  K^iti^  otii  preceded  tlio  fulling  of  tlio  tilo 
—is  objectively  determined  in  my  apprehension,  not  sub- 
jectively by  my  will,  by  which  that  order  would  otherwise 
have  most  likely  been  inverted.  The  order  in  which  tones 
follow  each  other  in  a  musical  composition  is  likewise 
objectively  detennined,  not  subjectively  by  me,  the  lis- 
tener ;  yet  who  would  think  of  asserting  that  musical 
tones  follow  one  another  according  to  the  law  of  cause  and 
effect?  Even  the  succession  of  day  and  night  is  un- 
doubtedly known  to  us  as  an  objective  one,  but  we  as 
certainly  do  not  look  upon  them  as  causes  and  effects  of 
one  another;  and  as  to  their  couiinon  cause,  the  whole 
World  wa«  in  error  till  (Jop<TniciiM  cauMj;  yri  the  <'orn'<t 
knowledge  of  thfir  Miic(M»KHiou  was  not  in  the  least  ilis- 
turlK'd  by  that  error.  Hume's  hypothesis,  by  the  way» 
also  finds  its  refutation  through  this;  since  the  following 
of  day  and  night  upon  each  oih<»r — tlie  most  anci(»:it  of 
all  KucecKHionM  and  the  one  liMist  liable  to  exrcpiion — has 
i)4'ver  yet  mishsd  anyone  into  taking  tlieni  for  cause  and 
effivt  of  eac'h  otlnT. 

Elsewhere  Kant  asserts,  that  a  represent aiion  only  shows 
reality  (which,  I  conclud<%  ninins  that  it  is  distinguislipd 
from  a  mere  nn^nfal  itrni^^e)  by  our  re<fognising  its  necessary 
conniption  witli  otln-r  n*prcs<»ntationM  snbjoet  to  rnle  (the 
nuiNal  law)  and  its  pliute  in  a  d<*t(»i'niin4Ml  onh^r  of  the 
time-relations  of  our  rcprcs«?ntiLtions.  Jhit  of  how  few 
representations  ari;  we  able  to  know  the  place  assigned  to 
them  by  the  law  of  causality  in  the  chain  of  causes  and 
effects  !  Yet  we  are  never  cnibarnissed  to  distinguisli  ob- 
jective fron^subj«M;tive  representations;  real,  from  inui^i- 
nary  objects.  When  asleep,  we  are  unable  to  make  this 
distinction,  for  our  brain  is  tln^ii  isolated  from  the  peri- 
pherical  nervous  system,  and  thenyby  frotn  «»xt(irnal  in- 
fluences.    In  our  dreams  therefore,  we  take  inuiginary  for 
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real  things,  and  it  is  only  when  wo  awakon:  that  is,  when 
our  nervous  sensibility,  and  thix)ugh  this  the  outer  world, 
once  more  comes  within  our  consciousness,  that  wo  become 
aware  of  our  mistake ;  still,  even  in  our  dreams,  so  long 
as  they  last,  the  causal  law  holds  good,  only  an  impossible 
material  is  often  substituted  for  the  usual  one.  We  might 
almost  think  that  Kant  was  influenced  by  Leibnitz  in 
writing  the  passage  we  have  quoted,  however  much  he 
differs  from  him  in  all  the  rest  of  his  philosophy ;  espe- 
cially if  we  consider  that  Leibnitz  expresses  precisely 
similar  views,  when,  for  instance,  he  says :  "  La  vcritc  des 
choHCS  sensibles  no  consisto  quo  dans  la  liaison  des  j>li('no- 
mirnes,  qui  doit  avoir  sa  raison,  et  c*0Ht  co  qui  hm  diKtinguo 
drw  MoiigcM.  —  —  —  —  Lo  vnii  CriU'rion,  on  inatitTn  tlvn 
objots  dus  sens,  est  la  liainou  des  plu'nomenes,  qui  garantit 
les  vcrites  do  fait,  i\  IV'gard  des  choscs  sensibles  hors  do 
nous,"  * 

It  is  clear  that  in  i>rov)ng  the  a  jmorUy  and  the  no- 
ceHsiiy  of  the  causal  law  by  the  fact  that  tho  objeetivt* 
HUcceHHiou  of  chaiig<*s  is  known  to  us  only  by  means  of 
that  law,  and  tliat,  in  so  far,  causality  is  a  condition  for 
all  experience,  Kant  fell  into  a  very  singular  error,  and 
one  whi<h  is  indeed  so  jjalpable,  that  tho  only  way  wo  can 
a<M!ount  for  it  is,  by  stq»poHi!ig  him  to  have  Immjoiiio  ho 
absorbed  in  Mie  tl  jtriori  part  of  our  knowl<'dge,  that  ho 
loht  sight  of  wliat  would  liavo  been  evident  to  anyone  elH4». 
Tlie  only  correct  demonstration  of  tho  a  priority  of  tho 
causal  law  is  given  by  mo  in  §  21  of  tho  prcHent  work. 
That  a  priority  finds  its  confirmation  every  moment  in  tlu? 
infallible  securily  with  which  wo  expect  experience  to  tally 
with  the  cauHal  law:  that  is  to  say,  in  the  apodeictic  cer- 
tainty wo  ascribe  to  it,  a  certainty  which  differs  from 
every  other  founded  on  induction — tho  certainty,  for  in- 

*  Loibiiitx,  **  Ntiuvvuux  KHNuiii  sur  rKiitumlotnont,''  lib.  iv.  cli.  ii. 
HOCt.  14. 
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stance,  of  empirically  known  laws  of  Nature— in  that  we 
can  conceive  no  exception  to  the  causal  law  anywliere 
within  the  world  of  exiKjrience.  Wo  can,  for  instance, 
conceive  that  in  an  exceptional  case  the  law  of  fjraviiatiun 
might  cease  to  act,  but  not  that  this  could  happen  without 
a  cause. 

Kant  and  Hume  have  fallen  into  opposite  errors  in  their 
proofs.  Hume  asserts  that  all  consequence  is  mere  se- 
qiience ;  whereas  Kant  affirms  that  all  sequence  must  ne- 
cessarily be  consequence.  Pure  Understanding,  it  is  true, 
can  only  conceive  consequence  (causal  result),  and  is  no 
more  able  to  conceive  mere  sequence  than  to  conceive  the 
difference  between  right  and  left,  which,  like  sequence,  is 
only  to  be  grasped  by  means  of  pure  Sensibility.  Empirical 
knowledge  of  the  following  of  events  in  Time  is,  indeed, 
just  as  possible  as  empirical  knowledge  of  3uxtai)08ition  of 
things  in  Space  (this  Kant  denies  elsewhere),  but  the  way 
in  which  things  follow  upon  one  another  in  general  in  Time 
can  no  more  be  explained,  than  the  way  in  which  one  thing 
follows  from  another  (as  the  effect  of  a  cause)  :  the  former 
knowledge  is  given  and  conditioned  by  pure  Sensibility ; 
the  latter,  by  pure  Understanding.  But  in  asserting  that^ 
knowledge  of  the  objective  succession  of  phenomena  can 
only  be  attained  by  means  of  the  causal  law,  Kant  commits 
the  same  error  with  whicli  he  reproaches  Leibnitz  :  ^  tliat 
of  "  intellectualising  the  forms  of  Sensibility." — My  view 
of  succession  is  the  following  one.  We  derive  our  know- 
ledge of  the  bare  possibility  of  succession  from  the  form 
of  Time,  which  belongs  to  f>ure  Sensibility.  The  suc- 
cession of  real  objects,  whose  form  is  precisely  Time, 
we  know 'empirically,  consequently  as  actual.  But  it  is 
through  the  Understanding  alone,  by  mCans  of  Causality, 
that  we  gain  knowledge  of  the  necessity  of  a  succession  of 

*  Kant,  "  Kriiik  d.  r.  Vem.'*  1st  edition,  p.  276  5  5th  edition,  p.  331. 
(English  translation  by  M.  Miiller,  p.  236.) 
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two  states :  that  is,  of  a  change ;  and  even  the  fact  that  wo 
are  able  to  conceive  the  necessity  of  a  succession  at  all, 
l)rove8  already  that  the  causal  law  is  not  known  to  us 
empirically,  but  ^'iven  us  a  priori  The  Principle  of  Sufli- 
cient  Keason  is  the  general  expression  for  the  fundamental 
form  of  the  necessary  connection  between  all  our  objects, 
I.e.  representations,  which  lies  in  the  innermost  dc^pths  of 
our  cognitive  faculty :  it  is  tlie  form  common  to  all  ropre- 
scntations,  and  the  only  source  of  the  conception  of  wc- 
ccfisity,  which  contains  absolutely  nothing  else  in  it  and  no 
other  import,  than  that  of  the  following  of  the  conseciucnce, 
when  its  reason  has  been  established.  Now,  the  reason 
why  this  principle  determines  the  order  of  succession  in 
Time  in  the  class  of  representations  we  are  now  investi- 
gating, in  which  it  figures  as  the  law  of  causality,  is,  that 
Time  is  the  form  of  these  representations,  t^iercfore  the 
necessary  connection  appears  here  as  the  rule  of  successi(m. 
In  other  forms  of  the  principle  of  suflicient  reason,  the 
necessary  connection  it  always  demands  will  appear  under 
quite  different  forms  from  that  of  Time,  therefore  not  as 
succession ;  still  it  always  retains  the  character  of  a  neces- 
sary connection,  by  which  the  identity  of  the  principle 
under  all  its  forms,  or  rather  the  unity  of  the  root  of  all 
the  laws  of  which  that  principle  is  the  common  expression, 
reveals  itself. 

If  Kant's  assertion  were  correct,  which  I  dispute,  our 
only  way  of  knowing  the  reality  of  succession  would  be 
through  its  necessity;  but  this  would  i>re8Uppose  an 
Understanding  that  embraced  all  the  series  of  causes  and 
effects  at  once,  consequently  an  omniscient  Understand- 
ing. Kant  has  burdened  the  Understanding  with  an 
imi)ossibility,  merely  in  order  to  have  less  need  of 
Sensibility. 

How  can  we  reconcile  Kant's  assertion  that  our  only 
means  of  knowing  the  objective  reality  of  succession  is  by 
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the  necessity  with  which  e£Eect  follows  cause,  with  his 
Other  assertion  *  that  succession  in  Time  is  our  only  empi- 
rical criterion  for  determining  which  of  two  states  is 
cause,  and  which  effect.  Wlio  does  not  see  the  most 
obvious  circle  here  ? 

If  we  knew  objectiveness  of  succession  througlx  Causality, 
we  should  never  be  able  to  think  it  otherwise  than  as 
Causality,  and  then  it  would  be  nothing  else  than  Causality. 
For,  if  it  were  anything  else,  it  would  have  other  distinc- 
tive signs  by  which  to  be  recognised ;  now  this  is  just 
wbat  Kant  denies.  Accordingly,  if  Kant  were  right,  we 
could  not  say :  **  This  state  is  the  effect  of  that  one,  where- 
fore it  follows  it ; "  for  following  and  being  an  effect, 
would  be  one  and  the  same  thing,  aiid  this  proposition  a 
tautology.  Besides,  if  we  do  away  with  all  distinction 
between  following  upon  and  following /rom,  we  once  more 
yield  the  point  to  Hume,  who  declared  all  consequence  to 
be  mere  sequence  and  therefore  denied  that  distinction 
likewise. 

Kant's  proof  would,  consequently,  be  reduced  to  this : 
that,  empirically,  we  only  know  actuality  of  succession ; 
but  as  besides  we  recognise  necessity  of  succession  in 
certain  series  of  occurrences,  and  even  know  before  all 
exi^erience  that  every  possible  occurrence  must  have  a 
fixed  place  in  some  one  of  these  series,  the  reality  and  the 
a  priority  of  the  causal  law  follow  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  only  correct  proof  of  the  latter  being  the  one  I  have 
given  in  §  21  of  this  work. 

Parallel  with  the  Kantian  theory :  that  the  causal  nexus 
alone  renders  objective  succession  and  our  knowledge  of  it 
possible,  'there  runs  another :  that  coexistence  and  our 
knowledge  of  it  are  only  possible  through  recii)rocity.  In 
the  **  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  *'  they  are  presented  under 

*  Kant,  "  Krit.  d.  r.  Vera."  vol.  i.  p.  203  of  the  1st  edition ;  p.  249  of 
the  5th  edition.     (English  translation  by  M.  Miillcr,  p.  178.) 
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the  title :  **  Third  Analogy  of  Experience."  Here  Kant 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  "  the  co-existence  of  i)henomena, 
which  exercise  no  reciprocal  action  on  one  another,  but  are 
separated  by  a  perfectly  empty  space,  could  never  become 
an  object  of  possible  perception  "  *  (which,  by  the  way, 
would  be  a  proof  a  priori  that  there  is  no  emjity  Kpju-o 
between  the  fixed  btars),  and  that  **  the  H^'lit  which  jf/ai/s 
hdween  our  eyes  and  celestial  bodies*' — an  exj)ression 
conveying  surreptitiously  the  thought,  that  this  starlight 
not  only  acts  ui)on  our  eyes,  but  is  acted  upon  by  them 
also — "  produces  an  intercommunity  between  us  and  them, 
and  proves  the  co-existence  of  the  latter/'  Now,  even 
emiiirically,  this  last  assertion  is  false ;  since  the  sight  of  a 
fixed  star  by  no  means  proves  its  coexistence  simuK 
tancously  with  its  spectator,  but,  at  most,  its  existence 
some  years,  nay  even  some  centuries  before.  Besides,  this 
second  Kantian  theory  stands  and  falls  with*  the  first, 
only  it  is  far  more  easily  detected ;  and  the  nullity  of 
the  whole  conception  of  reciprocity  has  been  shown  in 
§20. 

The  arguments  I  have  brought  forward  against  Kant'a 
proof  may  be  compared  with  two  previous  attacks  made  on 
it  by  Feder,*  and  by  G.  E.  Schulze.' 

Not  without  considerable  hesitation  did  I  thus  venture 
(in  1813)  to  attack  a  theory  which  had  been  universally 
received  as  a  demonstrated  truth,  is  repeated  even  now  in  the 
latest  publications,*  and  forms  a  chief  point  in  the  doctrine 
of  one  for  whose  profound  wisdom  I  have  the  greatest 
reverence  and  admiration ;  one  to  whom,  indeed,  I  owe  so 

^  Kant,  "  Krit.  d.r.  Vern/'  pp.  212  and  213  of  the  1st  edition.  (Kng- 
lish  translation,  pp.  185  and  186.) 

•  Feder,  **  Ueber  Kaum  und  Causalitiit."  soft.  29. 

'  G.  E.  Schulze,  **  Kritik  der  theuretischen  Pliilosophio,"  vol.  ii^ 
p.  422  sqq, 

*  For  instance,  in  Fries'  "  Krilik  der  Vernunft,"  vol.  ii.  p.  85. 
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mucli,  tbat  his  spirit  might  truly  saj  to  me,  in  the  words 
of  Homer : 

*AxXt^v  ^  o5  rot  &w*  6^9a\fiutp  t\oVf  Q  irpiV  {ir»7f  v.* 

§  24.  Of  the  Misapplication  of  the  Law  of  Causality. 

Prom  the  foregoing  exposition  it  follows,  that  the  appli- 
cation of  the  causal  law  to  anything  but  changes  in  the 
material,  empirically  given  world,  is  an  abuse  of  it.  For 
instance,  it  is  a  misapplication  to  make  use  of  it  with  refe- 
rence to  physical  forces,  without  which  no  changes  could 
take  place ;  or  to  Matter,  on  which  they  take  place ;  or  to 
the  world,  to  which  we  must  in  that  case  attribute  an 
absolutely  objective  existence  independently  of  our  in- 
tellect ;  indeed  in  many  other  cases  besides.  I  refer  the 
reader  to  what  I  have  said  on  this  subject  in  my  chief 
work."  Such  misapplications  always  arise,  partly,  through 
our  taking  the  conception  of  cause,  like  many  other  meta- 
physical and  ethical  concei)tions,  in  far  too  wide  a  sense ; 
partly,  through  our  forgetting  that  the  causal  law  is  cer- 
tainly  a  presupposition  which  we  bring  with  us  into  the 
world,  by  which  the  perception  of  things  outside  us  becomes 
possible;  but  that,  just  on  that  account,  we  are  not 
authorized  in  extending  beyond  the  range  and  indepen- 
dently of  our  cognitive  faculty  a  princijJe,  which  has  its 
origin  in  the  equipment  of  that  faculty,  nor  in  assuming  it 
to  hold  good  as  the  everlasting  order  of  the  universe  and 
of  all  that  exists. 

'  I  lifted  from  thine  eyes  the  darkneas  which  covered  them  before, 
<Tr.'»  Ad.) 

«  "  Die  ,We]t  a.  W.  u.  V.*'  2iid  edition,  vol.  ii.  ch.  iv.  p.  42  ct  seqq,  ; 
3rd  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  46  f^  seqq. 
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§  25.  The  Time  in  which  a  Change  takes  place. 

As  the  Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason  of  Becoming  is 
exclusively  applicable  to  changes^  we  must  not  omit  to 
mention  here,  that  the  ancient  philosophers  had  already 
raised  the  question  as  to  the  time  in  which  a  change  takes 
place,  there  being  no  possibility  of  it  taking  place  during 
the  existence  of  the  preceding  state  nor  after  the  new 
one  has  supervened.  Yet,  if  we  assign  a  special  time  to  it 
between  both  states,  a  body  would,  during  this  time,  be 
neither  in  the  first  nor  in  the  second  state :  a  dying  man, 
for  instance,  would  be  neither  alive  nor  dead;  a  body 
neither  at  rest  nor  in  movement :  which  would  be  absurd. 
The  scruples  and  sophistic  subtleties  which  this  question 
has  evoked,  may  be  found  collected  together  in  Scxtus 
Emi)iricus  **  Adv.  Mathem."  lib.  ix.  267-271,  ai^d  •*  Hypat." 
iii.  c.  14;  the  subject  is  likewise  dealt  with  by  Gellius,  1. 
vi.  c.  13 — Plato*  had  disi)osed  somewhat  cavalierly  of  this 
knotty  point,  by  maintaining  that  changes  take  place 
Sfulde7ily  and  occupy  ?io  time  at  all;  they  occur,  he  says, 
in  the  Uatfvrji  (in  repentino),  which  he  calls  an  arorroc 
4^tr<r£f,  tv  "xpoy^  ovSey  ov<ra ;  a  strange,  timeless  existence 
(which  nevertheless  comes  within  Time). 

It  was  accordingly  reserved  for  the  perspicacity  of  Aris- 
totle to  clear  up  this  difficult  ])oint,  which  he  has  done 
2>rofoundly  and  exhaustively  in  the  sixth  Book  of  Physics, 
chap,  i.-viii.  His  proof  that  no  change  takes  place  sud- 
denly (in  Plato's  i^aitpyijo),  but  that  each  occurs  only 
gradually  and  therefore  occupies  a  certain  time,  is  based 
entirely  upon  the  pure,  a  priori  intuition  of  Time  and  of 
Space ;  but  it  is  also  very  subtle.  The  pith  of  this  very 
lengthy  demonstration  may,  however,  be  reduced  to  the 
following  propositions.    When  we  say  of  objects  that  they 

*  riato,  "  Parmenides,**  p.  138,  ed.  Bip. 
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limit  each  other,  we  mean,  that  both  have  their  extreme 
ends  in  common ;  therefore  only  two  extended  things  can 
be  conterminous,  never  two  indivisible  ones,  for  then  they 
would  be  07ie — i.e.  only  lines,  but  not  mere  points,  can  be 
conterminous.  He  then  transfers  this  from  Space  to  Time. 
As  there  always  remains  a  line  between  two  points,  so  there 
always  remains  a  time  between  two  nows ;  this  is  the  time 
in  which  a  change  takes  i)lacc — i.e.  when  one  state  is  in  the 
first,  and  another  in  the  second,  now.  This  time,  like  every 
other,  is  divisible  to  infinity;  consequently,  whatever  is 
changing  passes  through  an  infinite  number  of  degrees 
within  that  time,  through  which  the  second  state  gradually 
grows  out  of  that^^r«^  one. — The  process  may  perhaps  be 
made  more  intelligible  by  the  following  explanation.  Be- 
tween two  consecutive  states  the  difference  of  which  is 
perc43ptible  to  our  senses,  there  are  always  several  inter- 
Jiiediate  staten,  the  difference  between  whic^h  is  not  )*er- 
ceptible  t')  uh;  because,  in  order  to  be  HenHUously  jier- 
ceptible,  the  newly  arising  state  must  have  reached  a 
certain  degree  of  intensity  or  of  magnitude :  it  is  therefore 
preceded  by  d(;grees  of  lesser  intensity  or  extension,  in 
passing  through  which  it  gradually  arises.  Taken  collec- 
tively, these  are  comprised  under  the  name  of  change^ 
and  the  lime  occupied  by  them  is  called  the  time  of  change. 
Now,  if  we  apply  this  to  a  body  being  propelled,  the  first 
effect  is  a  certain  vibration  of  its  inner  parts,  which,  after 
communicating  the  impulse  to  other  parts,  breaks  out  into 
external  motion. — Aristotle  infers  quite  rightly  from  the 
infinite  divisibility  of  Time,  that  everything  which  fills  it, 
therefore  every  change,  i.e.  every  passage  from  one  state  to 
another,  must  likewise  be  susceptible  of  endless  subdivision, 
so  that  all  that  arises,  does  so  in  fact  by  the  concourse  of 
an  infinite  multitude  of  parts ;  accordingly  its  genesis  is 
always  gradual,  never  sudden.  From  these  principles  and 
the  consequent  gradual  arising  of  each   movement,  he 
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draws  the  weighty  inference  in  the  last  chapter  of  this 
Book,  that  nothing  indivisible,  no  mere  point  can  move. 
And  with  this  conclusion  Kant's  definition  of  Matter,  as 
"  that  which  moves  in  Space/*  completely  harmonizes. 

This  law  of  the  continuity  and  gradual  taking  place  of  all 
changes  which  Aristotle  was  thus  the  first  to  lay  down 
and  prove,  we  find  stated  three  times  by  Kant:  in  his 
**  Dissertatio  de  mundi  sensibilis  et  intelligibilis  forma," 
§  14,  in  the  "  Critique  of  Pure  Eeason,"  *  and  finally  in 
his  "Metaphysical  First  Principles  of  Natural  Science."^  In 
all  three  places  his  exposition  is  brief,  but  also  less  thorough 
than  that  of  Aristotle;  still,  in  the  main,  both  entirely 
agree.  We  can  therefore  hardly  doubt  that,  directly  or 
indirectly,  Kant  must  have  derived  these  ideas  from  Aris- 
totle, though  he  does  not  mention  him.  Aristotle's  pro- 
position— ovK  iffTi  aAX//Xwv  i\6^ipa  tIl  vvv  (**  the  moments 
of  the  present  are  not  continuous") — we  here  find  expressed 
as  follows:  "between  two  moments  there  is  always  a 
time,"  to  which  may  be  objected  that  **  even  between  two 
centuries  there  is  none ;  because  in  Time  as  in  Space,  there 
must  always  be  a  pure  limit." — Thus  Kant,  instead  of  men- 
tioning Aristotle,  endeavours  in  the  first  and  earliest  of  his 
three  statements  to  identify  the  theory  he  is  advancing 
with  Leibnitz*  lex  coniinuitatis.  If  they  really  were  the 
same,  Leibnitz  must  have  derived  his  from  Aristotle.  Now 
Leibnitz  ^  first  stated  this  Loi  de  la  continuitc  in  a  letter  to 
Bayle.*  There,  however,  he  calls  it  Principe  de  Vordre 
general,  and  gives  under  this  name  a  very  general,  vague, 
chiefly  geometrical  argumentation,  having  no  direct  bearing 
on  the  time  of  change,  which  he  does  not  even  mention. 

>  Kant,  «*  Krit.  d.  r.  Vern."  Ist  edition,  p.  207  ;  6tli  edition,  p.  253. 
(English  translation  by  M.  Miiller,  p.  182.) 

^  Kant,  **  Metaphysischc  Anfangsgriinde  der  Naturwissenschaft." 
End  of  the  **  Allgemeine  Anmerkung  zur  Mechanik." 

'  According  to  hia  own  assertion,  p.  189  of  the  **  Opera  philos.**  ed. 
Erdxnann.  *  Ibid,  p.  104. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

OV  THE  SECOND  GLASS  OF  OBJECTS  FOB  THE  SUBJECT  AND 
THE  FOBM  OF  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  SUFFICIENT  SEASON 
WHICH  PREDOMINATES   IN   IT. 

§  26.  Explanation  of  this  Class  of  Objects* 

THE  only  essential  distinction  between  the  human  race 
and  animals,  which  from  time  immemorial  has  been 
attributed  to  a  special  cognitive  faculty  peculiar  to  man- 
kind,  called  JlraHon,  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  man  owns 
a  class  of  rrprcHontationH  which  is  not  shared  by  any 
animal.  TIicho  are  conrrptlonH,  therefore  ahHtrari,  as  oppowd 
to  intuitive,  rcprcHentationH,  from  which  they  an?  neverthe- 
less derived.  The  immediate  consequencie  of  this  is,  that 
animals  can  neither  speak  nor  laugh;  but  indirectly  all 
those  various,  important  characteristics  which  distinguish 
human  from  animal  life  are  its  consequence.  For,  through 
the  supervention  of  abstract  representation,  motivation  has 
now  changed  its  character.  Although  human  actions  result 
with  a  necessity  no  less  rigorous  tlian  that  which  rules  the 
actions  of  animals,  yet  through  this  new  kind  of  motiva- 
tion— HO  far  as  liero  it  consistH  in  thovijhlH  whiith  render 
eh'iffive  decision  (i.e.  a  conscious  conflict  of  niotiv<*H)  pos- 
sible— action  witli  a  pnrposjj,  with  n;(hjction,  ac(!ording  to 
phuiM  and  ])rinciph;s,  in  concert  with  others,  iV.c.  i<c.c.,  now 
takes  the  jJare  of  mere  impulse  given  by  pn'sent,  percejitil)le 
objects  5  but  by  this  it  gives  rise  to  all  that  renders  human 
life  so  rich,  so  artificial,  and  so  terrible,  that  man,  in  this 
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Western  Hemisphere,  where  his  skin  has  become  bleachedX 
and  where  the  primitive,  true,  profound  religions  of  his 
first  home  could  not  follow  him,  now  no  longer  recognises 
animals  as  his  brethren,  and  falsely  believes  them  to 
differ  fundamentally  from  him,  seeking  to  confirm  this 
illusion  by  calling  them  brutes,  giving  degrading  names  to 
the  vital  functions  which  they  have  in  common  with  him, 
and  proclaiming  them  outlaws ;  and  thus  he  hardens  his 
heart  against  that  identity  of  being  between  them  and 
himself,  which  is  nevertheless  constantly  obtruding  itself 
upon  him. 

Still,  as  we  have  said,  the  whole  difference  lies  in  this — 
that,  besides  the  intuitive  representations  examined  in  the 
last  chapter,  which  are  shared  by  animals,  other,  abstract 
representations  derived  from  these  intuitive  ones,  are  lodged 
in  the  human  brain,  which  is  chiefly  on  this  account  so 
much  larger  than  that  of  animals.  Representations  of  this 
sort  have  been  called  conceptions ^^  because  each  compre- 
hends innuiiierablo  individual  things  in,  or  rather  tinder, 
itself,  and  tluiH  forms  a  complex.'*  We  may  also  deOno 
thi-'ni  as  represciUations  drawn  from  repreae^itaiions.  For,  in 
forming  them,  the  faculty  of  abstraction  decomposes  the 
complete,  intuitive  representations  described  in  our  last 
chapter  into  their  component  parts,  in  order  to  think  each 
of  these  parts  separately  as  the  different  qualities  of,  or 
relations  between,  things.  By  this  process,  however,  the 
representations  necessarily  forfeit  their  perceptibility ;  just 
as  water,  when  decomposed,  ceases  to  be  fluid  and  visible. 
For  although  each  quality  thus  isolated  (abstracted)  can 
quite  well  be  tlutvg/il  by  itself,  it  does  not  at  all  foHow  that 
it  can  l>e  pcrcclvful  by  itself.  We  form  concei)tionH  by  dropping 
a  good  deal  of  wluit  is  given  uh  in  perception,  in  order  to  bo 

*  /Av/ri/T,  tomprihensm  thought,  derived  from  hryreifcn^  to  compre- 
Jioml.     [Tr.  ] 

'  Megrifff  coinprohenHire  tolulity.     [Tr.] 
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able  to  think  the  rest  by  itself.  To  conceive  therefore,  is 
to  think  less  than  we  perceive.  If,  after  considering  clivers 
objects  of  perception,  wo  droj)  something  different  belong- 
ing to  each,  yet  retain  what  is  the  Hamc  in  all,  the  result 
will  1x5  the  (jenuB  of  that  H]>ecies.  TIkj  g<»neric  con(H»ption 
is  accordingly  always  the  conception  of  every  species 
comprised  under  it,  after  dedueting  all  that  does  not 
belong  to  every  species.  Now,  as  every  possible  concep- 
tion may  bo  thought  as  a  (jtmuit,  a  con<jeption  is  always 
something  general,  and  as  such,  not  perceptible.  Kvery 
conception  has  on  this  account  also  its  sphere,  as  the  snm- 
total '  of  what  may  be  thought  under  it.  The  higher  wo 
ascend  in  abstract  thought,  the  more  we  deduct,  the  less 
therefore  remains  to  be  thought.  The  highest,  i.e.  tho 
most  general  conceptions,  are  the  emptiest  and  poorent,  and 
at  last  become  mere  husks,  such  as,  for  instance,  being, 
essence,  thing,  becoming,  &c.  &c. — Of  what  avail,  by  the 
way;  can  philosophical  systems  be,  which  are  only  spun  out 
of  conceptions  of  this  sort  and  have  for  their  substance 
mere  flimsy  husks  of  thoughts  like  these  ?  They  nnist  of 
necessity  be  exceedingly  empty,  poor,  and  therefore  also 
dreadfully  tiresome. 

Now  as  representations,  thus  sublimated  and  analysed 
to  form  abstract  conceptions,  have,  as  we  have  said,  forfeited 
all  perceptibility,  they  would  entirely  escape  our  conscious- 
ness, and  be  of  no  avail  to  it  for  the  thinking  processes  to 
which  they  are  destined,  were  they  not  fixed  and  retained 
in  our  senses  by  arbitrary  signs.  These  signs  are  words. 
In  as  far  as  they  constitute  the  contents  of  dictionaries 
and  therefore  of  language,  words  always  designate  (jcneral 
representations,  conceptions,  never  perceptible  objects; 
whereas  a' lexicon  which  enumerates  individual  things,  only 
contains  proper  names,  not  words,  and  is  either  a  geo- 

'  Inhegriff, 
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graphical  or  historical  dictionary :  that  is  to  say,  it  enume- 
rates what  is  separated  either  by  Time  or  by  Space ;  for, 
as  my  readers  know,  Time  and  Space  are  the  princiinum 
individuaiionin.  It  is  only  because  animals  are  limited  to 
intuitive  rei)reKentations  and  incai)able  of  any  abstraction — 
incapable  therefore  of  forming  conceptions — that  they  are 
without  language,  even  when  they  are  able  to  articulate 
wordH ;  whereas  they  understand  proper  names.  That  it 
is  this  same  defect  which  excludcH  them  from  laughter,  I 
have  shown  in  my  theory  of  the  ridiculous.* 

On  analyzing  a  long,  continuous  speech  made  by  a  man 
of  no  education,  we  find  in  it  an  abundance  of  logical  forms, 
clauses,  turns  of  [)hraHe,  distinctions,  and  subtleties  of  all 
sorts,  correctly  expressed  by  means  of  grammatical  forms 
with  their  inllections  and  constructions,  and  even  with  a 
frequent  use  of  the  sermo  ohliquus,  of  the  different  moods, 
&c,  &c,,  all  in  conformity  with  rule,  which  astonishes  us, 
and  in  which  we  are  forced  to  recognise  an  extensive  and 
perfectly  coherent  knowledge.  Still  this  knowledge  has  been 
acquired  on  the  basis  of  the  perceptible  world,  the  reduction 
of  whose  whole  essence  to  abstract  conce])tions  is  the  funda- 
mental  business  of  the  lleason,  and  can  only  take  place  by 
means  of  language.  In  learning  the  use  of  language  there- 
fore, the  whole  mechanism  of  Reason — that  is,  all  that 
is  essential  in  Logic — is  brought  to  our  consciousness.  Now 
this  can  evidently  not  take  place  without  considerable 
mental  effort  and  fixed  attention,  for  which  the  desire  to 
learn  gives  children  the  requisite  strength.  So  long  as 
that  desire  has  before  it  what  is  really  available  and  ncces- 
sary,  it  is  vigorous,  and  it  only  appears  weak  when  we  try 
to  force  upon  children  that  which  is  not  suited  to  their 
comi)rehension.  Thus  even  a  coarsely  educated  child,  in 
learning  all  the  turns  and  subtleties  of  language,  as  well 

*  See  "  Die  Welt  a.  W.  u.  V."  vol.  i.  sect.  13,  and  vol.  ii.  ch.  8. 
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through  its  own  conversation  as  that  of  others,  accomplishes 
the  development  of  its  Reason,  and  acquires  that  really 
concrete  Logic,  which  consists  less  in  logical  rules  than  in 
the  proper  a])plication  of  them ;  •  just  as  the  rules  of 
harmony  arc  learnt  by  })ersons  of  musical  talent  simply  by 
playing  the  piano,  without  reading  mugic  or  studying 
thorough-bass. — The  deaf  and  dumb  alone  are  excluded 
from  the  above-mentioned  logical  training  through  tho 
acquirement  of  Hi>eech ;  tlioreforo  they  are  alinoHl  an  uti- 
reaHonablo  as  animals,  when  they  have  not  been  taught  to 
read  by  the  very  artificial  means  specially  ada[)ted  for  tln'ir 
requirements,  which  takes  tho  place  of  the  natural  schooling 
of  Keason. 


§  27.  The  Utility  of  Conccptiorm. 

Tlio  fundamental  essence  of  our  Keason  or  thinking 
faculty  is,  as  we  have  seen,  tho  power  of  abstraction,  or  the 
faculty  of  forming  conceptions  :  it  is  therefore  the  preHcnco 
of  these  in  our  consciouHneHH  whi(;h  produres  nnvh  amazing 
rcMultH.  That  it  should  bo  able  to  do  tliiH,  reslH  mainly  on 
the  following  grounds. 

It  is  just  because  they  contain  less  than  the  representa- 
tions from  which  they  are  drawn,  that  conceptions  are 
easier  to  deal  with  than  representations  ;  they  are,  in  fact, 
to  these  almost  as  the  formula  of  higher  arithmetic  to  the 
mental  operations  which  give  rise  to  them  and  which  they 
represent,  or  as  a  logarithm  to  its  uum]>er.  They  only 
contain  just  the  part  required  of  the  many  representations 
from  which  they  are  drawn;  if  instead  we  were  to  try 
to  recall  those  representations  themselves  by  means  of 
the  imagination,  we  should,  as  it  were,  have  to  lug  about 
a  load  of  unessential  lumber,  which  would  only  embarrass 
us;  whereas,  by  the  help  of  conceptions,  we  are  enabled 
to  think  only  those  parts  and  relations  of  all  these  repre- 
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soutations  which  arc  wanted  for  each  individual  purpose : 
so  that  their  employment  may  be  compared  to  doing 
away  with  superfluous  luggage,  orto  working  with  extracts 
instead  of  plants  themselves — with  quinine,  instead  of 
bark.  What  is  properly  called  thinlcing,  in  its  narrowest 
sense,  is  the  occupation  of  the  intellect  with  conceptions : 
that  is,  the  presence  in  our  consciousness  of  the  class  of 
representations  we  now  have  before  us.  This  is  also  what  wo 
call  rvjln'flon :  a  word  whieli,  by  afignro  of  HpiM'di  l)orrowed 
from  Optics,  expnjHsoH  at  onco  tiio  dcrivalivo  an<l  tho 
secondary  character  of  this  kind  of  knowleJgi».  Now  it  is 
this  thinking,  this  reflection,  which  gives  man  that  iJcfihvra" 
Hon,  which  is  wanting  in  animals.  For,  by  enabling  liim 
to  think  many  things  under  one  conception,  but  always 
only  the  essential  part  in  eacli  of  them,  it  allows  him  to 
drop  at  his  pleasure  every  kind  of  distin(!ti<m,  consequently 
even  those  of  Time  and  of  Space,  and  thus  ho  acquires  tho 
power  of  embracitig  in  thought,  not  only  the  past  and  tho 
future,  but  also  what  is  absent;  while  animals  are  in 
every  resp<?et  siri(!tly  bound  to  tho  present.  This  delibera- 
tive fae-nlly  n.gii.in  is  n«ally  the  root  of  all  tliosn  iliedn'lical 
and  pra<!tieal  achievemenls  which  give  man  ho  griMit  a 
superiority  over  animals;  first  and  foremost,  of  his  caro 
for  the  future  while  taking  the  past  into  consideration; 
then  of  his  premeditated,  systematic,  methodical  procedure 
in  all  undertakings,  and  therefore  of  the  co-operation  of 
many  persons  towards  a  common  end,  and,  by  this,  of  law, 
order,  the  State,  Ac.  &c. — But  it  is  especially  in  Science 
that  the  use  of  conceptions  is  important;  for  they  are,  pro- 
perly speaking,  its  materials.  The  aims  of  all  the  sciences 
may,  indeed,  in  the  last  resort,  be  reduced  to  knowledge  of 
the  i)articular  through  the  general ;  now  this  is  only 
possible  by  means  of  the  (Uduni  de  omni  et  nvllo,  and  this, 
again,  is  only  possible  through  the  existence  of  conceptions. 
Aristotle  therefore  says:  aviv ^iy  yap  rCtv  k-aOoXov  ovk  ianv 
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imoHiiJLfiv  Xa/3civ^  (absque  universalibus  enim  non  datur 
icientia).  Conceptions  are  precisely  those  universalia, 
whose  mode  of  existence  formed  the  argument  of  the  long 
controversy  between  the  Eealists  and  Nominalists  in  the 
Middle  Ages. 


§  28.  Bepresentatives  of  Conceptions.     The  Faculty  of 
Judgment. 

Conceptions  must  not  be  confounded  with  pictures  of 
the  imagination,  these  being  intuitive  and  complete,  there- 
fore individual  representations,  although  they  are  not 
called  forth  by  sensuous  impressions  and  do  not  there- 
fore belong  to  the  complex  of  experience.  Even  when 
used  to  represent  a  conception,  a  picture  of  the  imagination 
(phantasm)  ought  to  be  distinguished  from  a  conception. 
We  use  phantasms  as  representatives  of  conceptions  when 
we  try  to  grasp  the  intuitive  representation  itself  that  has 
given  rise  to  the  conception  and  to  make  it  tally  with 
that  conception,  which  is  in  all  cases  impossible;  for 
there  is  no  representation,  for  instance,  of  dog  in  general, 
colour  in  general,  triangle  in  general,  number  in  general, 
nor  is  there  any  picture  of  the  imagination  which  corre- 
sponds to  these  conceptions.  Then  we  evoke  the  phantasm 
of  some  dog  or  other,  which,  as  a  representation,  must  in 
all  cases  be  determined :  that  is,  it  must  have  a  certain 
size,  shape,  colour,  &c.  <fec. ;  even  though  the  conception 
represented  by  it  has  no  such  determinations.  When  we 
use  such  representatives  of  conceptions  however,  we  are 
always  conscious  that  they  are  not  adequate  to  the  concep- 
tions they  fepresent,  and  that  they  are  full  of  arbitrary 
determinations.     Towards  the  end  of  the  first  part  of  his 

*  Arbtot.  "  Metaph."  xii.  c.  9,  "  For  without  universals  it  is  impos- 
sible to  have  knowledge."    (Tr.'s  Add.) 
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Twelfth  Essay  on  Human  Understanding,  Hume  expresses 
himself  in  agreement  with  this  view,  as  also  Bousseau  in 
his  "  Discours  sur  TOrigine  de  rinegalitc."  ^  Kant's  doc- 
trine, on  the  contrary,  is  a  totally  different  one.  The 
matter  is  one  which  introspection  and  clear  reflection  can 
alone  decide.  Each  of  us  must  therefore  examine  himself 
as  to  whether  he  is  conscious  in  his  own  conceptions  of  a 
"  Monogram  of  Pure  Imagination  a  priori ; "  whether,  for 
instance,  when  he  thinks  dog,  he  is  conscious  of  something 
oitre  chien  et  loup ;  or  whether,  as  I  have  here  explained 
it,  he  is  either  thinking  an  abstract  conception  through  his 
Reason,  or  representing  some  re]>resentative  of  that  con- 
ception as  a  complete  picture  through  his  imagination. 

All  thinking,  in  a  wider  sense :  that  is,  all  inner  activity 
of  the  mind  in  general,  necessitates  either  words  or  pic- 
tures of  the  imagination :  without  one  or  other  of  these  it 
has  nothing  to  hold  by.  They  are  not,  however,  both  ne- 
cessary at  the  same  time,  although  they  may  co-operate  to 
their  mutual  support.  Now,  thinking  in  a  narrower  sense — 
that  is,  abstract  reflection  by  means  of  words — is  either 
purely  logical  reasoning,  in  which  case  it  keeps  strictly  to 
its  own  sphere ;  or  it  touches  upon  the  limits  of  perceptible 
representations  in  order  to  come  to  an  imderstanding  with 
them,  so  as  to  bring  that  which  is  given  by  experience  and 
grasped  by  perception  into  connection  with  abstract  con- 
ceptions resulting  from  clear  reflection,  and  thus  to  gain 
complete  possession  of  it.  In  thinking  therefore,  we  seek 
either  for  the  conception  or  rule  to  which  a  given  percep- 
tion belongs,  or  for  the  particular  case  which  proves  a 
given  conception  or  rule.  In  this  quality,  thinking  is  an 
activity  of  the  faculty  of  judgment^  and  indeed  in  the  first 
case  a  reflective,  in  the  second,  a  subsuming  activity.  The 
faculty  of  judgment  is  accordingly  the  mediator  between 
intuitive  and  abstract  knowledge,  or  between  the  Under- 
^  Part  the  First,  in  the  middle. 
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derstanding  and  the  Beason.  In  most  men  it  has  merely 
rudimentary,  often  even  merely  nominal  existence ;  ^  they 
are  destined  to  follow  the  lead  of  others,  and  it  is  as  well 
not  to  converse  with  them  more  than  is  necessary. 

The  true  kernel  of  all  knowledge  is  that  reflection  which 
works  with  the  help  of  intuitive  representations;  for  it 
goes  back  to  the  fountain-head,  to  the  basis  of  all  concep- 
tions. Therefore  it  generates  all  really  original  thoughts, 
all  primary  and  fundamental  views  and  all  inventions,  so 
far  as  chance  had  not  the  largest  share  in  them.  The 
Understandinfj  prevails  in  this  sort  of  thinking,  whilst  the 
Reason  is  the  cliief  factor  in  jnirely  abstract  reflection. 
Certain  thoughts  wliich  wander  about  for  a  long  time  in  our 
heads,  belong  to  this  sort  of  reflection :  thoughts  wliich 
come  and  go,  now  clothed  in  one  kind  of  intuition,  now  in 
another,  until  they  at  last  become  clear,  fix  themselves  in 
conceptions  and  find  words  to  express  them.  Some,  in- 
deed, never  find  words  to  express  them,  and  these  are, 
unfortimately,  the  best  of  all :  quae  voce  meliora  sunt,  as 
Apuleius  says. 

Aristotle,  however,  went  too  far  in  thinking  that  no 
reflection  is  possible  without  pictures  of  the  imagina- 
tion. Ncverth(tless,  what  he  says  on  this  point,*  vvcirrore 
you  ariv  ^avTarr^aTOQ  //  \pvx'/  (^^^^^^  sine  phaiitasmate  nun* 
qtutm  intelligit),^  and  vray  dewpji,  avayKr\  Ixfia  (^dyraa^a  ri 
diutpety  (qui  contemplafur,  necesse  est,  una  cum  phantasmate 
C07itempletur)f*  and  again,  yotiy  ovk  iari  avev  0ai'ra<7^aroc 
(fieri  non  potest,   ut   sine  phantasmate  quidquam   intelli* 

*  Let  any  one  to  whom  tliis  assertion  may  appear  hyperbolical,  con- 
sider the  fato  of  Gbtho's  **  Theory  of  Colours"  (Farhcnlchre),  and 
should  be  winder  at  my  finding  a  corroboration  fur  it  in  that  fatf,  he 
will  himself  have  corroborated  it  a  second  time. 

*  Aristot,  **  J)o  anirna/*  iii.  c,  c.  3,  7,  8. 

*  "  The  mind  never  thinks  without  (the  aid  of)  an  imngo.**    [Tr.] 

*  **  He  who  observes  anything  roust  observe  some  image  along 
with  it.''    [Tr.l 
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gatur)^ — made  a  strong  impression  upon  the  thinkers  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  who  therefore  frequently 
and  emphatically  repeat  what  he  says.  Pico  della  Mirandola,* 
for  instance,  says :  Necesse  est,  eu  m,  qui  ratiocinatur  et  intellujifp 
phantasmata  speculari; — Melanchthon '  says :  Oportet  inteU 
Ugentem phantasmata  speculari; — and  Jord.  Brunus*  says, 
dicit  Aristoteles :  oportet  scire  volentem^phantasmata speculari, 
Pomponatius*  expresses  himself  in  the  same  sense. — On 
the  whole,  all  that  can  be  affirmed  is,  that  every  true  and 
primary  notion,  every  genuine  philosophic  theorem  even, 
must  have  some  sort  of  intuitive  view  for  its  innermost 
kernel  or  root.  This,  though  something  momentary  °  and 
single,  subsequently  imparts  life  and  spirit  to  the  whole 
analysis,  however  exhaustive  it  may  be, — just  as  one  drop 
of  the  right  reagent  suffices  to  tinge  a  whole  solution 
with  the  colour  of  the  precipitate  which  it  causes.  When 
an  analysis  has  a  kernel  of  this  sort,  it  is  like  a  bank  note 
issued  by  a  firm  which  has  ready  money  wherewith  to  back 
it ;  whereas  every  other  analysis  proceeding  from  mere 
combinations  of  abstract  conceptions,  resembles  a  bank 
note  which  is  issued  by  a  firm  which  has  nothing  but  other 
paper  obligations  to  back  it  with.  All  mere  rational  talk 
thus  renders  the  result  of  given  conceptions  clearer,  but 
does  not,  strictly  speaking,  bring  anything  new  to  light. 
It  might  therefore  be  left  to  each  individual  to  do  himself, 
instead  of  filling  whole  volumes  every  day. 

§  29.  Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason  of  Knowing. 

But,  even  in  a  narrower  sense,  thinking  does  not  consist 
in  the  bare  presence  of  abstract  conceptions  in  our  con- 

^  "  De  Momoria,"  c.  1 :  "  It  is  impossible  to  think  without  (the  aid 
of)  an  imaj^e."  *  •*  De  imaginntione,'*  c.  5. 

•  "  Dc  anima,"  p.  130.  ♦  «*  De  comijositioiie  imaginum,*' p.  10, 
»  "  Po  immortalitate,**  pp.  54  et  70. 

•  "  Ein  Mamcntanet  und  EinhcUlichiB,'* 
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BciousnesSy  but  rather  in  connecting  or  separating  two  or 
more  of  these  conceptions  under  sundry  restrictions  and 
modifications  which  Logic  indicates  in  the  Theory  of  Judg- 
ments.  A  relation  of  this  sort  between  conceptions  dis- 
tinetly  thought  and  expressed  we  call  a  judgment.  Now, 
with  reference  to  these  judgments,  the  Principle  of  Suffi- 
cient  Reason  here  once  more  holds  good,  yet  in  a  widely 
different  form  from  that  which  has  been  explained  in  the 
preceding  chapter ;  for  here  it  appears  as  the  Principle  of 
Sufficient  Reason  of  Knowing,  priricijnum  rationis  suf* 
ficientis  cognoscendi.  As  such,  it  asserts  that  if  ^judgment 
is  to  express  knowledge  of  any  kind,  it  must  have  a  suffi- 
cient reason  :  in  virtue  of  which  quality  it  then  receives  the 
predicate  true.  Thus  truth  is  the  reference  of  a  judgment 
to  something  different  from  itself,  called  its  reason  or 
ground,  which  reason,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  itself 
admits  of  a  considerable  variety  of  kinds.  As,  however, 
this  reason  is  invariably  a  something  upon  which  the 
judgment  rests,  the  German  term  for  it,  viz.,  Chmnd,  is  not 
ill  chosen.  In  Latin,  and  in  all  languages  of  Latin  origin, 
the  word  by  which  a  reason  of  knowledge  is  designated,  is 
the  samfe  as  that  used  for  the  faculty  of  Reason  (ratiO' 
cinatio)  :  both  are  called  ratio,  la  ragione,  la  razon,  la  raison, 
the  reason.  From  this  it  is  evident,  that  attaining  know- 
ledge of  the  reasons  of  judgments  had  been  recognised  as 
Reason's  highest  function,  its  business  icar  tfox»/v.  Now, 
these  groimds  upon  which  a  judgment  may  rest,  may  be 
divided  into  four  different  kinds,  and  the  truth  obtained 
by  that  judgment  will  correspondingly  differ.  They  are 
stated  in  the  following  paragraph. 

§  30.  Logical  Truth. 

A  judgment  may  have  for  its  reason  another  judgment ; 
in  this  case  it  has  logical  or  formal  truth.     Whether  it  has 
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material  truth  also,  remains  an  open  question  and  depends 
on  "whether  the  judgment  on  which  it  rests  has  material 
truth,  or  whether  the  series  of  judgments  on  which  it  is 
founded  leads  to  a  judgm<;nt  which  has  material  truth,  or 
not.  This  founding  of  a  judgment  upon  another  judgment 
always  originates  in  a  comparison  between  them  which 
takes  place  either  directly,  hy  mere  conversion  or  contra- 
position, or  by  adding  a  third  judgment,  and  then  the  truth 
of  the  judgment  we  are  founding  becomes  evident  through 
their  mutual  relation.  This  oj^eration  is  the  complete 
syllogism.  It  is  brought  about  either  by  tlie  m>posi(ion  or 
by  the  subsumption  of  conceptions.  As  the  syllogism, 
which  is  the  founding  of  one  judgment  upon  another  by 
means  of  a  third,  never  has  to  do  with  anything  but  judg- 
ments ;  and  as  judgments  are  only  combinations  of  concej). 
tions,  and  conceptions  again  are  the  exclusive  object  of  our 
Reason :  syllogizing  has  been  rightly  called  Koason's  special 
function.  The  whole  syllogistic  science,  in  fact,  is  nothing 
but  the  sum-total  of  the  rules  for  applying  the  princiiilo  of 
sufficient  reason  to  the  mutual  relations  of  judgments; 
consequently  it  is  the  canon  of  logical  truth. 

Judgments,  whose  truth  becomes  evident  through  tho 
four  well-known  Jaws  of  thinking,  must  likewise  be  regarded 
as  based  upon  other  judgments ;  for  these  four  laws  are 
themselves  precisely  judgments,  from  which  follows  the 
truth  of  those  other  judgments.  For  instance,  the  judg- 
ment :  "  A  triangle  is  a  space  enclosed  within  three  lines,*' 
has  for  its  last  reason  the  Principle  of  Identity,  that  is  to 
say,  the  thought  expressed  by  that  principle.  The  judg- 
ment, "  No  body  is  without  extension,"  has  for  its  last 
reason  the  Principle  of  Contradiction.  This  again,  **  Every 
judgment  is  either  true  or  untrue,"  has  for  its  last  reason 
the  Principle  of  the  Excluded  Middle;  and  finally,  **  No 
one  can  admit  anything  to  be  true  without  knowing 
why/*  has  for  its  last  reason  the  Principle  of  Sufficient 
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Reason  of  Knowing.  In  the  general  employment  of  our 
KeaHon,  we  do  not,  it  is  true,  Ijefore  admitting  them  to  be 
true,  reduce  judgments  which  follow  from  the  four  laws  of 
thinking  to  their  last  reasons,  as  premisses;  for  most  men 
are  even  ignorant  of  the  very  existence  of  these  abstract  laws. 
The  dependence  of  such  judgments  upon  them,  as  their 
premisses,  is  however  no  more  diminished  by  this,  than  the 
dependence  of  the  first  judgment  upon  the  second,  as  its 
I)remiss,  is  diminished  by  the  fact,  that  it  is  not  at  all  ne- 
cessary for  the  principle,  **  all  bodies  incline  towards  the 
centre  of  the  earth,"  to  be  present  in  the  consciousness  of 
any  one  who  says,  **  this  body  will  fall  if  its  support  is 
removed."  That  in  Logic,  therefore,  intrinsic  truth  should 
hitherto  have  bet'U  attril>uted  to  all  judginenis  founded 
exi-lusively  on  the  four  laws  of  thinking:  that  is  to  say, 
that  these  judgments  should  haveboun  i)ronounced  dlrvMly 
true,  and  that  this  intrinsic  logical  truth  should  have  been 
distinguished  from  extrinsic  logical  truth,  as  attributed 
to  all  judgments  which  have  another  judgment  for  their 
reason,  I  cannot  ai>j)rove.  Every  truth  is  the  n;ference  of 
a  judgment  to  something  outside  of  it,  and  the  term  in- 
irinsic  truth  is  a  contradiction. 

§  31.  Empirical  Truth. 

A  judgment  may  l>o  founded  upon  a  rei)re8entation  of 
the  first  class,  i,e,  a  perception  by  m(;ans  of  the  senses, 
consequently  on  exi>erience.  In  this  case  it  has  material 
truth,  wid  moreover,  if  the  judgment  is  founded  immC' 
diately  on  experience,  this  truth  is  empirical  truth. 

When  we  say,  "A  judgment  has  material  truth,**  we 
mean  on  the  whole,  that  its  conceptions  are  connected, 
separated,  limited,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
intuitive  representations  through  which  it  is  inferred.  To 
attain  knowledge  of  this,  is   the  direct  function  of  the 
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faculty  of  judgment^  as  the  mediator  between  the  intuitive 
and  the  abstract  or  discursive  faculty  of  knowing — in 
other  words,  between  the  Understanding  and  the  Reason. 


§  32.  Transcendental  Truth. 

The  forma  of  intuitive,  empirical  knowledge  which  lie 
within  the  Understanding  and  pure  Sensibility  may,  as  con- 
ditious  of  all  possible  experience,  be  the  grounds  of  a  judg- 
ment, which  is  in  that  case  synthetical  a  priori.  As  neverthe- 
less this  kind  of  judgment  has  material  truth,  its  truth  is 
tranacendental ;  because  the  judgment  is  based  not  only  on 
experience,  but  on  the  conditions  of  all  possible  experioneo 
lying  within  uh.  For  it  is  dotenninr'd  i)reciHely  hy  that 
which  det<Ttnines  exi>orience  itself:  namely,  either  by  the 
forms  of  Space  and  of  Time  perceived  by  us  a  priori,  or  by 
the  causal  law,  known  to  us  a  2)riori.  PropoHitions  such 
as:  two  straight  lines  do  not  include  a  space;  nothing 
hajjpens  without  a  cauHc ;  matter  can  neither  come  into 
l)eing  nor  i»erish;  3x7--=  21,  arc  exam]>les  of  this  kind 
of  ju<lgm(;nt.  The  whole  of  jMire  Mathematicis,  and  no 
IcHM  my  tallies  of  the  Fm'dicahiUa  a  ^^rtori,*  as  well  as 
most  of  Kant's  theorems  in  his  **  Metaphysische  Anfangs- 
grunde  der  Naturwissenschaft,"  may,  ])roperly  siKjaking,  be 
adduced  in  corroboration  of  this  kind  of  truth. 


§.  33.  Metalogical  Truth. 

Lastly,  a  judgment  may  be  founded  on  the  formal  con- 
ditions of  all  thinking,  which  are  contained  in  the  Reason ; 
and  in  this  case  its  truth  is  of  a  kind  which  seems  to  me  best 
defined  as  metalogical  truth.  This  expression  has  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  the  "  Metalogicus  "  written  by  Johannes 

»  S«o  *'  Die  Wolt  a.  W.  u.  V."  3rci  edition,  vol.  ii.  ch.  iv.  p.  55. 
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Sarisbemensis  in  the  twelfth  century,  for  ho  declares  in 
his  prologue, "  quia  Logicce  euscepi  patrocinium,  Metalogicus 
imcripUvs  est  liber,''  and  never  makes  use  of  the  word  again. 
There  are  only  four  metalogically  true  judgments  of  tliis 
sort,  which  were  discovered  lonj;  ago  by  induction,  and 
called  the  laws  of  all  thinking;  although  entire  uniformity 
of  opinion  as  to  their  expression  and  oven  as  to  their 
number  has  not  yet  been  arrived  at,  whereas  all  agree 
perfectly  as  to  what  they  are  on  the  whole  meant  to  indi- 
cate.    They  are  the  following  : — 

1.  A  subject  is  equal  to  the  sura  total  of  its  predicates, 
or  a  »  a. 

2.  No  predicate  can  be  attributed  and  denied  to  a  sub- 
ject at  the  same  time,  or  a  =  —  a  =  o. 

3.  One  of  two  opposite,  contradictor^  predicates  must 
belong  to  every  subject. 

4.  Truth  is  the  reference  of  a  judgment  to  something 
outside  of  it,  as  its  suflicient  ri^ason. 

It  is  by  means  of  a  kind  of  reflection  which  I  am  in- 
clined to  call  Keason's  self-examination,  that  we  know  that 
these  judgments  express  the  conditions  of  all  thinking, 
and  therefore  have  these  conditions  for  their  reason. 
For,  by  the  fruitlessness  of  its  endeavours  to  think  in 
opposition  to  those  laws,  our  lieason  acknowledges  them 
to  be  the  conditions  of  all  possible  thinking :  we  then  find 
out,  that  it  is  just  as  impossible  to  think  in  opposition 
to  them,  as  it  is  to  move  the  members  of  our  body  in  a 
contrary  direction  to  tlunr  joints.  If  it  wito  iM)HHible  for 
the  subject  to  know  itself,  these  laws  would  be  known  to 
us  immediately,  and  we  should  not  need  to  try  experi- 
ments  with  them  on  objects,  i.e,  representations.  In  this 
respect  it  is  just  the  same  with  the  reasons  of  judgments 
which  have  transcendental  truth ;  for  they  do  not  either 
come  into  our  consciousness  immediately,  but  only  in 
concreto,  by  means  of  objects,  i.e.  of  representations.      In 
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endeavouring,  for  instance,  to  conceive  a  change  without  a 
preceding  cause,  or  a  passing  into  or  out  of  being  of 
Matter,  wo  become  aware  that  it  is  impossible ;  more- 
over we  recognise  this  impossibility  to  bo  an  olijective 
one,  although  its  root  lies  in  our  intellect :  for  we  could  not 
otherwise  bring  it  to  cousciouHuess  in  a  subjeittive  way. 
There  is,  on  the  whole,  a  strong  likeness  and  connection 
Ixjtween  transcendental  and  nietalogical  truth h,  which 
shows  that  they  spring  from  a  cijuimon  root.  In  this 
chapter  we  see  the  Priuciple  of  Suflicicnt  Reason  chiefly  as 
metalogical  truth,  whereas  in  the  last  it  api)oared  as 
transcendental  truth  and  in  tlie  next  one  it  will  again  be 
seen  as  transcendental  truth  under  another  fonn.  In  the 
present  treatise  I  am  taking  api'cial  pains,  j)recisely  on 
this  account,  to  eHtablish  the  Priiici])le  of  Suflicieut  lleaHon 
as  a  judgment  having  a  fourfold  reason  ;  by  >¥hich  I  do 
n(>t  mean  four  <linerent  reaHoiiK  IcMiding  eoiilitigeiitly  to 
the  sanu^  ju<lgment,  but  one  reason  presenting  itself  under 
a  fourfold  asjM'ct:  and  this  is  what  I  call  its  Fourfold 
Root.  The  other  three  nietalogical  truths  so  strongly 
resemble  one  another,  that  in  considering  them  one  is 
almost  necessarily  induced  to  search  for  their  common 
expression,  as  I  have  d(me  in  the  Ninth  Chai»ter  of  the 
Seeond  Volume  of  my  chief  work.  On  the  oth<T  hand,  they 
dilfer  considerably  from  the  Prinei]:>le  of  Suflieient  Reason. 
If  we  were  to  seek  an  analogue  for  the  three  other  meta- 
logical truths  among  transcendental  truths,  the  on<;  I  should 
choose  would  be  this :  Substance,  I  mean  Matter,  is  per- 
manent. 


§  34.  Reason, 

As  the  class  of  representations  I  have  dealt  with  in 
this  chapter  belongs  exclusively  to  Man,  and  as  all  that 
distinguishes  human  life  so  forcibly  from  that  of  animals 
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and  confers  so  great  a  superiority  on  roan,  is,  as  we  have 
shown,  based  upon  his  faculty  for  these  representations, 
this  faculty  evidently  and  unquestionably  constitutes  that 
Reason,  which  from  time  immemorial  has  been  reputed 
the  prerogative  of  mankind.  LikewiKc  all  that  has  been 
considi/red  by  all  nations  and  in  all  times  expli<jiily  as 
the  work  or  manifoHtatiou  of  the  Jieason,  of  the  Xoyoct 
Xoyi/iOf,  XoytffTiKoyf  ratio^  la  ruijunuu  la  razoUt  la  ralnoti, 
reason,  may  evidently  also  be  reduced  to  what  is  only 
possible  for  abstract,  discursive,  reflective,  mediate  know- 
ledge, conditioned  by  words,  and  not  for  mere  intuitive, 
immediate,  sensuous  knowledge,  which  lieloiigs  to  animals 
also.  Cicero  rightly  places  ratio  et  oratlo  togctlii;r,'  and  dc 
scrilics  them  as  qnai  ihtcendo^discendo,  cornmunlcando,  dtncep» 
tando,  judicando,  co7icillat  inter  se  homines^  &c,  &c.,  and" 
rationem  dico,  cl,  si  placet,  j^^urihueverhittt  mentem,  conttilium, 
cogitationein,  prudentiaM,  and"'  ratiit,  qua  una  j^Twutamus 
heluis,  per  quam  conjcctura  valemua,  argumcntamnrf  rcfelli* 
mu8,  disserimue,  conjicimns  aliquid,  coiiciudimuH.  But,  in  all 
ages  and  countries,  philosophers  have  invariably  exj>re8sed 
themselves  in  this  sense  with  respect  to  the  Reason,  even  to 
Kant  himself,  who  still  defines  it  as  the  faculty  for  prin- 
ciples  and  for  inference;  although  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
he  first  gave  rise  to  the  distorted  views  which  followed.  In 
my  principal  work,*  and  also  in  the  Fundamental  Pro- 
blems of  Ethics,  I  have  spoken  at  great  length  about  the 
agreement  of  all  i)hilo8ophers  on  this  point,  as  well  as 
about  the  true  nature  of  Reason,  as  opiu)sed  to  the  dis- 
torted conceptions  for  which  we  have  to  thank  tlie  i)ro- 

»  Cicer.  V  De  Offic/'  i.  l(i.  »  Idem,  «  Do  nat.  deor."  li.  7. 

»  Idem,  **I>e  Leg:' i.  10. 

<  See  "Die  Welt  a.  W.  u.  V.'*  2nd  edition,  vol.  i.  §  8,  and  also  in 
the  Appendix,  pp.  577-585  (3rd  edition,  pp.  610-620),  and  again  vol.  ii. 
ch.  vL  ;  finally  "Die  b.  G-P.  d.  Ethik/'  pp.  148-154  (2nd  edition, 
pp.  146-151). 
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feasors  of  philosophy  of  this  century.  I  need  not  therefore 
repeat  what  has  already  been  said  there,  and  shall  limit 
myself  to  the  followinj^  considerations. 

Our  professors  of  philosoi)liy  have  thought  fit  to  do  away 
with  the  name  wliieh  liad  hitherto  been  given  to  tliat  faculty 
of  thinking  and  ]>(»ti«hTing  by  nit'anH  of  rulieciion  and  ron- 
<H'])tionH,  wliicfh  diKlinguiHlifH  man  from  animalH,  wiiich 
neireHKitatcH  language;  wliile  it  (jualifies  us  for  ilH  umo, 
witli  which  all  human  deliberation  and  all  human  achieve- 
ments hang  together,  and  which  had  therefore  always  been 
viewed  in  this  light  and  understood  in  this  scnsu  by  all 
nations  and  even  by  all  i»hilosophers.  In  defiance  of  all 
sound  taste  and  custom,  our  j>rofessors  deci^led  that  this 
faculty  should  henceforth  Ixi  called  Understand'unj  instead  of 
Reason,  and  that  all  that  is  derived  f  roin  it  should  be  named 
intelligeid  instead  of  rational,  which,  of  course,  had  a  strange, 
awkward  ring  about  it,  like  a  discordant  tone  in  music. 
For  in  all  ages  and  coiuitries  the  words  underntandbtfj, 
intellect  us f  acumen,  perspicacia,  sagacitas,  «tc.  ttc,  had  been 
used  to  denote  the  more  intuitive  faculty  described  in  our 
last  chapter ;  and  its  results,  which  differ  specifically  from 
those  of  Reason  here  in  question,  have  always  been  callcKl 
intelligent,  sagacious,  clever,  &c.  «fcc.  Intelligent  and  rational 
were  accordingly  always  distinguished  one  from  the  other, 
as  manifestations  of  two  entirely  and  widely  different  mental 
faculties.  Our  professional  philosophers  could  not,  how- 
ever, take  this  into  account;  their  policy  required  the 
sacrifice,  and  in  such  cases  the  cry  is  :  "  Move  on,  truth  ; 
for  we  have  higher,  well-di'fined  aims  in  view !  Make  way 
for  U8,  truth,  in  rnajorevi  Dei  glorium,  as  thou  hast  long 
ago  learnt  to  do !  Is  it  thou  who  givest  fees  and  pensions  ? 
Move  on,  truth,  move  on ;  betake  thyself  to  merit  and 
crouch  in  the  comer !  "  The  fact  was,  they  wanted  Reason's 
place  and  name  for  a  faculty  of  their  own  creation  and 
fabrication,  or  to  speak  more  correctly  and  honestly,  for  a 
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completely  fictitious  faculty,  destined  to  help  them  out  of 
the  straits  to  which  Kant  had  reduced  them ;  a  faculty 
for  direct,  metaphysical  knowledge:  that  is  to  say,  one 
which  transcends  all  possible  experience,  is  able  to  grasp 
the  world  of  things  in  themselves  and  their  relations,  and 
is  therefore,  before  all,  consciousness  of  God  (Goffeaheirusst' 
8€i?i) :  that  is,  it  knows  God  the  Lord  ininiediatoly,  con- 
strues d  priori  the  way  in  which  he  has  created  tlie  Universe, 
or,  should  this  sound  t^m  trivial,  the  way  in  which  he  luls  pro- 
duced it  out  of  himself,  or  to  a  certain  degree  geuiiratcd  it 
by  some  more  or  less  necessary  vital  i)roceKH,  or  again — as 
the  most  convenient  j)roceeding,  however*  comical  it  may 
appear — simply  "  dismissed  *'  it,  according  to  the  custom 
of  sovereigns  at  the  end  of  an  au<lien(?e,  and  left  it  to  get 
upon  its  legs  by  itself  and  walk  away  wherever  it  liked. 
Nothing  less  than  the  imi)udence  of  a  scribbler  of  nonsense 
like  Hegel,  could,  it  is  true,  be  found  to  venture  upon  this 
last  step.     Yet  it  is  torn -foolery  lil:e  this  which,  largely 
amplified,  has  filled  hundreds  of  volumes  for  the  last  fifty 
years  under  the  name  of  cognitions  of  Ki.'ason  {Vernmijti  r- 
kenyiinitfHc),  and  forms  the  argument  of  so  many   works 
called  philosophical  by  their  authors,  and  scientific  by  others 
— one  would  think  ironically — this  expression  being  even 
rei>eated   to   satiety.     JieasoUf  to   which  all  this  wisdom 
is  falsely  and  audaciously  imputed,  is  pronounced  to  be 
a  "  supersensuous   faculty,"  or  a   faculty   **  for  ideas ; " 
in  short,  an   oracular  power  lying  within   us,  designed 
directly  for  Metaphysics.     During  the  last  half-century, 
however,  there  has  been  considerable  discrepancy  of  opinion 
among  the  adepts  as  to  the  way  in  whi(;h  all  these  super- 
sensuous 'Won* J ers  are  perceived.     A<H'orcling  to  the  most 
auda(;ious,  ]i<'as(m  has  a  dire<'t  intuition  of  the  Absolute, 
or  even  ad  lihitvm  of  the  Infinite  and  of  its  evolutions  to- 
wards the  Finite.     Others,  somewhat  less  bold,  opine  that 
its  mode  of  receiving  this  information  partakes  rather  of 
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audition  than  of  vision  ;  since  it  does  not  exactly  see,  but 
merely  hears  (vemhmnt),  what  is  going  on  in  "  cloud-cuckoo- 
land  "  (y€<pt\oi:oKKvyia),  and  then  honestly  transmits  what 
it  has  thus  received  to  the  Understanding,  to  be  worked  up 
into  text-books.  According  to  a  i)uu  of  Jacobi's,  even  the 
German  name  for  Reason,  "  Vernimft,**  is  derived  from 
this  pretended  "  Vernchmen  ; "  whereas  it  evidently  comes 
from  that  **  Verfiehmen*^  which  is  conveyed  by  language 
and  conditioned  by  Reason,  and  by  which  the  distinct  per- 
ception of  words  and  their  meaning  is  designated,  as  opposed 
to  mere  sensuous  hearing  which  onimals  have  also.  This 
miserable  jeu  de  mots  nevertheless  continues,  after  half  a 
century,  to  find  favour;  it  passes  for  a  serious  thought, 
nay  even  for  a  proof,  and  has  been  repeated  over  and  over 
again.  The  most  modest  among  the  adepts  again  assert, 
that  Reason  neitlier  sees  nor  hears,  therefore  it  receives 
neither  a  vision  nor  a  report  of  all  these  wonders,  and  has 
a  mere  vague  Ahndunfj,  or  misgiving  of  them  ;  but  then 
they  drop  the  d,  hy  which  the  word  (Ahnumj)  acquires  a 
j)eeuliar  touch  of  silliness,  which,  backed  up  as  it  is  by  the 
sheepish  look  of  the  apostle  for  tlie  time  l)c»ing  of  this  wisdom, 
caiuiot  fail  to  gain  it  entrance. 

My  readers  know  that  I  only  admit  the  word  idea  in  its 
primitive,  that  is  Platonic,  sense,  and  that  I  have  treated 
this  point  at  length  and  exhaustively  in  the  Third  Book  of 
my  chief  work.  The  French  and  English,  on  the  other 
hand,  certainly  attach  a  very  commonplace,  but  quite  clear 
and  definite  meaning  to  the  word  idre,  or  idea ;  whereas 
the  Germans  lose  their  heads  as  soon  as  they  hear  the  word 
Ideen;  *  all  j)resence  of  mind  abandons  them,  and  they  feel 
as  if  they  were  about  to  aiseend  in  a  balloon.  Here  there- 
fore was  afield  of  action  for  our  adei>ts  in  intellectual  intui- 
tion ;  so  the  most  impudent  of  them,  the  notorious  charlatan 

'  Hero  Schopenhauer  uiMs,  "csiU'cially  when  pronounced  Uediihen,^* 
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llrf^rl,  wiilioiit  more  ado,  <'all«'<l  IiIm  tlicory  of  the  univorHo 
and  of  all  tliinKH  **  Din  Idrv^  and  in  tliin  of  courHo  all 
(liotij^lit  that  they  had  Homcthiiif^  to  lay  hold  of.  Still,  if 
we  inquiro  into  the  nature  of  thcHo  idvan  for  which  Ilcanouis 
pronoiuurd  to  bo  the  faculty,  with<nit  lottinj^  ourfielves  he 
put  out  of  countenance,  the  ex])lanation  usually  ^'iven  is  an 
empty,  hij^h-flown,  confused  verhia^^e,  in  set  periods  of  such 
lenj^th,  that  if  the  reader  does  not  fall  asleep  before  ho 
has  half  read  it,  he  will  find  himself  bewildered  rather  than 
enli^chtened  at  t  ho  end  ;  nay,  he  may  even  have  a  suspicion 
that  these  id<'as  are  very  like  chimieras.  Meanwhile,  should 
anyone  show  a  desire  to  know  more  about  this  sort  of  ideas, 
he  will  have  all  kinds  of  things  served  up  to  him.  Now  It 
will  be  the  chief  subjects  of  the  theses  of  Scholasticism — 
I  allude  here  to  the  representations  of  God,  of  an  immortal 
Soul,  of  a  real,  objectively  existent  World  and  its  laws — 
which  Kant  himself  has  unfortunately  called  Ideas  of 
Reason,  erroneously  and  im j ustifiably,  as  I  have  shown  in 
my  Critique  of  his  philosophy,  yet  merely  with  a  view  to 
provinj^  tluj  utier  imiM»ssibility  of  demonstrating^  them  and 
their  want  of  all  theoretical  authority.  Then  ii^^ain  it  will 
be,  as  a  variation, only  (tod,  Freedom,  and  immortality  ;  at 
other  times  it  will  be  the  Absolute,  whose  acquaintance  wo 
have  already  made  in  §  20,  as  the  Cosnu>lo«^ical  Proof,  forced 
to  travel  incognito ;  or  the  Infinite  as  opposed  to  the  Finite  ; 
for,  on  the  whole,  the  German  reader  is  disposed  to  con- 
tent himself  with  such  empty  talk  asthis,  without  perceiving 
that  the  only  clear  thou<rht  he  can  gjet  out  of  it  is,  *  that 
which  has  an  end '  and  *  that  which  has  none.'  *  The 
Good,  the  True,  and  the  Beautiful,'  moreover,  stand  high 
in  favour  with  the  sentimental  and  tender-hearted  as 
pretended  ideas^  though  they  are  really  Only  three  very  wide 
and  abstract  conceptions,  because  they  arc  extracted  from 
a  multitude  of  things  and  relations  ;  wherefore,  like  many 
other  such  ahstracta, ihay  are  exceedingly  empty.  As  regards 
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tlieir  contents,  I  have  shown  al>ovo  (§20)  that  Trnth  is  a 
quality  Ixjlon^inj^  exduMively  to  jndpmcnts:  tliat  is,  a  logical 
quality ;  and  as  to  the  other  two  nhHtritcta,  I  refer  my  reiulers 
l)artly  to  §  65  of  the  first  vohinie,  partly  to  the  entire  Third 
Book  of  my  chief  work.  If,  nevertheless,  a  very  solemn  and 
mysterious  air  is  assumed  and  the  eyebrows  are  raised  up 
to  the  wig  whenever  these  three  meagre  ahdrada  are 
mentioned,  young  people  may  easily  be  induced  to  believe 
that  something  peculiar  and  inexpressible  lies  behind  them, 
which  entitles  them  to  be  called  ideas,  and  harnessed  to 
the  triumi)hal  car  of  this  would-be  metaphysical  Keason. 

When  therefore  we  are  told,  that  we  possess  a  faculty 
for  direct,  material  (/.e.,  not  only  formal,  but  substantial), 
8U]x*rsensuous  knowledge,  (that  is,  a  knowledge  which 
transcends  all  possible  experience),  a  faculty  si>ecially  de- 
signed for  metaphysical  insight,  and  inherent  in  us  for 
this  puq^ose — I  must  take  the  liberty  to  call, this  a  down- 
right  lie.  For  the  slightest  candid  self-examination  will 
suffice  to  convince  us  that  absolutely  no  such  faculty  re- 
sides within  us.  The  result  at  which  all  honest,  competent, 
authoritative  thinkers  have  arrived  in  the  course  of  ages, 
moreover,  tallies  exactly  with  my  assertion.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows: All  that  is  innate  in  the  whole  of  our  cognitive 
faculty,  all  that  is  therefore  a  jjriori  and  indei)cndent  of 
experience,  is  strictly  limited  to  the  formal  part  of  know- 
ledge :  that  is,  to  the  consciousness  of  the  peculiar  functions 
of  the  intellect  and  of  the  only  way  in  which  they  can 
possibly  act;  but  in  order  to  give  material  knowledge, 
these  functions  one  and  all  require  material  from  out- 
side. Within  us  therefore  lie  the  forms  of  external,  ob- 
jective perception:  Time  and  Space,  and  then  the  law  of 
Causality — as  a  mere  form  of  the  Understanding  which 
enables  it  to  construct  the  objective,  corporeal  world — 
finally,  the  formal  part  of  abstract  knowledge  :  this  last  is 
deposited  and  treated  of  in  Logic,  which  our  forefathers 
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therefore  rightly  called  the  Theory  of  Reason.  But  this 
very  Logic  teaches  us  also,  that  the  conceptions  which  con- 
stitute those  judgments  and  conclusions  to  which  all  logical 
laws  refor,must  look  to  intuitive  knowledge  for  their  wia^^r/aZ 
and  their  content;  just  as  the  Understanding,  which  creates 
this  intuitive  knoioledge,  looks  to  sensation  for  the  material 
which  gives  content  to  its  <(  j>riori  forms. 

Thus  all  that  is  material  in  our  knowledge  :  that  is  to  say, 
all  that  cannot  be  reduced  to  subjective /orm,  to  individual 
mode  of  activity,  to  functions  of  our  intellect, — its  whole 
material  therefore, — conies  from  outside ;  that  is,  in  the  last 
resort,  from  the  objective  perception  of  the  corporeal  world, 
which  has  its  origin  in  sensation.  Now  it  is  this  intuitive 
and,  so  far  as  material  content  is  concerned,  empirical 
knowledge,  which  Reason — real  Reason — works  up  into  con- 
ceptions, which  it  fixes  sensuously  by  means  of  words ;  these 
conceptions  then  supply  the  materials  for  its  endless  combi- 
nations through  judgmentsaud  conclusions,  which  constitute 
the  weft  of  our  thought-world.  Reason  therefore  has  abso- 
lutely no  material^hMi  merely  vl  formal,  content,  and  this  is 
the  oliject-matter  of  Logic,  which  conserjuently  contains  only 
forms  and  rules  for  thinking  operations.  In  reflecting, 
lieasou  is  absolutely  forced  to  take  its  mat<rial  contents 
from  outside,  i.e.,  from  the  intuitive  representations  which 
the  Understanding  has  created.  Its  functions  are  exercised 
on  them,  first  of  all,  in  forming  amceptions,  by  dropping 
some  of  the  various  qualitiesof  things  while  retaining  others, 
which,  are  then  connected  together  to  a  conception.  Repre- 
sei^  /^Jjns,  however,  forfeit  their  capacity  for  ]>eiug  intui- 
tively i)erceived  by  this  process,  while  they  become  easier  to 
deal  withf  as  has  already  been  shown.  It  is  therefore  in 
this,  and  in  this  alone,  that  the  efficiency  of  Reason  consists ; 
whereas  it  can  never  supply  material  content  from  its  ovm  re- 
sources, — It  has  nothing  but  forms :  its  nature  is  feminine ; 
it  only  conceives,  but  does  not  generate.    It  is  not  by  mere 
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chance  that  the  Reason  is  feminine  in  all  Latin,  as  well  as 
Teutonic,  languages ;  whereas  the  Understanding  is  .  in- 
variably masculine. 

In  using  such  expressions  as  'sound  Reason  teaches 
this,'  or  *  Reason  should  control  passion,'  wc  by  no  means 
imply  that  Reason  furnishes  material  knowledge  out  of  its 
own  resources ;  but  rather  do  we  point  to  the  results  of 
rational  reflection,  that  is,  to  logical  inference  from  prin- 
ciples which  abstract  knowledge  has  gradually  gathered 
from  experience  and  by  which  we  obtain  a  clear  and  com- 
prehensive view,  not  only  of  wliat  is  empirically  necessary, 
and  may  therefore,  the  case  occurring,  be  foreseen,  but 
even  of  the  reasons  and  consequences  of  our  own  deeds  also. 
Reasonahle  or  rational  is  everywhere  synonymous  with  cotu 
sisfent  or  logical,  and  conversely ;  for  Logic  is  only  Reason's 
natural  procedure  itself,  expressed  in  a  system  of  rules ; 
therefore  these  expressions  (rational  and  logical)  stand  in 
the  same  relation  to  one  another  as  theory  and  practice. 
Exactly  in  this  same  sense  too,  when  we  speak  of  a 
reasonable  conduct,  we  mean  by  it  one  which  is  quite  con- 
sistent, one  therefore  which  proceeds  from  general  con- 
ceptions, and  is  not  determined  by  the  transitory  impres- 
sion of  the  moment.  By  this,  however,  the  morality  of 
such  conduct  is  in  no  wise  determined :  it  may  be  good 
or  bad  indifl'erently.  Detailed  explanations  of  all  this  are 
to  be. found  in  my  **  Critique  of  Kant's  Philosophy,"  ^  and 
also  in  my  **  Fundamental  Problems  of  Ethics."  '^  Notions 
derived  from  pure  Eeasoii  are,  lastly,  those  which  have 
their  source  in  the  formal  part,  whether  intuitive  or  reflective, 
of  our  cognitive  faculty ;  t  hose,  consequently,  which  we  are 
able  to  bring  to  our  consciousness  a  j^riori,  that  is,  without 

'  *•  Die  Welt  a.  W.  u.  V."  2nd  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  57G  ct  seqq.  5  3nl 
edition,  p.  010  ^^  seq. 

■•'  Schopenhauer,  "Die  beidcn  Grundprobleme  der  Ethik,'*  p.  152; 
2nd  edition,  p.  149  ei  seq. 
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the  help  of  experience.     They  are  invariably  based  upon 
principles  which  have  transcendental  or  metalogical  truth. 
A  Reason,  on  the  other  hand,  wliich  supplies  material 
knowledge  primarily  out  of  its  own  resources  and  conveys 
positive  information  transcending  the  sphere  of  possible 
exjx?rience ;   a  lleason  which,  in  order  to   do  this,  must 
necessarily  contain    innate   ideas,   is   a   pure   fiction,   in- 
vented by  our  professional  philosophers  and   a  product 
of  the  terror  with  which  Kant's  Critique  of  Pure  lleason 
has  inspired  them.     I  wonder  now,  whether  these  gentle- 
men know  a  certain  Locke  and  whether  they  have  ever 
read   his  works  r'     Perhaps   they   may   have  done  so   in 
times  long  gone  by,  cursorily  and  su])erficially,  while  look- 
ing  down   complacently  on  this  great  thinker  from   the 
heights  of  their  own  conscious  superiority :  may  be,  too,  in 
some  inferior  German  translation  ;  for  I  do  not  yet  see  that 
the  knowledge  of  modern  languages  has  increased  in  pro- 
lK>rtion  to  the  deplorable  decrease  in  that  of  ancient  ones. 
How  could  time  lK»sides  be  found  for  such  old  croakers  as 
Locke,  when  even  a  real,  thorough  knowledge  of  Kant's 
Philosophy  at  present  hardly  exists  excepting  in  a  very  few, 
very  old  heads?     The  youth  of  the  generation  now  at  its 
maturity   had   of   course   to   be   spent   in   the   study   of 
" Hegers  gigantic  mind,"  of  the  "sublime  Schleiermacher,*' 
and  of  the  "acute  Herbart."     Alas!  alas!  the  great  mis- 
chief in  academical  hero-worship  of  this  sort,  and  in  the 
glorification  of  university  celebrities  by  worthy  colleagues 
in   oflice  or   hopeful    aspirants  to    it,   is   precisely,  that 
ordinary  intellects — Nature's  mere  manufactured  ware — 
are  presented  to  honest  credulous   youths  of  immature 
judgment,  as  master  minds,  exceptions  and  ornaments  of 
mankind.     The  students  forthwith  throw  all  their  energies 
into  the  barren  study  of  the  endless,  insipid  scribblings  of 
such  mediocrities,  thus  wasting  the  short,  invaluable  period 
allotted  to  them  for  higher  education,  instead  of  using  it 
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to  attain  the  sound  information  they  might  have  found  in 
the  works  of  those  extremely  rare,  genuine,  truly  excep- 
tional thinkers,  nantes  in  fjnrgite  vasto,  who  only  rise  to  the 
surface  every  now  and  then  in  the  course  of  ages,  because 
Nature  produced  but  one  of  each  kind,  and  then  "destroyed 
the  mould."  For  this  generation  also  those  great  minds 
might  have  had  life,  had  our  youth  not  been  clieated  out 
of  its  share  in  their  wisdom  by  these  exceedingly  pernicious 
extoUers  of  mediocrity,  members  of  the  vast  league  and 
brotherhood  of  mediocrities,  which  is  as  nourishing  to-day 
as  it  ever  was  and  still  hoists  its  flag  as  high  as  it  can  in 
persistent  antagonism  to  all  that  is  great  and  genuine, 
as  humiliating  to  its  members.  Thanks  to  them,  our  age 
has  declined  to  so  low  an  ebb,  that  Kant's  Philosophy, 
which  it  took  our  fathers  years  of  study,  of  serious  appli- 
cation and  of  strenuous  effort  to  imderstand,  has  again 
become  foreign  to  the  present  generation,  ^hich  stands 
before  it  like  orog  irpog  \vp(ti\  at  times  attacking  it  eoarsi'ly 
and  clumsily — as  l)arbarians  throw  stones  at  the  statue  of 
some  Greek  god  which  is  foreign  to  them.  Now,  as  this  is 
the  case,  I  feel  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  advise  all  cham- 
pions of  a  Eeason  that  perceives,  comprehends,  an<l  knows 
directly — in  short,  that  supplies  material  knowledge  out  of 
its  own  resources — to  read,  as  something  new  to  them,  the 
Fird  Book  of  Locke's  work,  which  has  been  celebrated 
throughout  the  world  for  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
and  in  it  especially  to  peruse  §§  21-26  of  the  Third  Chap- 
ter, expressly  directed  against  all  innate  notions.  For 
although  Locke  goes  too  far  in  denying  all  innate  truths, 
inasmuch  as  he  extends  his  denial  even  to  our  formal 
knowledge — a  point  in  which  he  has  been  brilliantly  recti- 
fied  by  Kant — he  is  nevertheless  perfectly  and  undeniably 
right  with  reference  to  all  material  knowledge  :  that  is,  all 
knowledge  which  gives  substance. 

I  have  already  said  in  my  Ethics  what  I  must  never- 
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theless  repeat  here,  because,  as  the  Spanish  proverb  says, 
"  No  huy  peor  eordo  que  quien  no  quiere  oir "  (None  so 
deaf  as  those  who  will  not  hear) :  namely,  that  if  Reason 
were  a  faculty  specially  designed  for  Metaphysics,  a  faculty 
which  supplied  the  material  of  knowledge  and  could  re- 
veal that  which  transcends  all  possible  experience,  the 
same  harmony  would  necessarily  reign  between  men  on 
metaphysical  and  religious  subjects — for  they  are  iden- 
tical— as  on  mathematical  ones,  and  those  who  differed  in 
opinion  from  the  rest  would  simply  be  looked  upon  as  not 
quite  right  in  their  mind.  Now  exactly  the  contrary  takes 
place,  for  on  no  su]>ject  are  men  so  completely  at  variance 
with  one  another  as  upon  these.  Ever  since  men  lirst 
began  to  think,  philosoj)hical  systems  have  opposed  and 
combated  each  other  everywhere;  they  are,  in  fact, 
often  diametrically  contrary  to  one  another.  Ever  since 
men  first  began  to  believe  (which  is  still  longer),  religions 
have  fought  against  one  another  with  fire  and  sword,  with 
excommimication  and  cannons.  But  in  times  when  faith 
was  most  ardent,  it  was  not  the  lunatic  asylum,  but  the 
Inquisition,  with  all  its  paraphernalia,  which  awaited  in- 
dividual heretics.  Here  again,  therefore,  experience  flatly 
and  categorically  contradicts  the  false  assertion,  that 
Reason  is  a  faculty  for  direct  metaphysical  knowledge,  or, 
to  Kpeak  more  clearly,  of  ins])iration  from  above.  Sunjly 
it  is  liigh  tiiiK!  tliat  severe  judgment  should  be  jmssed 
uiKMi  this  R<'aKon,  since,  hovrlhil".  did  a,  so  hunts  ho 
palpable  a  falsehood  continues  after  half  a  century  to 
be  hawked  about  all  over  Germany,  wandering  year  by 
year  from  the  professors*  chair  to  the  students'  bench, 
and  from,  bench  to  chair,  and  has  actually  found  a  few 
simpletons,  even  in  France,  willing  to  believe  in  it,  and 
carry  it  about  in  that  country  also.  Here,  however,  French 
hon-sena  will  very  soon  send  la  raison  iranecendeniale  about 
its  business. 
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But  where  was  this  falsehood  originally  hatched  ?  How 
did  the  fiction  first  come  into  the  world  ?  I  am  bound  to 
confess  that  it  was  first  originated  by  Kant's  Practical 
Reason  with  its  Categorical  In)i>erative.  For  when  this 
Practical  Reason  had  once  Ixjen  admitted,  nothing  further 
was  needed  than  the  addition  of  a  second,  no  h^ss  sove- 
reign Theoretical  Reason,  as  its  counterpart,  or  twin-sister : 
a  Reason  which  proclaims  metaphysical  truths  ex  iripode. 
I  have  described  the  brilliant  success  of  this  invention 
in  my  Fundamental  Problems  of  Ethics  *  to  which 
work  I  refer  my  reader.  Now,  although  I  grant  that 
Kant  first  gave  rise  to  this  false  assumption,  I  am,  never- 
theless, bound  to  add,  that  those  who  want  to  dance  are 
not  long  in  finding  a  piper.  For  it  is  surely  as  thougli 
a  curse  lay  on  mankind,  causing  them,  in  virtue  of  a 
natural  aftinity  for  all  that  is  corrupt  and  bad,  to  prefer 
and  hold  up  to  admiration  the  inferior,  not  tp  say  down- 
right defective,  portions  of  the  works  of  eminent  minds, 
while  the  really  admirable  parts  are  tolerated  as  merely 
accessory.  Very  few  in  our  time  know  wherein  the  pecu- 
liar depth  and  true  grandeur  of  Kant's  philosophy  lies; 
for  his  works  have  necessarily  ceased  to  be  comprehended 
since  they  have  ceased  to  be  studied.  In  fact,  they  are 
now  only  cursorily  read,  for  historical  purposes,  by  those 
who  are  under  the  delusion  that  philosoj)hy  has  advanced, 
not  to  say  Ix^gun,  since  Kant.  We  soon  pcn-oivt?  there- 
fore, that  in  spitt;  o£  all  their  talk  about  Kantian  philoHo- 
phy,  these  people  really  know  nothing  of  it  but  the  husk, 
the  mere  outer  envelope,  and  that  if  penthance  they  may 
here  or  there  have  caught  up  a  stray  sentence  or  brought 
away  a  rough  sketch  of  it,  they  have  never  penetrated  to 
the  depths  of  its  meaning  and  spirit.  Peoj)le  of  this  sort 
have  always  been  chiefiy  attracted,  in  Kant's  Philosophy, 

*  Suhopenbauer,   "Die  beiden    Grundproblenio  <ler  Ktbik,'*  p.   148 
and  sqq,  (p.  140  et  scq,  of  2n(l  edition.) 
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first  of  all  by  the  Antinomies,  on  account  of  their  oddity, 
but  Htill  more  by  his  Practical  Keasou  with  its  Cat^;- 
gorical  Imperative,  nay  even  by  the  Moral  Theory  he  placed 
on  the  top  of  it,  though  with  this  last  he  was  never  in 
earnest ;  for  a  tlieori'tical  do^ma  wliic^h  has  only  practical 
validity,  is  very  like  the  wooden  ^Muiswe  all<»w  our  children 
to  liandle  without  fear  of  danger :  properly  sp<*akin^,  it 
belongs  to  the  same  category  as :  **  Wash  my  skin,  but 
without  wetting  it."  Now,  as  regards  the  Categorical  Im- 
perative, Kant  never  asserted  it  as  a  fact,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, protests  repeatedly  against  this  Ijeiug  done;  he 
merely  served  it  up  as  the  result  of  an  exceedingly  curious 
combination  of  thoughts,  because  lie  stood  in  need  of  a 
sheet-anchor  for  morality.  Our  i>rofessors  of  i)hiloso])hy, 
however,  never  sifted  the  matter  to  the  bottom,  ho  that  it 
seems  as  if  no  one  before  me  had  ever  thoroughly  investi- 
gated it.  Instead  of  this,  they  made  all  haste  to  bring  the 
Categorical  Imperative  into  credit  as  a  firmly  establish(»d 
fact,  calling  it  in  their  purism  **  the  moral  law  " — which, 
by  the  way,  always  reminds  me  of  Burger's  **  Mam'zelle 
Larcgle ;  "  indeed,  they  have  made  out  of  it  something  as 
massive  as  the  stone  tables  of  Moses,  whose  place  it 
entirely  takes,  for  them.  Now  in  my  Essay  upon  the 
Fundament  of  Morality,  I  have  brought  this  same 
Practical  Eeason  with  its  Categorical  Im])erative  under  the 
anatomical  knife,  and  proved  so  clearly  and  conclusively 
that  they  never  had  any  life  or  truth,  that  I  should  like 
to  see  the  man  who  can  refute  me  with  reasons,  and  so 
help  the  Categorical  Imperative  honestly  on  its  legs  again. 
M»*anwhile,  our  professors  of  philosophy  do  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  put  out  of  countenance  by  this.  Tliey 
can  no  more  disi)ense  with  their  •*  morp.1  law  of  practical 
Reason,"  as  a  convenient  deus  ex  viachina  on  which  to 
found  their  morality,  than  with  Free  Will :  both  are  essen- 
tial points  in  their  old  woman's  philosophy.    No  matter  if 
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I  have  made  an  end  of  both,  since,  for  them,  both  continue 
to  exiHt,  like  doceased  eovcrci^nH  who  for  political  reasouH 
are  occaHitinally  allowed  to  continue  reigning  for  a  few 
days  after  their  death,  Thoae  worthies  Hiinply  pursue 
thfir  tactics  of  old  aj^aiust  my  merciless  demolition  of  those 
two  anti<|uat<'d  fictions  :  silence,  silence ;  and  so  they  j^lide 
past  noiselessly,  feigning  ignorance,  to  make  the  public 
believe  that  I  and  the  like  of  me  are  not  worth  listening  to. 
Well,  to  be  sure,  their  philosophical  calling  comes  to  them 
from  the  ministry,  while  mine  only  comes  from  Nature. 
True,  we  may  at  last  perhaj)s  discover  that  these  heroes  act 
upon  the  same  principle  as  that  idealistic  bird,  the  ostrich, 
which  imagines  that  by  closing  its  eyes  it  does  away  with 
the  huntsman.  Ah  well!  we  must  bide  our  time  ;  if  the 
pul>lic  can  only  be  brought  to  take  up  meantime  with  the 
barren  twaddle,  the  unbearably  tiresome  repetitions,  the 
arbitrary  constructions  of  the  Absolute,  and. the  mfant- 
scliool  morality  of  these  gentlemen — say,  till  I  am  dead  and 
they  can  trim  up  my  works  as  they  like — we  shall  then 
see. 

Morgen  habe  denn  das  Hechte 

Seine  Freundo  wohlccsinnet, 

Wenn  nur  heiite  noch  das  Sithlechte 

Vollen  riatz  und  Gunst  gewinnet. 

GoTHE)  West'Oeatlkher  Divan. 

But  do  these  gentlemen  know  what  time  of  day  it  is  ? 
A  long  predicted  epoch  has  set  in ;  the  church  is  beginning 
to  totter,  nay  it  totters  already  to  such  a  degree,  that  it 
is  doubtful  whether  it  will  ever  be  able  to  recover  its  centre 
of  gravity ;  for  faith  is  lost.  The  light  of  revelation,  like 
other  lights,  requires  a  certain  amount  of  darkness  as  an 
indispensable  condition.  The  number  of  those  who  have  been 
unfitted  for  belief  by  a  certain  degree  and  extent  of  know- 
ledge, is  already  very  large.  Of  this  we  have  evident  signs 
in  the  general  diffusion  of  that  shallow  Rationalism  which 
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in  Hhowing  itu  l>till<loj^  face  daily  more  and  more  overtly. 
It  c|uietly  sets  to  work  to  measure  those  profound  mys- 
teries of  Christianity  over  which  centuries  have  brooded 
and  disput/cd  with  its  draper's  ell,  and  thinks  itself 
Wondrous  wis(?  wilhal.  It  is,  however,  the  very  <juint(»s. 
s<»nce  of  (/lirislianity,  the  do^^ina  of  Original  Hln,  whi<'h 
th«*se  shallow-hrainiMl  irationatiNU  havi*  cHpiMfially  sin^liMl 
out  for  a  hi.u^liin^'S(o(!k  ;  pr<M'iH(«ty  iN'rauso  nothing  hih'uis 
chMirer  or  moro  <f<»rtaiu  to  thi^n,  than  that  (•xiHtciiee  should 
l^e^iu  for  each  of  us  with  our  birth :  nothing  t}i(»refore  so 
iini>ossil>le  as  that  we  can  liave  come  into  Dm  worhl  already 
burdened  with  ^uilt.  How  acute  !  And  just  as  in  times 
of  j»revailin|^  poverty  and  nei^lcvt,  wolvi's  brj^in  to  make 
thi'ir  app<»arance  in  vilhij^i'S ;  so  does  Mjilcrialism,  ever 
lyin^  in  wait,  iitidcr  thcsn  rirriinistan<MM  lift  up  its  head 
and  <'onie  to  th<'  IVcnit  hand  in  hiind  with  n<*HtiiiliHtn, 
i<N  companion,  which  Honn'  cull  llutniiniKni.  Our  MiirHf/ 
al'Icr  knowlcd^H  an|/nicnfs  wiMi  our  inrnpnrily  Tor  belief,^ 
/rh<'r«M'oniMs  a  boitinf^-point  in  thi*  hcmIm  oj'  nil  inlctlccdnil 
d«*velopmcnt,  at  which  all  faith,  all  nidation,  and  all 
authority  evaporat<;,  and  Man  (flaims  the  rij^dit  to  jud^^(;  for 
hinisfflf ;  the  ri^lit,  not  only  to  ho  tauj^ht,  but  to  b(!  (Muivijiccd. 
The  h'a<]in^-strin^s  ol'  his  inlancy  have  I'allcn  olY,  nnd 
h('n<;cfortli  he  dcnninds  leave  to  walk  alone,  Y('t  his 
craving  for  MefaphyHi«;s  <;an  no  more  be  exiini^iiislHul  than 
liny  physical  want.  Then  it  is,  that  the  dcHire  for  philo- 
Nopliy  becomes  serious  and  that  mankimt  invok<*s  the 
spirits  of  all  the  genuine  thinkers  who  have  issued  from 
its  ranks.  Then,  too,  empty  verbiai^e  and  the  itnpoi/ent 
endeavours  <»f  emas<Milat<Ml  intetteets  no  lon^^*r  sullitM! ;  the 
want  of  a  serious  philosophy  is  felt,  havin^'  other  aims 
in  view  than  fcum  and  salaries,  an<l  caring;  little  tlxtrefore 
whether  it  meets  the  approbation  of  cabinet-ministers,  or 
councillors,  whether  it  serves  the  jnirposes  of  this  or  that 
religious  faction,  or  not ;  a  philosophy  which,  on  the  con- 
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trary,  clearly  shows  that  it  has  a  very  different  mission  in 
view  from  that  of  procuring  a  livelihood  for  the  poor  in 
spirit. 

But  I  return  to  my  argument.  By  means  of  an  amplifica- 
tion which  only  ncod<Hl  a  little  audacity,  a  thvorvtiral  oracle 
had  Ix'on  addccl  to  iln^  pmvtical  (»ra<!lc  witli  wliii^li  Kant 
ha<l  wnuigly  <»ndowiM|  UraMon.  Tho  <*n'(lit  of  tliiH  inven- 
tion iw  no  doui>t  <Inn  to  F.  IT.  Jacolu,  from  whom  the 
]>rof«»HHional  philonophcrH  joyfully  and  thankfully  received 
thiJ  preeioUH  gift.,  aw  a  means  tolielp  them  out  of  the  straits 
to  which  Kant  had  reduced  them.  That  cool,  calm,  de- 
liberate lleason,  which  Kant  had  criticized  so  mercilessly, 
was  henceforth  degraded  to  Under  da  nding  and  known  l)y 
this  name;  while  Jleason  was  supposed  to  denote  an 
entirely  inntginary,  Hetitious  faculty,  admitting  us,  as  it 
wc^'o,  to  a  liUlo  window  overlooking  tin*  HU])erlunar,  nay, 
the  MUpernatural  world,  thriMigh  which  all  tlume  truths 
are  handed  to  un  v\'\n\y  v\\\  and  dried,  c(MMMTning  whieh 
old-fanhioned,  honeKt,  reileetive  KenHon  had  for  ages 
vainly  argUiMJ  and  eonti»nded.  And  it  is  on  Hueh  a  mero 
]>roduct  of  the  imagination,  such  a  compU't(»ly  iietitious 
Reason  as  this,  that  Gernian  sham  philosojdiy  has  been 
based  for  the  last  iif ty  years ;  first,  as  the  free  construction 
and  projection  of  the  absolute  Thjo  and  the  emanation 
from  it  of  the  mm-I^Jyo  ;  tluai,  as  the  intelh?ctual  intuition 
of  absolute  id4'ntity  or  indilVerence,  and  its  evolutions  to 
Nature;  or  again,  as  th(»  arising  of  God  out  of  his  dark 
dei>(hM  or  bottomless  ]»it '  a  la  Jakob  Bohnie  ;  lastly,  as  the 
pure,  self-thiid<ifig.  absolute  Idea,  the  scene  of  the  ballet- 
dance  of  the  Hi^f-nioving  conceptiims— still,  at  the  same 
tinus  always  as  immediate  apprehonsi(m  (Ft'rw<7aw<7t)  of  the 
Divine,  the  supersensuous,  the  Deity,  verity,  beauty  and  as 
many  other  **  -ties  **  as  may  bo  desired,  or  even  as  a  mere 

*  *«  Am  seinem  Grund  oder  Ungrund*' 
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vague  presentiment  ^  of  all  these  wonders. — So  this  is  Season, 
is  it  ?  Oh  no,  it  is  simply  a  farce,  of  which  our  professors 
of  philosopliy,  who  are  sorely  i)eri>lexed  by  Kant's  serious 
critiques,  avail  themselves  in  order  to  pass  off  the  subjects 
of  the  established  relij^ion  of  their  country  somehow  or 
oihaTf  per  fas  aid  iiefas,  for  the  results  of  i)hiloHoi)hy, 

For  it  Ix'liovi'H  all  jirofi'HHorial  i>liiloH(>j>liy,  lu.'lore  all 
things,  to  CHtabliHh  boyoiid  doubt,  and  to  ^ive  a  ]>hiloHo- 
phical  basis  to,  the  doctrine,  that  there  is  a  God,  Creator, 
and  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  a  personal,  conse(|uently  in- 
dividual, Bein^,  endowed  with  Understanding  and  Will 
who  has  created  tlie  world  out  of  nothing,  and  wlio  rules 
it  with  sublime  wisdom,  power  and  <^oodness.  This  obli- 
gation, however,  places  our  professors  of  philosophy  in 
an  awkward  position  with  respect  to  serious  philosophy. 
For  Kant  had  appeared  and  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason, 
was  written  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  the  result  being, 
that  of  all  the  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God  which  had 
been  brought  forward  during  the  Christian  ages,  and 
which  may  l>e  rcnluced  to  three  wliich  alone  are  possible, 
none  are  able  to  accomplish  the  desired  end.  Nay,  the 
impossibity  of  any  such  proof,  and  with  it  the  impossibility 
of  all  speculative  theology,  is  shown  at  length  a  priori 
and  not  in  the  empty  verbiage  or  Hegelian  jargon  now 
in  fashion,  which  may  be  made  to  mean  anything  one 
likes,  but  quite  seriously  and  honestly,  in  the  good  old- 
fashioned  way ;  wherefore,  however  little  it  may  have  been 
to  the  taste  of  many  people,  nothing  cogent  could  be 
brouglit  forward  in  re]>ly  to  it  for  the  last  sixty  years,  and 
the  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God  have  in  consequence 
lost  all  credit,  and  are  no  longer  in  use.  Our  professors  of 
philosophy  have  even  begun  to  look  down  upon  them  and 
treat  them  with  decided  contempt,  as  ridiculous  and  super- 
fluous attempts  to  demonstrate  what  was  self-evident. 
*  "  Ahnung  without  the  </.'*      See  ahovc,  p.  133.      (Tr.'s  note.) 
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Ho  !  ho !  what  a  pity  this  was  not  found  out  sooner!  How 
much  trouble  might  have  been  spared  in  searching  whole 
centuries  for  these  proofs,  and  how  needless  it  would  have 
been  for  Kant  to  bring  the  whole  weight  of  his  Critique 
of  Reason  to  l)ear  upon  and  crush  them !  Some  folks, 
will  no  doubt  be  reminded  by  this  contempt  of  the 
fox  with  the  sour  gra]>c8.  But  those  who  wish  to  see  a 
slight  specimen  of  it  will  find  a  particularly  characteristic 
one  in  SchcUing's  '*  Philosophische  Schriften,**  vol.  i.,  1809, 
p.  162.  Now,  whilst  others  were  consoling  themselves  with 
Kant's  assertion,  that  it  is  just  as  im})Ossible  to  ])rove  the 
non-existence,  as  the  existence,  of  God — as  if,  forsooth,  the 
old  wag  did  not  know  tliat  affirmaidi  incumhit  jyrobatio — 
Jacobi's  admirable  invention  came  to  the  rescue  of  our  \>Qr- 
plexed  professors,  and  granted  Grerman  savants  of  this  cen- 
tury a  peculiar  sort  of  Reason  that  had  never  been  known 
or  heard  of  before. 

Yet  all  tliese  artifices  were  quite  unnecessary.  For  the 
impossibility  of  proving  the  existence  of  God  by  no  means 
interferes  with  that  existence,  since  it  rests  in  unshakeable 
security  on  a  much  firmer  basis.  It  is  indeed  a  matter 
of  revelation,  and  this  is  besides  all  the  more  certain, 
because  that  revelation  was  exclusively  vouchsafed  to  a 
single  people,  called,  on  this  account,  the  chosen  people  of 
God.  This  is  made  evident  by  the  fact,  that  the  notion 
of  God,  as  personal  Ruler  and  Creator  of  the  world,  or- 
daining everything  for  the  best,  is  to  be  found  in  no  other 
religion  but  the  Jewish,  and  the  two  faiths  derived  from 
it,  which  might  cousecpiently  in  a  wider  sense  be  called 
Jewish  sects.  We  find  no  trace  of  sucli  a  notion  in  any 
other  religion,  ancient  or  modern.  For  surely  no  one 
would  dream  of  confounding  this  Creator  God  Almighty 
with  the  Hindoo  Bralim,  which  is  living  in  me,  in  you, 
in  my  horse,  in  your  dog— or  even  with  Brahma,  who  is 
born  and  dies  to  make  way  for  other  Brahmas,  and  to  whom 
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moreover  the  production  of  the  world  is  imputed  as  sin  and 
g^ilt' — least  of  all  with  beguiled  Saturn's  voluptuous  son, 
to  whom  Prometheus,  defiant,  prophesies  his  downfall.  But 
if  we  finally  direct  our  attention  towards  the  religion  which 
numbers  most  followers,  and  in  this  respect  may  therefore 
be  said  to  rank  foremost  :  that  is.  Buddhism,  we  can 
no  longer  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  it  is  as  decidedly 
and  explicitly  atheistic,  as  it  is  idealistic  and  ascetic  ;  and 
this  moreover  to  such  a  degree,  that  its  priests  express 
the  greatest  abhorrence  of  tlie  doctrine  of  pure  Theism 
whenever  it  is  brought  to  their  notice.  Therefore,  in  a 
treatise  handed  to  a  Catholic  bishop  by  the  High  Priest 
of  the  Buddhists  at  Ava,^  the  doctrine  **  that  there  is  a 
Being  who  has  created  the  world  and.  all  things,  and  who 
alone  is  worthy  of  worship,**  is  counted  among  the  six 
damnable  heresies.^  This  is  entirely  corroborated  by 
I.  J.  Schmidt,  a  most  excellent  and  learned  authority^ 
whom  I  consider  as  having  undoubtedly  the  deepest  know- 
ledge of  Buddhism  of  any  European  savant,  and  who,  in  his 
work  "  Upon  tlie  connection  between  Gnostic  doctrines  and 
Buddhism,"  p.  9,  says : — 

"  In  the  writings  of  the  Buddhists  not  a  trace  is  to  be 
found  of  any  positive  indication  of  a  Supreme  Being  as  the 
principle  of  Creation.  Whenever  this  subject  presents 
itself  consistently  in  the  course  of  argument,  it  seems, 
indeed,  to  be  intentionally  evaded.**  And  again :  "  The 
system  of   Buddhism   knows   of    no    eternal,   uncreated, 

*  "IfBrimha  be  unceasingly  employed  in  the  creation  of  worlds 

how  can  tranquillity  be  obtained  by  inferior  orders  of  being  ?"  Prabodh 
Chandro  Daya,  translated  by  J.  Taylor,  p.  23. — Brahma  is  also  part  of 
the  Trimurti,  which  is  the  personification  of  nature,  as  procreation, 
preservation,  and  death  :  that  is,  he  represents  the  first  of  these. 

'  See  "  Asiatic  l^esearches,"  vol.  vi,  p.  268,  and  Sangcrmano*8  **  De- 
scription of  the  Burmese  Empire,"  p.  81. 

*  See  I.  J.  Schmidt,  "  Forschungen  im  Gebiete  der  alteren  Bildungs- 
geschichtc  Mittelasiens."    St.  Petersburg,  1824,  pp.  276,  and  180. 
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one  and  only  Being,  Laving  existed  before  Time  and 
created  all  that  is  visible  and  invisible.  This  idea  is  quite 
foreign  to  Buddhism,  and  not  a  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found 
in  Buddhist  works.  And  just  as  little  mention  do  we  find 
of  Creation.  True,  the  visible  Universe  is  not  without  a  be- 
ginning, but  it  arose  out  of  empty  Space,  according  to  con- 
sistent, immutable,  natural  laVyrs.  We  should  however  err, 
were  we  to  assume  that  anything — call  it  Fate  or  Nature — 
is  regarded  or  revered  by  the  Buddhists  as  adivine  principle; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  just  tliis  very  development  of  empty 
Space,  this  precipitate  from  it  or  this  division  into  count- 
less parts,  this  Matter  thus  arising,  which  constitutes  the 
Evil  of  Jirtinfschi  or  of  the  Universe  in  its  inner  and  outer 
relations,  out  of  which  sprang  Ortschilang,  or  continuous 
change  according  to  immutable  laws,  which  the  same  Evil 
had  established."  Then  again  :  *  "  The  expression  Creatioji 
is  foreign  to  Buddhism,  which  only  knows  Cosmogony ;  " 
and,  "  We  must  comprehend  that  no  idea  of  a  creation  of 
divine  origin  is  compatible  with  their  system.**  I  could 
bring  forward  a  hundred  corroborative  passages  like  these; 
but  will  limit  myself  to  one  more,  which  I  quote  on  account 
of  its  popular  and  ofH(?ial  character.  The  third  volume  of 
a  very  instructive  Buddhist  work,  "Mahavansi,  llaja- 
ratnacari,  and  Raja-Vali,"  '^  contains  a  translation  of  the 
interrogatories  to  which  the  High  Priests  of  the  five  chief 
Pagodas  were  separately  and  successively  subjected  by  the 
Dutch  Governor  of  Ceylon  about  the  year  1766.  It  is 
exceedingly  amusing  to  see  the  contrast  between  the  inter- 
locutors, who  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  understanding 
one  another's  meaning.  In  conformity  with  the  doctrines 
of  their  faith,  these  priests,  who  are  penetrated  with  love 

*  I.  J.  ScIiini<U,  I^»ctiire  delivered  in  the  Academy  at  St.  Pctersburu 
on  the  15th  Sept.  1830,  p.  20. 

'**  Mahavansi,  Uaja-nitnacari,  and  Kuja-Vali,  from  the  Sinj;halese,  by 
E.  Upham.     London,  1833. 
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and  compassion  for  all  livinfjf  l>eing8,  nojb  excepting  even 
Dutch  Governors,  spare  no  pains  to  satisfy  liim  by  their 
answers.  But  the  artless,  naive  Atheism  of  these  priests, 
whose  piety  extends  even  to  practising  continence,  soon  comes 
into  conflict  with  the  deep  convictions  founded  on  Judaism, 
imbibed  by  the  Governor  in  his  infancy.  This  faith  has 
Ijecome  a  second  nature  for  him ;  he  cannot  in  the  least 
understand  that  these  priests  are  not  Thcists,  therefore 
he  constantly  returns  to  his  inquiries  after  a  Supreme 
Being,  asking  them  who  created  the  world,  and  so  forth. 
Whereupon  they  answer  that  there  can  be  no  higher 
being  than  Buddha  Shakia-Muni,  the  Victorious  and 
the  Perfect,  who,  though  a  king's  son  by  birth,  volun- 
tarily lived  the  life  of  a  beggar,  and  preached  to  the 
end  his  sublime  doctrine,  for  the  Redemption  of  mankind, 
and  for  our  salvation  from  the  misery  of  constant  re- 
nascence. They  hold  that  the  world  has  not  been  made  by 
anyone,*  that  it  is  self-created,  that  Nature  spreads  it  out, 
and  draws  it  in  again  ;  but  that  it  is  that,  which  existing, 
does  not  exist :  that  it  is  the  necessary  accompaniment  of 
renascence,  and  that  renascence  is  the  result  of  our  sinful 
conduct,  iV:c.  «.^c.  «fcc.  I  mention  such  facts  us  these  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  really  scandalous  way  in  which  German 
8avanis  still  universally  persist,  even  to  the  present  day,  in 
looking  upon  Keligion  and  Theism  as  identical  and  sy- 
nonymous ;  whereas  Eeligicai  is,  in  liut,  to  Tlieism  as  the 
genus  to  the  single  species,  and  Juihiism  and  Theism  are 
alone  identiral.  For  this  reason  we  stigmatize  as  heathen 
all  nations  who  are  neither  Jews,  Christians,  nor  Mahome- 
tans. Christians  are  even  taxed  by  Mahometans  and  Jews 
with  the  impurity  of  their  Theism,  because  of  the  dogma 
of  the  Trinity.    For,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary, 

*  l^oayLOv  Toi'Cty  ^ijffiV  *HpaK\tiToc,  orTt  rtfj  Oiiov  ovts.  av9pioTru>v 
iwoififffv,  (Neither  a  God  nor  a  man  created  this  world,  says  Hera- 
clitus.)    Plut.  **  De  animie  procreatione,"  c.  5. 
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Christianity  has  Indian  blood  in  its  veins,  therefore  it  con^ 
stantly  tends  to  free  itself  from  Judaism.     Tlie  Critique 
of  Pure  Eeason  is  the  most  serious  attack  that  has  ever 
been  made  upon  Theism — and  this  is  why  our  professors 
of  philosophy  have  been   in   such  a  hurry  to  set  Kant 
aside;  but  had  that  work  appeared  in  any  country  where 
Buddhism  prevailed,  it  would  simi)ly  have  been  re<^arded 
as   an   edifying  treatise  intended  to  refute  heresy  more 
thoroughly  by  a  sahitary  confirmation  of  tlie  orthodox  doc- 
trine of  Idealism — that  is,  the  doctrine  of  the  merely  appa- 
rent existence  of  the  world,  as  it  presents  itself  to  our 
senses.     Even  the  two  other  religions  which  coexist  with 
Buddhism   in   China — those   of   Taotsee   and   of    Confu- 
cius— are  just  as  Atheistic  as  Buddhism  itself ;  wherefore 
the  missionaries  have  never  been  able  to  translate  the  first 
verse  of  the  Pentateuch  into  Chinese,  because  there  is  no 
word  in  the  language  for  God  and  Creation.     Even  the 
missionary  Gi'itzlaff, in  his  "History  of  the  Chinese  Empire,'* 
p.  18,  has  the  honesty  to  say :  "It  is  extraordinary  that 
none  of  the  (Chinese)  philosophers  ever  soared  high  enough 
to  reach  the  knowledge  of  a  Creator  and  Lord  of  the 
Universe,  although  they  possessed  the  Light  of  Nature  in 
full   measure."     J.  F.  Davis   likewise   quotes  a  passage, 
which  is  quite  in  accordance  with  this,  from  Milne's  Pre- 
face to  his  translation  of  the  Shing-yu,  where  in  speaking 
of  that  work,  he  says  that  we  may  see  from  it  "  that  the 
bare  Light  of  Nature,  as  it  is  called,  even  when  aided  by 
all  the  light  of  Pagan  philosophy,  is  totally  incapable  of 
leading  men  to  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true 
God."   All  this  confirms  the  fact  that  revelation  is  the  sole 
foundation  on  which  Theism  rests ;  indeed,  it  must  be  so, 
unless  revelation  is  to  be  superfluous.   This  is  a  good  oppor- 
timity  for  observing  that  the  word  Atheism  itself  implies  a 
surrei)titious  assumption,  since  it  takes  Theism  for  granted 
as  a  matter  of  course.     It  would  be  more  honest  to  say 
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Non-Judaism  instead  of  Atheism,  and  Non-Jew  instead  of 
Atheist. 

Now  as,  according  to  the  above,  the  existence  of  God 
belongs  to  revelation,  by  which  it  is  firmly  established,  it 
has  no  need  whatever  of  human  authentication.  Philo- 
sophy, however,  is  properly  si>eaking  only  an  idle,  super- 
fluous attempt  to  let  Reason — that  is,  the  hiunan  power  of 
thinking,  reflecting,  deliberating — once  in  a  while,  try  its 
own  powers  unassisted,  as  a  child  is  now  and  then  allowed 
to  run  alone  on  a  lawn  and  try  its  strength  without  leading- 
strings,  just  to  see  what  will  come  of  it.  Tests  and  experi- 
ments of  this  kind  we  call  speculation;  and  it  lies  in  the  nature 
of  the  matter  that  it  should,  for  once,  leave  all  authority, 
human  or  divine,  out  of  consideration,  ignore  it,  and  go  its 
own  way  in  search  of  the  most  sublime,  most  imi)ortant 
truths.  Now,  if  on  this  basis  it  should  arrive  at  the  very  same 
results  as  those  mentioned  above,  to  which  Kant  had  come, 
speculation  has  no  right  on  that  account  to  cast  all  honesty 
and  conscience  forthwith  aside,  and  take  to  by-ways,  in 
order  somehow  or  other  to  get  back  to  the  domain  of 
Judaism,  as  its  conditio  sine  qua  non ;  it  ought  rather 
henceforth  to  seek  trutli  quite  honestly  and  sinii)ly  by  any 
road  that  may  happen  to  lie  open  before  it,  but  never  to 
allow  any  other  light  than  that  of  Reason  to  guide  it :  thus 
advancing  calmly  and  confidently,  like  one  at  work  in  his 
vocation,  without  concern  as  to  where  that  road  may  lead. 

If  our  professors  of  philosophy  put  a  different  construc- 
tion on  the  matter,  and  hold  that  they  cannot  eat  their 
bread  in  honour,  so  long  as  they  have  not  reinstalled  God 
Almighty  on  his  throne — as  if,  forsooth,  he  stood  in  need 
of  them — Jthis  already  accounts  for  their  not  relishing  my 
writings,  and  exi)lains  why  I  am  not  the  man  for  them ; 
for  I  certainly  do  not  deal  in  this  sort  of  article,  nor  have 
I  the  newest  reports  to  communicate  about  the  Ahnighty 
every  Leipzig  fair-time,  as  they  have. 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 

ON  THE  THIRD  CLASS  OF  OBJECTS  FOB  THE  SUBJECT  AND 
THAT  FOBM  OF  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  SUFFICIENT  SEASON 
WHICH    PREDOMINATES    IN    IT. 

§  35.  Exjplanation  of  this  Claaa  of  Objects, 

IT  is  the  formal  part  of  complete  representations — that 
is  to  say,  the  intuitions  given  us  a  prion  of  the  forms 
of  the  outer  and  inner  sense,  i,e,  of  Space  and  of  Time — 
which  constitutes  the  Third  Class  of  Objects  for  our  repre- 
sentative faculty. 

As  pure  intuitions,  these  forms  are  objects  for  the 
faculty  of  representation  by  themselves  and  apart  from 
complete  representations  and  from  the  determinations  of 
being  empty  or  filled  which  these  representations  first  add  to 
them  ;  since  even  pure  points  and  pure  lines  cannot  be 
brought  to  sensuous  perception,  but  are  only  a  imorl  in- 
tuitions, just  as  the  infinite  expansion  and  the  infinite 
divisibility  of  Space  and  of  Time  are  exclusively  objects  of 
pure  intuition  and  foreign  to  empirical  perception.  That 
which  distinguishes  the  third  class  of  representations,  in 
which  Space  and  Time  are  ;ptire  intuitions,  from  the  first 
*  class,  in  which  they  are  sensuously  (and  moreover  con- 
jointly) perceived,  is  Matter,  which  I  have  therefore  de- 
fined, on  the  one  hand,  as  the  percei)tibility  of  Space  and 
Time,  on  the  other,  as  objectified  Causality. 

The  form  of  Causality,  on  the  contrary,  which  belongs 
to  the   Understanding,   is  not   separately  and   by  itself 
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an  object  for  our  faculty  of  representation,  nor  have  we 
consciousness  of  it,  until  it  is  connected  with  what  is 
material  in  our  knowledge. 

§  36.  Principle  of  the  Sufficient  Reason  of  Being. 

Space  and  Time  are  so  constituted,  that  all  their  parts 
stand  in  mutual  relation,  so  that  each  of  them  conditions 
and  is  conditioned  by  another.     We  call  tluH  rehition  in 
Space,  poHliion  ;  in  Time,  Mur.rr/fHion,     ThrHo  relations  are 
I>eculiar  ones,  dilToriiig  entirely  from  all  otlirr  poHHible 
relations  of  our  repreweu  tat  ions  ;  neither  the  UnderHtand- 
ing  nor  the  iieason  are  therefore  ahle  to  grasp  tliem  by 
means  of  mere  concei)tionH,  and  jmrc  intuition  <)  priori 
alone  makes  them  intelligible  to  uk  ;  for  it  is  imi>oH8ihlo 
by  mere  conceptions  to  ex])lain  clearly  what  is  meant  by 
al)ove  and  below,  right  and  left,  behind  and  before,  before 
and  after.     Kant  rightly  confirms  this  by  the  assertion, 
that  the  distinction  Ix.'tween  our  right  and  left  glove  can- 
not Ix;  made  intelligible  in  any  other  way  than  by  intui- 
tion.    Now,  the  law  by  whicrh  the  divisions  of  S])aee  and 
of  Time  det<Tmine  one  another  reeiprocaJly  with  reference 
to  these  relations  (posit i(»n  atid  snceessionj  is  what  1  eall 
tlu»  Prifii'ipli'  of  t/w,  Hifffit'uiil  lti'iit*on,  nf  Ih'ifKj,  prinrlftiutn 
rationin  HtiDlcirnflM  t'HHv.fuii,  J  have  aln»a<ly  giv<?n  an  exanij^lo 
of  this  relation  in  §  15,  l)y  which  I  have  shown,  through 
the  connection  betw<'en  the  sides  and  angles  of  a  triangle, 
that  this  relation   is  not  only  quite  difTt^rent  from  that 
between  cauwj  and   effect,    but  also   from   that  between 
reason  of  knowl<;(lge  and  c(msefjiH'nt ;  whereforj  lH*re  the 
T'ondition  jnay   Is?   called   RedHim  of  lirlnij,   rtttlo  CHHcndi, 
The  insight  into  hiu'Ii  a  n'onon  of  hvintj  can,  of  course,  be- 
come a  reason  of  knowing:  just  as  the  insight  into  the  law 
of  catisalit.y  and  its  a|'pli<'ation  to  a  particular  case  is  the 
reason  of  knowledge  i^i  the  effect;    but  this  in  noway 
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annuls  the  complete  distinction  between  Eeason  of  Being, 
Reason  of  Becoming,  and  Reason  of  Knowing.  It  often 
haj>pens,  that  what  according  to  07ie  form  of  our  principle 
is  consequence^  is,  according  to  another,  reason.  The  rising 
of  the  quicksilver  in  a  thermometer,  for  instance,  is  the 
consequence  of  increased  heat  according  to  the  law  of 
causality,  while  according  to  tlie  principle  of  the  sufficient 
reason  of  knowing  it  is  the  rcofon,  the  ground  of  know- 
leuge,  of  the  increased  heat  and  also  of  the  judgment  hy 
which  this  is  asserted. 


§  37.  Reason  of  Being  in  Space, 

Tlie  position  of  each  division  of  Si)ace  towards  any 
other,  say  of  any  given  line — and  tliis  is  equally  ap- 
plicai)le  to  planes,  bodies,  and  points — determines  also 
absolutely  its  totally  different  position  with  reference  to 
any  other  possible  line  ;  so  that  the  latter  position  stands 
to  the  former  in  the  relation  of  the  consequent  to  its 
reason.  As  the  position  of  this  given  line  towards  any 
other  ]»ossil>le  line  likt'wise  determines  its  position  to- 
wanls  all  the  others,  and  as  therefore  the  position  of  the 
first  two  lines  is  itH<'ll'  determined  by  all  the  others,  it  is 
Inimaterial  whi<'h  we  consider  as  being  first  determined 
atid  determining  the  others,  i,e,  which  juirticuhir  one  we 
regard  as  ratio  and  which  others  as  rationata.  This  is  so, 
because  in  Spa(te  there  is  no  succession  ;  for  it  is  precisely 
by  uniting  Space  and  Time  to  form  the  collective  re- 
presentation of  the  complex  of  experience,  that  the  rej)re- 
sentation  of  coexistence  arises.  Thus  an  analogue  to  so- 
caUed  recipro(^ity  prevails  everywhere  in  the  Iteason  of 
Being  in  Hpii-ce,  as  we  shall  see  in  §  48,  wlu^re  I  enter 
m<»re  fully  iut-o  the  reciprocity  of  reasons.  Now,  as  every 
line  is  (h«f<'rmified  by  all  the  others  just  as  much  as  it  de- 
terhiines  iheui,  it  is  arl»itrary  to  consider  any  line  merely 
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an  determining  and  not  an  Infiii^  dotennincd,  and  the  inynU 
turn  of  ea<;h  towards  any  oihar  adniitH  the  qucMtion  an  to 
itH  iN>Hition  with  ntferun^iu  to  Monie  othor  Iim%  which  Hocond 
{HMition  n**i'A»HHiiri\y  th*iA»ru\nwM  the  llrnt  and  nuiken  it  that 
wiiieh  it  IB.  It  iM  tlierefore  juHt  au  impoHHible  to  find  an 
i:nd  a  parte  ante  in  the  sericH  of  linlvH  in  tlie  chain  of  Keasons 
i)l  Being  an  in  that  of  lleaHons  of  Bocominjif,  nor  can  wc  find 
any  a  parte  pod  eitlier,  becanHc  of  the  infinity  of  Si)ace  and 
of  the  linen  i>oHHil>le  within  Hpace.  All  possible  relative 
Hpaces  are fij^ures,  l>ecause  tlujy  are  limited ;  and  all  these 
fij^ures  have  their  lleason  of  Being  in  one  another,  because 
tliey  are  eonierininous.  The  Himea  raiionum  cnne7i(ll  in 
Space  therefore,  Hke  the  ftfrinn  rathmum  Jlaiidi,  j)roceeds  in 
iiijinliuiu;  and  njon over  not  only  in  a  singh?  direction,  like 
the  Iatt<*r,  but  in  all  diret^tions. 

Nothing  of  all  this  can  be  proved ;  for  the  truth  of  these 
principle«  is  transcen«lental,  they  being  directly  founded 
upon  the  intuition  of  Space  given  us  a  priori, 

§  38.  Reason  of  being  in  Time,     Arithmetic, 

Every  instant  in  Time  is  conditioned  by  the  i)receding 
one.  The  SuHicient  R<'as(m  of  Being,  as  the  law  of  conse- 
quene*%  is  ho  simple  here,  be<auseTime  has  only  one  dimcn- 
Hion,  therefore  it  admits  i»f  no  multiplicity  of  relations. 
Each  instant  is  conditioned  by  its  prcd<H'essor ;  we  can  only 
reach  it  through  that  predecessor :  only  so  far  as  this  tvas 
and  has  elapsed,  does  the  ])rosent  one  exist.  All  counting 
rests  ujwn  this  nexus  of  the  divisions  of  Time,  numbers 
only  serving  to  mark  the  single  steps  in  the  succession ; 
ui)on  it  therefon;  rests  all  arithmetic  likewise,  whicih  teaches 
absolutely  nothing  but  methodical  abbreviations  of  nume- 
ration. Each  number  pre-supposes  its  i>redecessor8  as  the 
reasons  of  its  being :  wc  can  only  reach  the  number  te7i  by 
passing  through  all  the  preceding  num]>ers,  and  it  is  only 
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in  virtue  of  this  insight  that  I  know,  that  whore  ten  are, 
there  alno  are  eif^ht,  hIx,  four. 


§  39.  Oeometry, 

The  whole  science  of  Geometry  likewise  rests  ui>on  the 
nexus  of  the  position  of  the  divisions  of  Space.  It  would, 
accordingly,  be  an  insight  into  that  nexus ;  only  such  an 
insight  being,  as  we  have  already  said,  impossible  by  means 
of  mere  conceptions,  or  indeed  in  any  other  way  than  by  in- 
tuition,  every  geometrical  proposition  would  have  to  be 
brought  back  to  sensuous  intuition,  and  the  proof  would 
simply  consist  in  making  the  particular  nexus  in  ([uestion 
clear;  nothing  more  could  be  done.  Nevertheless  we 
find  Geometry  treated  quite  differently.  Euclid's  Twelve 
Axioms  are  alone  held  to  be  bast'd  upon  mere  intuition, 
and  even  of  these  only  the  Ninth,  Eleventh,  and  Twelfth 
are  properly  speaking  admitted  to  be  founded  upon  diffe- 
rent, separate  intuitions ;  while  the  rest  are  supposed  to 
bo  founded  upon  the  knowledge  that  in  science  we  do  not, 
as  in  experience,  deal  with  real  thingsexistiug  for  themselves 
side  by  side,  and  sustei>tible  of  endless  variety,  but  on  the 
contrary  with  conceptions,  and  in  Mathematics  with  normal 
intuitions,  i.e.  figures  and  numbers,  whose  laws  are  bin<ling 
for  all  exp(;rienc(j,  and  which  therefore  combine  the  compre- 
hensiveness of  the  conception  with  the  complete  defiuite- 
ness  of  the  single  representation.  For  although,  as  intuitive 
representations,  they  are  throughout  determined  with  com- 
plete  precision — no  room  being  left  in  tJiis  way  by  anything 
remaining  undetermined — still  they  arc  general,  because 
they  are  the  bare  forms  of  all  phenomena,  and,  as  such, 
applicable  to  all  real  objects  to  which  such  forms  belongs 
What  Plato  says  of  his  Ideas  would  therefore,  even  in 
Geometry,  hold  good  of  these  normal  intuitions,  just  as 
well   as   of  conceptions,   i.e.  that  two  cannot  be  exactly 
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nimilar,  for  then  they  would  bo  but  one.*  TIiIh  would,  I 
nay,  Ihj  applicable  alno  to  normal  intuitiouH  in  Geometry, 
if  it  were  not  that,  an  exrluniv^'ly  Mpaeial  objeetn,  tliene 
din'er  from  otie  another  in  mere  jnxtiipoHilion,  that  in,  in 
phu^e.  JMato  had  hni^  a^o  r<*mariied  thin,  aH  we  are  t<)ld 
by  AriMtoth? :  '*  in  vi,  vaftii  ra  uitrOtfrU  kuI  ra  ticrjt  rU  fiaOtf' 
^QTiKu  rCtt'  7r/KtyfAi\ruty  ai'iu  (ftftn  ^irui^v^  0caf»f(ioiTa  twp  fiiv 
uivOfiT&y  rf  aiotti  kuI  uUt'qra  tlyaif  ruty  ci  tlcwi*  rft  ra  /itV 

TToXX*    lATra     SflOlU    ttyUl,    to    ci     iJcOQ    UUTO    tV    tKUtTTOV    fi6vov 

{Hem,  jjra'ter  nanHihlUa  td  njteci*fn,  mnthr/niatica  rc.rnia  ait 
media  esse,  a  HevmhilihuH  quidem  differentia  eo,  quod  ^)er- 
IHitna  et  innnohilia  HHfd,  a  speeiehns  vera  eo,  quod  illontm 
quidem  innlta  quffdam  similia  nuut,  Hperien  wro  ip»*a 
ntiaqiifiu^iui  sold).  Now  tlie  mere  knowle(|«^'e  that  nnch  a 
dilTerenee  of  plaee  doen  not  aiiiinl  tlH5  rent  of  ilie  i<1enfily, 
mi;<ht  Murely,  it  HeeniK  to  me,  HnperntMh)  Iht!  oUier  nine 
axioniH,  and  would,  I  think,  !>e  better  Huited  to  the  nature 
of  Hcionec,  whoHe  aim  ih  knowledge  of  the  partleularthrou^li 
the  general,  than  the  statement  of  nine  neparate  axioms 
all  baned  ujw)n  tlie  same  innij^ht.  Moreover,  what  Arintotle 
KJiyK:  cV  TouTvii:  //  iovr^r  iyortfc  {in  dlis  trquttlilaH  nnitas 
etff)  '  then  Ixicomes  apjdieabk*  to  j^eometri(;al  fi^uren. 

But  with  reference  to  the  normal  intuitiouH  in  Time,  i.e. 

'  jMutonic  ideuH  may,  after  alt,  ho  (UmcrilKMl  uh  nortnul  intuit iontt, 
wliitth  would  lioM  ^ond  not  only  for  wliut  in  fornnil,  hut  uIho  for  wliitt  is 
nittturittl  in  ('oMi|»l(*fc  ro|>n*Mcnta(ionM — thvrofftro  uh  i'oniploto  r«'pr4'H(*ntu- 
tioHM  wliirh,  UM  Hijrh,  would  hu  d<'tt*nnin(*d  thron^liout,  whilu  coniiiru* 
bending  many  tliin^^H  ut  onct^  likt*  (:on<'<*ptionH  t  that  iu  to  8uy,  as  irpro- 
jk*ntntivc8  of  concept Iouh,  hut  which  are  quite  adequate  to  those 
conceptions,  tin  I  have  (3xplaine<l  in  §  28. 

•*  Aristot.  **  Metaph."  i.  0,  with  which  compare  i.  1.  "  Further,  says 
be,  hesides  thin^H  sensihie  and  the  ideuH,  there  are  things  mathematical 
coming;  in  hetween  the  two,  which  ditVer  from  the  things  sensihle,  inas- 
much as  they  arc  eternal  and  immovahle,  and  from  the  ideas,  inasmuch 
as  many  of  them  are  like  each  other;  hut  the  idea  is  ahsolutely  and 
only  one.**    (Tr.'s  Add.) 

•  "  In  these  it  is  equality  that  constitutes  unity."     (Tr.'s  Add.) 
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to  numbers,  even  this  distinction  of  juxtai)08ition  no  longer 
exiHts.  Here,  as  witli  conceptions,  absolutely  notliin^^  but  the 
ideniiUiH  hidmrrnihillnm  remains:  for  tliere  is  but  one  five 
and  one  miven.  And  iti  f  liis  we  may  iMTliapHalso  find  a  hmihoh 
why  7  +5  *-  12  is  a  Hynthetieal  propoHiiion  i)  jtrtori, 
founded  upon  intuition,  as  Kant  profonndly  diseovcred, 
an<l  not  an  identical  one.  as  it  is  called  by  Herder  in  his 
'*  Metakritik  **  .  12  «  12  is  an  identical  proposition. 

In  Geometry,  it  is  therefore  only  in  dealing  with  axioms 
that  we  appeal  to  intuition.  All  the  other  theorems  are 
demoustrated  :  that  is  to  say,  a  reason  of  knowing  is  given, 
the  truth  of  whicli  everyone  is  bound  to  ac^knowledge. 
The  logical  truth  of  the  theorem  is  thus  hIiowu,  bnt  not  its 
transciMidenlal  trnth  (v.  §§  JJO  and  J52).  which,  as  it  Won  in 
th(!  reason  of  hrlwj  Jind  not  in  the  rruMon  ol*  h'mifviug, 
never  can  become  evi<lent  eX(M»pting  by  means  of  intuition. 
This  ex[»lains  why  tbis  sort  of  geinnutrical  deuionHtnition, 
while  it  no  doubt  conveys  the  conviction  that  the  theorem 
which  has  been  demonstrated  is  true,  nevertheless  gives  no 
insight  as  to  tt'hy  that  which  it  asserts  is  what  it  is.  In 
other  words,  we  have  not  fotuid  its  Reason  of  Being;  but 
the  desire  to  find  it  is  usually  then  thoroughly  roused. 
For  proof  by  indicating  the  reason  oi  knowledge  only 
effects  conviction  {conviciio),  not  knowledge  (coynitio) :  there- 
fore it  might  perhaj)S  be  more  correctly  «;all(»d  vlnirhm* 
than  ihtviofinintiio.  This  is  why,  in  most  <'ases,  therefore,  it 
leaves  behind  it  that  disagreeabUi  feeling  whii'h  is  given 
by  all  want  of  insight,  when  i)erceived  ;  and  here,  the 
want  of  knowledge  irhy  a  thing  is  jis  it  is,  makes  itself  all 
the  more  keenly  felt,  because  of  the  certainty  just  attained. 
that  it  is  as  it  is.  This  im])ression  is  very  much  like  the 
feeling  we  have,  when  something  has  been  conjured  into  or 
out  of  our  pocket,  and  we  cannot  conceive  how.  The 
reason  of  knowing  which,  in  such  demonstrations  as 
these,  is  given  without   the   reason   of   being,  resembles 
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certain  physical  theories,  which  present  the  phenomenon 
without  being  able  to  indicate  its  cause:  for  instance, 
Leidenfrost's  experiment,  inasmuch  as  it  succeeds  also  in  a 
platina  crucible;  whereas  the  reason  of  being  of  a  geo- 
metrical projwsition  which  is  discovered  by  intuition,  like 
every  knowledge  wo  acquire,  produces  satisfaction.  Wlien 
once  the  reason  of  l)eing  is  found,  we  base  our  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  tlio  theorem  upon  that  reason  alone,  and  no 
longer  upon  the  reason  of  knowing  given  us  by  the  demon- 
stration. Let  us,  for  instance,  take  the  sixth  proposition 
of  the  first  Book  of  Euclid  : — 

"If  two  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal,  the  sides  also 


which  subtend,  or  are  opposite  to,  the  f  qual  angles  shall 
be  equal  to  one  another."     (See  fig.  3.) 
Which  Euclid  demonstrates  as  follows : — 
"  Let  a  5  c  be  a  triangle  having  the  angle  ab  c  equal  to 
the  angle  a  cb,  then  the  side  a  c  must  be  equal  to  the  side 
a  h  also. 

"  For,  if  side  a  5  be  not  equal  to  side  a  c,  one  of  them  is 
greater  than  the  other.  Let  a  6  be  greater  than  a  c;  and 
from  h  a  cut  off  b  cZ  equal  to  c  a,  and  draw  d  c.  Then,  in  the 
triangles  dh  c,  ab  c,  because  db  is  equal  to  a  c,  and  &  c  is 
common  \o  both  triangles,  the  two  sides  d  b  and  b  c  are 
equal  to  the  two  sides  a  c,ab,  each  to  each  ;  and  the  angle 
db  e  is  equal  to  the  angle  acb,  therefore  the  base  d  c  is 
equal  to  the  base  a  b,  and  the  triangle  dbcis  equal  to  the 
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triangle  abc,  the  less  triangle  equal  to  the  greater, — which 
is  absurd.  Therefore  a  b  is  not  unequal  to  a  c,  that  is,  a  h 
is  equal  to  a  c." 

Now,  in  this  demonstration  we  have  a  reason  of  know- 
ing for  the  truth  of  the  proposition.  But  who  bases  his 
conviction  of  that  geometrical  truth  upon  tills  proof? 
Do  we  not  rather  banc  our  conviction  upon  the  reason  of 
being,  which  we  know  intuitively,  and  according  to  which 
(by  a  necessity  which  admits  of  no  further  demonstration, 
but  only  of  evidence  through  intuition)  two  Hues  drawn 
from  both  extreme  ends  of  another  line,  and  inclining 
equally  towards  each  other,  can  only  meet  at  a  point  which 
is  equally  distant  from  both  extremities ;  since  the  two 
arising  angles  are  proi)erly  but  one,  to  which  the  opposite- 
nessof  j)Osition  gives  the  appearance  of  being  two  ;  where- 
fore there  is  no  nnison  why  the  lines  should  meet  at  any 
point  nearer  to  the  one  end  than  to  the  othei*. 

It  is  the  knowledge  of  the  reason  of  being  which  shows 
us  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  conditioned  from  its 
condition — in  this  instance,  the  lateral  equality  from  the 
angular  equality — that  is,  it  shows  their  connection ;  whereas 
the  reason  of  knowing  only  shows  their  coexistence.  Nay, 
we  might  even  maintain  that  the  usual  method  of  proving 
merely  convinces  us  of  their  coexistence  in  the  actual 
figure  given  us  as  an  example,  but  by  no  means  that 
they  are  always  coexistent ;  for,  as  the  necessary  con- 
nection is  not  shown,  the  conviction  we  acquire  of  this 
truth  rests  simply  upon  induction,  and  is  bastnl  upon 
the  fact,  that  we  find  it  is  so  in  every  figure  we  make. 
The  reason  of  being  is  certainly  not  as  evident  in  all  cases 
as  it  is  in  simple  theorems  like  this  6th  one  of  Euclid ; 
still  I  am  persuaded  that  it  might  be  brought  to  evidence  in 
every  theorem,  however  complicated,  and  that  the  proj)osi- 
tion  can  always  be  reduced  to  some  such  simple  intuition. 
Besides,  we  are  all  just  as  conscious  a  jtriori  of  the  necessity 
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of  such  a  reason  of  being  for  each  relation  of  Space,  as  we  are 
of  the  necessity  of  a  cause  for  each  change.  In  complicated 
theorems  it  will,  of  course,  be  very  difficult  to  show  that 
reason  of  being ;  and  this  is  not  the  place  for  difficult  geo- 
metrical researches.  Therefore,  to  make  my  meaning  some- 
what clearer,  I  will  now  try  to  bring  back  to  its  reason  of 
being  a  moderately  complicated  proposition,  in  which 
nevertheless  that  reason  is  not  immediately  evident. 
Passing  over  the  intermediate  theorems,  I  take  the  16th : 

"  In  every  triangle  in  which  one  side  has  been  produced, 
the  exterior  angle  is  greater  than  either  of  the  interior 
opposite  angles." 


This  Euclid  demonstrates  in  the  following  manner  (see 

fig.4):— 

"  Let  a  6  c  be  a  triangle ;  and  let  the  side  5  c  be  produced 
to  d ;  then  the  exterior  angle  a  c  d  shall  be  greater  than 
either  of  the  interior  opposite  angles  haeorcha.  Bisect  the 
side  a  c  at  e,  and  join  h  e ;  produce  6  e  to  /,  making  e  f 
equal  to  eb,  and  join  /  c.  Produce  a  c  to  g.  Because  a  e 
is  equal  to  e  c,  and  be  to  e  /;  the  two  sides  a  e,  eb,  are 
equal  to  tljie  two  sides  c  e,  ef,  each  to  each  ;  and  the  angle 
aebis  equal  to  the  angle  c  e/,  because  they  are  opposite 
vertical  angles ;  therefore  the  base  a  6  is  equal  to  the  base 
ef,  and  the  triangle  a  e  6  is  equal  to  the  triangle  c  e/,  and 
the  remaining  angles  of  one  triangle  to  the  remaining  angles 
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of  the  other,  each  to  each,  to  which  the  equal  sides  are 
opposite ;  therefore  the  angle  i  a  e  is  equal  to  the  angle 
e  c/.  But  the  angle  e  c  cZ  is  greater  than  the  angle  e  c/* 
Therefore  the  angle  a  c  d  is  greater  than  the  angle  a  b  c." 

"  In  the  same  manner,  if  the  side  h  che  bisected,  and  the 
side  a  c  be  produced  to  </,  it  may  be  demonstrated  that  the 
angle  beg,  that  is,  the  opposite  vertical  angle  a  c  d  is 
greater  than  the  angle  a  b  c/* 

My  demonstration  of  the  same  proposition  would  be  as 
follows  (see  fig.  5)  : — 

For  the  angle  6  a  c  to  be  even  equal  to,  let  alone  greater 
than,  the  angle  a  c  d,  the  line  b  a  toward  c  a  would  have  to 
lie  in  the  same  direction  'dsb  d  (for  this  is  precisely  what 
is  meant  by  equality  of  the  angles),  i.e.,  it  must  be  parallel 

Fig.a, 


with  b  d ;  that  is  to  say,  b  a  and  b  d  must  never  meet ;  but 
in  order  to  form  a  triangle  they  must  meet  (reason  of 
being),  and  must  thus  do  the  contrary  of  that  which  would 
be  required  for  the  angle  6  a  c  to  be  of  the  same  size  as 
the  angle  a  c  d. 

For  the  angle  a  6  c  to  be  even  equal  to,  let  alone  greater 
than,  the  angle  acd,  line  b  a  must  lie  in  the  same  direction 
towards  b  d  us  a  c  (for  this  is  what  is  meant  by  equality  of 
the  angles),  t.e.,  it  must  be  parallel  with  a  c,  that  is  to  say, 
b  a  and  a  c  must  never  meet ;  but  in  order  to  form  a  triangle 
b  a  and  a  c  must  meet  and  must  thus  do  the  contrary  of 
that  which  would  be  required  for  the  angle  a  6  c  to  be 
of  the  same  size  as  a  c  d 

By  all  this  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  the  introduction  of 
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a  new  method  of  mathematical  demonstr  ^ion,  nor  the 
substitution  of  my  own  proof  for  that  of  1  olid,  for  which 
its  whole  nature  unfits  it,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  it  pre- 
supjioses  the  conception  of  parallel  lines,  which  in  Euclid 
conies  much  later.  I  ni»»rely  wished  to  show  what  the 
reason  of  Iwin^  is,  and  wherein  lies  the  dillerence  between 
it  and  the  reason  of  knowing,  whiih  latter  only  effects  con- 
vidio,  a  thing  that  differs  entirely  from  insight  into  the 
reason  of  beiug.  The  fact  that  Geometry  only  aims  at 
effecting  convict io^  and  that  this,  as  I  have  said,  leaves 
behind  it  a  disagreeable  impression,  but  gives  no  insight 
into  the  reason  of  being — which  insight,  like  all  knowledge, 


Fig.  6. 


is  satisfactory  and  pleasing — may  perhaps  be  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  great  dislike  which  many  otherwise  eminent 
heads  have  for  mathematics. 

I  cannot  resist  again  giving  fig.  6,  although  it  has  already 
been  presented  elsewhere ;  because  the  mere  sight  of  it 
without  words  conveys  ten  times  more  persuasion  of  the 
truth  of  the  Pythagorean  theorem  than  Euclid's  mouse- 
trap demonstration. 

Those  readers  for  whom  this  chai>ter  may  have  a  special 
interest  will  find  the  subject  of  it  more  fully  treated  in  my 
chief  work,  **  Die  Welt  als  Wille  und  Vorstellung,"  vol.  i. 
§  15 ;  vol.  ii.  chap.  13. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

ON  THE  FOURTH  CLASS  OP  OBJECTS  FOB  THE  SUBJECT, 
AND  THE  FORM  OP  THE  PRINCIPLE  OP  SUFFICIENT 
REASON  WHICH   PREDOMINATES   IN    IT. 

§  40.  General  Explanation, 

THE  last  Class  of  Objects  for  our  representative  faculty 
which  remains  to  be  examined  is  a  peculiar  but 
highly  important  one.  It  comprises  but  one  object  for 
each  individual:  that  is,  the  immediate  object  of  the  inner 
sense,  the  Suhjed  in  volition,  which  is  Object  for  the  Know- 
ing Subject ;  wherefore  it  manifests  itself  in  Time  alone, 
never  in  Space,  and  as  we  shall  see,  even  in  Time  under  an 
important  restriction. 

§  41.  Subject  of  Knowledge  and  Object, 

All  knowledge  presupposes  Subject  and  Object.  Even 
self-consciousness  {Selbstbeiousstsein)  therefore  is  not  abso- 
lutely simple,  but,  like  our  consciousness  of  all  other 
things  (i.e.,  the  faculty  of  perception),  it  is  subdivided  into 
that  which  is  known  and  that  which  knows.  Now,  that 
which  is  known  manifests  itself  absolutely  and  exclusively 
as  Will, 

The  Subject  accordingly  knows  itself  exclusively  as 
willi7ig,  but  not  as  hiowing.  For  the  ego  which  repre- 
sents, never  can  itself  become  representation  or  Object, 
since  it  conditions  all  representations  as  their  necessary 
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correlate;  rather  may  tlio  following  l)eautif\il  pansago 
from  the  Sacred  UpauiHhad  be  applied  to  it :  IcZ  videndum 
non  ed :  omnia  videt ;  et  id  audiendum  non  est :  omnia 
audit ;  teienduvi  non  eat :  omnia  ecit :  et  intelligendum  non 
est :  omnia  intcllif/it.  Prater  id,  videnst  et  eciens,  et 
audiens,  ct  inteUujeiiH  ens  aUnd  non  hhI,^ 

Tliere  can  tlH,*refore  be  no  knovdadfja  of  knowhiy,  because 
tliiH  would  imply  Keparatioii  of  the  Subject  from  knowing, 
while  it  neverthelcHM  knew  that  knowing — whith  in  im- 
jMiMHible. 

My  aiiMwer  to  the  objection,  **  I  not  only  know,  but 
know  al8o  that  I  know,"  would  be,  •*  Your  knowing  that 
you  know  only  differs  in  words  from  your  knowing.  *  I 
know  that  I  know '  means  nothiiig  more  than  *  I  know;' 
and  this  again,  unless  it  is  further  determined,  means 
nothing  more  than  *  ego.*  If  your  knowing  and  your 
knowing  that  you  know  are  two  different  things,  just  try 
to  separate  them,  and  first  to  know  without  knowing  that 
you  know,  then  to  know  that  you  know  without  this 
knowledge  l)eing  at  the  same  time  knowing.**  No  doubt, 
by  braving  all  sjHxiat  knowing  out  of  the  queM<i<m,  we  may 
at  last  arrive  at  the  proposition  **  /  know  " — the  last  ab- 
straction we  are  able  to  make ;  but  this  proposition  is 
identical  with  "  Ohjerts  exist  for  me**  and  this  again  is 
identical  vfiih  **  I  am  Subject"  in  which  nothing  more  is 
contained  than  in  the  bare  word  **  J.'* 

Now,  it  may  still  be  asked  how  the  various  cognitive 
faculties  belonging  to  the  Subject,  such  as  Sensibility, 
Understanding,  Reason,  are  known  to  us,  if  we  do  not 
know  the  Subject.  It  is  not  through  our  knowing  having 
become  an  Object  for  us  that  these  faculties  are  known  to 
us,  for  then  there  would  not  be  so  many  conflicting  judg- 
ments concerning  them ;    they   are   inferred  rather,    or 

»  "  Oupnekhat,'*  vol.  i.  p.  202. 
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more  correctly,  they  are  general  expressions  for  the  esta- 
blished classes  of  representations  which,  at  all  times,  have 
been  more  or  less  clearly  distinguished  in  those  cognitive 
faculties.  But,  with  reference  to  the  necessary  correlate 
of  these  representations  as  their  condition,  i.e.,  the  Sub- 
ject,  these  faculties  are  abstracted  from  them  (the  repre- 
sentations), and  stand  consequently  towards  the  classes 
of  reprt^scntations  in  j)recisely  the  same  relation  as  the 
Subject  in  g<?iieral  towards  the  Object  in  general.  Now, 
jiiHt  as  the  Object  is  at  once  j)OHited  with  the  Subject  (for 
the  word  itself  would  otherwise  have  no  meaning),  and 
conversely,  as  the  Subject  is  at  once  posited  with  the 
Object — so  that  being  the  Suljject  means  exactly  as  much 
as  having  an  Object,  and  being  an  Object  means  the  same 
thing  as  being  known  by  the  Subject — so  likewise,  when 
an  Object  is  assumed  as  being  determined  in  any  2)ar' 
ticular  way,  do  we  also  assume  that  the  ,  Subject  knows 
jn'ecisely  in  that  particular  way.  So  far  therefore  it  is 
immaterial  whether  we  say  that  Objects  have  such  and 
such  peculiar  inherent  determinations,  or  that  the  Subject 
knows  in  such  and  such  ways.  It  is  indifferent  whether 
we  say  that  Objects  are  divided  into  such  and  such  classes, 
or  that  such  and  such  different  cognitive  faculties  are 
peculiar  to  the  Subject.  In  that  singular  compound  of 
depth  and  superficiality,  Aristotle,  are  to  be  found  traces 
even  of  insight  into  this  truth,  and  indeed  the  critical 
philosophy  lies  in  embryo  in  his  works.  He  says :  * 
//  <^v\ii)  Til  oyra  nutg  ifrri  ndyra  {anima  quanimodo  est  uni* 
versa,  qu(B  stmt).  And  again :  6  vovq  eari  itSog  dcCjy,  i.e., 
the  understanding  is  the  form  of  forms,  Kai  ?/  aitfOriaig 
ticog  aitrdrjrCjy,  and  sensibility  the  form  of  sensuous 
objects.  Accordingly,  it  is  all  one  whether  we  say,  **  sen- 
sibility and  understanding  are  no  more  ;"  or,  •*  the  world  is 

^  Aristot.,  **  De  anima,''  iii.  8.     "  In  a  certain  sense  the  intellect  is  all 
that  exists."    (Tr.'s  Add.) 
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at  an  end."  It  comes  to  the  name  thing  whether  we  say, 
"There  are  no  coneei>tiou»,"  or  '•lleason  in  gone  and 
auiinalH  alone  remain." 

The  diHpute  between  Bealism  and  Idealism,  which  ap- 
peared for  the  last  time  in  the  di8i)ute  between  the  Dog* 
matists  and  Kantians,  or  Ijetween  Ontology  and  Meta- 
physics on  the  one  hand  and  Transcendental  ^Esthetic 
and  Transcendental  Lc»gi<!  on  the  other,  arose  out  of  tho 
niisappri'lienHion  <»f  this  relation  and  was  basr^d  upon  iU 
niisapprehenHion  with  ivfercnce  to  tho  First  and  Third 
Classes  of  rejirescniations  as  established  by  me,  just  as 
the  niedijeval  dispute  between  l^'alists  an<I  NoniinnlistM 
rested  up<m  the  niisapprehiMision  of  this  relation  with 
reference  to  the  He<M>nd  Class. 

§  42.  The  Suhjed  of  Volition. 

Aeeording  to  what  has  ]»reced(Ml,  the  Hubject  of  know- 
ledge ean  never  l>e  known;  it  can  never  bi»come  Obje<'t  or 
representation.  Nevertheless,  as  we  have  not  only  an 
outer  self-knowledge  (in  sensuous  perception),  but  an  inner 
one  also ;  and  as,  on  the  other  hand,  every  knowledge,  by 
its  wry  nature,  j)n'suppost!S  a  knower  and  a  known,  what 
is  known  within  us  as  such,  is  not  tin;  know<;r,  but  the 
wilier,  the  Hubje<!t  of  Volition  j  the  Will.  Htart.ing  from 
knowledge,  we  may  assert  that  **  1  kn(»w"  is  an  analytical, 
**  I  will,"  on  the  contrary,  a  synthetical,  and  moreover  an 
a  yosieriori  proposition,  that  is,  it  is  given  by  experience — 
in  this  case  by  inner  exi>erience  (i.e.,  in  Time  alone).  In 
so  far  therefore  the  Subject  of  volition  would  be  an 
Object  for  us.  Introspection  always  shows  us  to  ourselves 
as  vnlling,  'In  this  vnlling^  however,  there  are  numerous 
degrees,  from  the  faintest  wish  to  passion,  and  I  have 
often  shown  '  that  hot  only  all  otir  emotions,  but  even  all 

'  H4M)«<|)io  hciihfii  (JniiMlpfohNfiiio  ilitr  Ktliik/' p,  ll,iui(l  hi  fH^voriiJ 
otlivr  |)tiu'i*N. 
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tliose  movements  of  our  inner  man,  which  are  subsumed 
under  the  wide  conception  of  feeling,  are  states  of  the 
will. 

Now,  the  identity  of  the  willing  with  the  knowing  Sub- 
ject, in  virtue  of  which  the  word  "  I "  includes  and  desig- 
nates both,  is  the  nodns  *  of  the  Universe,  and  therefore 
inexplicable.  For  we  can  only  comprehend  relations  be- 
tween Objects ;  but  two  Objcrts  never  can  be  one,  except- 
ing an  jiarts  of  a  whole.  Here,  where  the  Subject  \h  in 
<jU<!Mtion,  theruleM  by  which  we  know  Objects  are  no  longer 
applicable,  an<l  attttntl  i<leniity  of  the  knower  with  what  is 
known  an  willing — that  in,  of  Subje<*i  and  Obj<'ct — in  /mm«- 
dlaldy  fjliu'ii.  Now,  who(!V4»r  has  <!learly  realized  the  titti.T 
iniportsibility  of  explaining  this  identity,  will  surely  <!oneur 
with  me  in  calling  it  the  mirach?  kut  iCoxiir. 

Just  as  the  Understanding  is  the  subjec^tive  correlate 
t-o  our  First  Class  of  re|)res<'ntations,  the?  Reason  to  the 
He<!ond,  and  ptire  Hensihility  to  the  Third,  so  do  we  lind 
that  the  correlate  to  this  Fourth  Class  is  the  inner  senm*, 
or  Self-consciousness  in  general. 


§  43.   Willing.     The  Law  of  Mot  loan  (Motioailou), 

It  is  just  be<'ause  th<5  willing  Subject  is  immediately 
given  in  Helf-<!onseiousness,  that  we  are  unable  further  to 
define  or  to  describe  what  willing  is  ;  proisjrly  si)eakiug,  it 
is  the  most  dire(jt  knowledge  we  have,  nay,  one  whose  im- 
mediateness  must  finally  throw  light  upon  every  other 
knowledge,  as  being  very  mediate. 

At  every  resolution  that  we  take  ourselves,  or  that  we 
see  others  take,  we  deem  ourselves  justified  in  asking, 
why  ?  That  is,  we  assume  that  something  must  have  j>re- 
viously  o<;eurred,  from  which  this  resolution  has  resulted, 

»  nytknoten. 
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and  we  call  this  Bomething  its  reason,  or,  more  correctly,  the 
motive  of  tlie  action  which  now  foUown.  Withotit  sucli  a 
reason  or  motive,  the  action  is  just  as  inconcoivahlo  for  us, 
as  the  movement  of  a  lii'eless  body  without  being  pushed  or 
pulled.  Motives  therefore  belong  to  causes,  and  have  also 
Ixjen  already  numbered  and  characterized  among  them  in 
§  20,  as  the  third  form  of  Causality.  But  all  Causality 
is  only  the  fonn  of  the  Principle  of  Sullicient  Reason  in 
the  First  Class  of  Objects :  that  is,  in  the  corporeal  world 
given  us  in  extenial  j>erception.  There  it  forms  the  link 
which  connects  changes  one  with  another,  the  cause 
being  that  which,  coming  from  outside,  conditions  each 
occurrence.  The  inner  nature  of  such  occurrences  on  the 
contrary  continu<?s  to  be  a  mystery  for  us :  for  we  always 
remain  on  the  outside.  We  <er1ainly  see  tliis  cause  n<?ces- 
sarily  produce  that  effect ;  Imt  we  do  not  learn  how  it  is 
actually  enabled  to  do  so,  or  what  is  going  on  inside. 
Thus  we  see  mechanical,  physical,  chemical  effcfcts,  as 
well  as  those  brought  about  by  dliimli,  in  ea<!li  in- 
stance follow  from  their  respective  causes  without  on 
that  account  ever  completely  understanding  the  process, 
the  essential  part  of  which  remains  a  mystery  for  us; 
so  we  attribute  it  to  qualities  of  bodies,  to  forces  of 
Nature,  or  to  vital  energy,  which,  however,  are  all  qnalU 
tateft  occulta'.  Nor  should  we  1)e  at  all  better  off  as  to 
comprehension  of  the  movttments  and  a(!tions  of  animals 
and  of  human  beings,  which  would  also  api>ear  to  us 
as  induced  in  some  unaccountable  way  by  their  causes 
(motives),  were  it  not  that  here  we  are  granted  an  insight 
into  the  inward  part  of  the  process  ;  we  know,  that  is,  by 
our  own  ipward  experience,  that  this  is  an  act  of  the  will 
called  forth  by  the  motive,  which  consists  in  a  mere  re- 
presentation. Thus  the  effect  produced  by  the  motive,  un- 
like that  produced  by  all  other  causes,  is  not  only  known 
by  us  from  outside,  in  a  merely  indirect  way,  but  at  the 
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same  time  from  inside,  quite  directly,  and  tbcrefore  accord- 
ing^ to  its  whole  mode  of  action.  Here  we  stand  as  it  were 
behind  the  seenes,  and  learn  the  secret  of  the  prucesa  by 
which  cause  produces  effect  in  its  most  inward  nature ;  for 
here  our  knowledge  comes  to  us  through  a  totally  different 
channel  and  in  a  totally  different  way.  From  this  results 
the  important  proi)OHition  :  The  avium  of  mollveH  (motiva' 
Hon)  w  cauHuHty  seen  from  VJit/iifL  Hvre  ac(!ordingly 
cauwility  presents  itaelf  in  quite  a  dilTerent  way,  in  quite 
a  different  medium,  and  for  quite  another  kind  of  know- 
ledge ;  therefore  it  must  now  be  exhibited  as  a  sj)ecial  and 
peculiar  form  of  our  principle,  wliich  conHe([uently  here 
presents  itself  as  the  Principle  of  the  Suflicient  Jleason  of 
A<H-ing,  prlncijnum  nt/lonit*  HiiJjUnvuiiH  tufnuUf  or,  more 
briefly,  as  the  Law  of  Motuwti  {Law  of  Motivation), 

As  a  clue  to  my  philosophy  in  general,  I  here  add,  that 
this  Fourth  Class  of  Objects  for  the  Subject,  that  is,  the 
on<!  object  contained  in  it,  the  v^lll  whi<,'h  we  apprehend 
within  tis,  Htands  in  th*;  same  relation  Uiwards  the  First 
Class  as  the  law  of  motives  towardH  the  law  of  catisality,  as 
I  have  establiBhed  it  in  §  20.  This  truth  is  the  corner- 
stone of  my  whole  Metai)hysic. 

As  to  the  way  in  which,  and  the  necessity  with  which, 
motives  a<;t,  and  as  to  the  dependence  of  their  action  upon 
empirical,  individual  <rharacter,  and  even  upon  individual 
capa(!ity  for  knowl(Mlge,  iV:c.  etc.,  I  refer  my  read(?rs  to  my 
Prize-essay  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  in  which  I  have 
treated  all  this  more  fully. 


§  44.  hifluence  of  the  Will  over  the  Intellect, 

It  is  not  upon  causality  proper,  but  upon  the  identity  of 
the  knowing  with  the  willing  Subject,  as  shown  in  §  42, 
that  the  iniluenco  is  based,  which  the  will  exeieines  over 
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the  intellect,  when  it  oblipfcs  it  to  repeat  representations 
that  have  on<*e  Umn  present  to  it,  and  in  j^eneral  to  turn 
its  attention  in  this  or  that  direction  and  evoke  at  plea- 
sure  any  particular  series  of  thoughts.  And  even  in  this, 
the  will  is  determined  by  the  law  of  motives,  in  accordance 
with  which  it  also  secretly  rules  wliat  is  called  the  associa- 
tion of  ideas,  to  which  I  have  devoted  a  separate  chapter 
(the  14th)  in  the  second  volume  of  my  chief  work.  This 
association  of  ideas  is  itself  nothing  but  the  application  of 
the  Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason  in  its  four  forms  to  the 
subjective  train  of  thought ;  that  is,  to  the  pres«'nce  of  re- 
presentations in  our  consciousness.  But  it  is  the  will  of 
the  individual  that  sets  the  whole  mechanism  in  moti<m, 
by  urging  the  intellect,  in  accordance  with  the  iiiifivst.  1 1\, 
the  individual  aims,  of  the  person,  to  recall,  together  with 
its  present  representations,  those  which  either  logically  or 
analogically,  or  by  proximity  in  Time  or  Space,  are  nearly 
related  to  them.  The  will's  activity  in  this,  however,  is  so 
immediate,  that  in  most  cases  we  have  no  clear  conscious- 
ness of  it ;  and  so  rapid,  that  we  are  at  times  even  uncon- 
scious of  the  occasion  which  has  thus  called  forth  a  rci)re- 
sentation.  In  such  cases,  it  appears  as  if  something  had 
come  into  our  consciousness  quite  independently  of  all  con- 
nection with  anything  else ;  that  this,  however,  is  impos- 
sible, is  precisely  the  Root  of  the  Prin<;ij>le  of  SufHcient 
Reason,  which  has  been  fully  explained  in  the  above-men- 
tioned chapter  of  my  chief  work.*  Every  picture  which 
suddenly  presents  itself  to  our  imagination,  every  judg- 
ment even  that  does  not  follow  its  previously  preseut 
reason,  must  be  called  forth  by  an  act  of  volition  having  a 
motive*;  although  that  motive  may  often  escape  our  percep- 
tion owing  to  its  insignificance,  and  although  such  acts  of 
volition  are  often  in  like  manner  uni>erceived,  because  they 

»  See  «  Die  Welt,  a.  W.  u.  V."  vol.  ii.  ch.  xiv. 
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t.ako  placo  so  easily,  that  wish  and  fulfilment  are  simul- 
taneouH. 

§  45.  Memory, 

That  peculiar  faculty  of  the  knowing?  Sul)j(H!t  which 
enables  it  to  ol»ey  the  will  the  more  readily  in  r<'|>eatin^ 
rei)resentation8,  the  of  tenor  they  have  already  been  present 
to  it — in  other  words,  its  capacity  for  bein^  exercised — is 
what  we  call  Memory.  I  cannot  agree  with  the  customary 
view,  by  which  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  stjre-house 
in  which  we  keep  a  stock  of  ready-made  representations 
always  at  our  disposal,  only  without  bein<;  always  con- 
scious of  their  possession.  The  vohnitary  rep(;tit.i«ni  of  re- 
presentations which  have  once  been  present  IxM'onu'S  so 
easy  through  pra(;tice,  that  one  link  in  a  series  of  represen- 
tations no  sooner  becomes  present  to  us,  than  we  at  once 
evoke  all  the  rest,  often  even,  as  it  were,  inv(yluntarily.  If 
we  were  to  look  for  a  metaphor  for  this  characteristic 
quality  of  our  representative  faculty  (such  as  that  of  Plato, 
who  compared  it  with  a  soft  mass  that  receives  and  retains 
impressions),  I  think  the  best  would  be  that  of  a  piece  of 
drapery,  which,  after  having  been  rei)eati^dly  folded  in  the 
same  folds,  at  last  falls  into  them,  as  it  were,  of  its  own 
accord.  The  body  learns  by  ]>ractice  to  obey  the  will,  and 
the  faculty  of  representing  does  i)recisely  the  same.  A  re- 
membrance is  not  by  any  means,  as  the  usual  view  sup- 
poses, always  the  same  representation  which  is,  as  it  were, 
fetched  over  and  over  again  from  its  store-house ;  a  new 
one.  on  the  contrary,  arises  each  time,  only  practice  makes 
this  especially  easy.  Thus  it  comes  to  j)ass  that  pictures 
of  our  imagination,  which  we  fancy  we  have  stowed  away 
in  o,ur  memory,  become  imperceptibly  modified:  a  tiling 
which  we  realize  when  we  see  some  familiar  object  again 
after  a  long  time,  and  find  that  it  no  longer  completely 
corresponds  to  the  image  we  bring  with  us.     This  could 
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not  be  if  we  retained  ready-made  representations.  It  is 
just  for  this  reason  too,  that  acquired  knowledge,  if  left 
xmexereised,  gradually  fades  from  our  memory,  precisely 
because  it  was  the  result  of  practice  coming  from  habit 
and  knack ;  thus  most  scholars,  for  instance,  forget  their 
Greek,  and  most  artists  their  Italian  on  their  return  from 
Italy.  This  is  also  why  we  find  so  much  difficulty  in  re- 
calling to  mind  a  name  or  a  line  of  poetry  formerly  familiar 
to  us,  when  we  have  ceased  to  think  of  it  for  several  years ; 
whereas  when  once  we  succeed  in  remembering  it,  we  have 
it  again  at  our  disposal  for  some  time,  because  the  practice 
has  been  renewed.  Everyone  therefore  who  knows  several 
languages,  will  do  well  to  make  a  point  of  reading  occa- 
sionally in  each,  that  he  may  ensure  to  himself  their 
possession. 

This  likewise  explains  why  the  surroundings  and  even4:s 
of  our  childhood  impress  themselves  so  deeply  on  our 
memory  ;  it  is  because,  in  childhood  we  have  but  few,  and 
those  chiefly  intuitive,  representations :  so  that  we  are  in- 
duced to  repeat  them  constantly  for  the  sake  of  occupation. 
People  who  have  little  capability  for  original  thought  do 
this  all  their  lives  (and  moreover  not  only  with  intuitive 
representations,  but  with  conceptions  and  words  also) ; 
sometime?  therefore  they  have  remarkably  good  memories, 
when  obtuseness  and  sluggishness  of  intellect  do  not  act  as 
impediments.  Men  of  genius,  on  the  contrary,  are  not 
always  endowed  with  the  best  of  memories,  as,  for  instance, 
Rousseau  has  told  us  of  himself.  Perhaps  this  may  be 
accounted  for  by  their  great  abundance  of  new  thoughts 
aud  combinations,  which  leaves  them  no  time  for  frequent 
repetition..  Still,  on  the  whole,  genius  is  seldom  found 
with  a  very  bad  memory ;  because  here  a  greater  energy 
and  mobility  of  the  whole  thinking  faculty  makes  up  for 
the  want  of  constant  practice.  Nor  must  we  forget  that 
Mnemosyne  was  the  mother  of  the  Muses.     We  may  ac- 
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cordingly  say,  that  our  memory  stands  under  two  contend- 
ing influences,  that  of  the  energy  of  the  representative 
faculty  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  the  quantity  of  repre- 
sentations occupying  that  faculty  on  the  other.  The  less 
energy  there  is  in  the  faculty,  the  fewer  must  be  the  repre- 
sentations, and  conversely.  This  explains  the  impaired 
memory  of  habitual  novel-readers,  for  it  is  with  tliem  as 
with  men  of  genius  :  the  multitude  of  representations  fol- 
lowing rapidly  upon  each  other,  leaves  no  time  or  patience 
for  repetition  and  practice ;  only,  in  novels,  these  repre- 
sentations are  not  the  readers'  own,  but  other  i)eople's 
thoughts  and  combinations  quickly  succeeding  each  other, 
and  the  readers  themselves  are  wanting  in  that  which,  in 
genius,  counterbalances  rei)etition.  The  whole  thing  be- 
sides is  subject  to  the  corrective,  that  we  all  have  most 
memory  for  that  which  interests  us,  and  least  for  that  which 
does  not.  Great  minds  therefore  are  apt  to* forget  in  an 
incredibly  short  time  the  petty  affairs  and  trifling  occur- 
rences of  daily  life  and  the  commonplace  people  with  whom 
they  come  in  contact,  whereas  they  have  a  wonderful  recol- 
lect ion  of  those  things  which  have  importance  in  them- 
selves and  for  them. 

It  is,  however,  on  the  whole,  easy  to  understand  that 
we  should  more  readily  remember  such  series  of  represen- 
tations as  are  connected  together  by  the  thread  of  one 
or  more  of  the  above-mentioned  species  of  reasons  and 
consequences,  than  such  as  have  no  connection  with  one 
another,  but  only  with  our  will  according  to  the  law  of 
motives ;  that  is  to  say,  those  which  are  arbitrarily 
grouped.  For,  in  the  former,  the  fact  that  we  know  the 
formal  part  a  priori,  saves  us  half  the  trouble ;  and  this 
probably  gave  rise  to  Plato's  doctrine,  that  all  learning  is 
mere  remembering. 

As  far  as  possible  wa  ought  to  try  and  reduce  all  that  wo 
wish  to  incorporate  in  our  memory  to  a  perceptible  image, 
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either  directly,  or  as  an  example,  a  mere  simile,  or  an  ana- 
logue, or  indeed  in  any  otlier  way ;  because  intuitive  per- 
ceptions take  a  far  firmer  hold  than  any  abstract  thoughts, 
let  alone  mere  words.  This  is  why  we  rememljer  things  we 
have  ourselves  exjierienced  so  much  better  than  those  of 
wliich  we  read. 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 

OENBBAL   OBSEBYATIONS  AND   RESULTS. 

§  46.  The  Systematic  Order. 

THE  order  of  succession  in  which  I  have  stated  the 
various  forms  of  the  Princii>le  of  Sufficient  Beason  in 
this  treatise,  is  not  systematic  ;  it  has  been  chosen  for  the 
sake  of  greater  clearness,  in  order  first  to  present  what  is 
better  known  and  least  presupi)oses  the  rest*  In  this  I 
have  followed  Aristotle's  rule  :  icnl  fiaOiitrttoi  ovk  utto  tov 
TfjuiTOVy  Koi  rfic  TOV  irpdy^aroc  iipxtic  ivion  apKriov^  aXX'  oQiv 
py<7r*  tiv  fxdOoi  {et  dodrina  non  a  prlmo,  ac  rci  prhicipio  all' 
qV4tndo  inchoamla  edy  sed  vnde  quls  faclliim  d'lHcat),^  But 
the  systematic  order  in  which  the  different  classes  of  reasons 
ought  to  follow  one  another  is  the  foUowiuj^.  First  of  all 
should  come  The  Fi'inciple  of  Sufficient  Reason  of  Being  ; 
and  in  this  again  first  its  application  to  Time,  as  being  the 
simple  schema  containing  only  what  is  essential  in  all  the 
other  forms  of  the  Principle  of  SufKcient  Reason,  nay,  as 
being  the  prototype  of  all  finitude.  Tlie  Reason  of  Being 
in  Space  having  next  been  stated,  the  Law  of  Causality 
would  then  follow ;  after  which  would  come  the  Law  of 
Motives,  and  last  of  all  the  Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason 
of  Knowing ;  for  the  other  classes  of  reasons  refer  to  imme- 

*  Aristot.  "Mctapli/'  iv.  1.  **  Sometimes  too,  loarnlnpf  must  start, 
not  from  what  is  really  first  and  with  the  oi'tua)  bej^iiininj;  ol'tlio  thin;* 
concerned,  but  from  where  it  is  easie^t  to  learn.'*    [Tr.'s  add.] 
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diate  representations,  whereas  this  last  class  refers  to 
representations  derived  from  other  representations. 

The  truth  expressed  above,  that  Time  is  the  simple  schema 
which  merely  contains  the  essential  part  of  all  the  forms  of 
the  Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason,  explains  the  absolutely 
perfect  clearness  and  precision  of  Arithmetic,  a  point  in 
which  no  other  science  can  compete  with  it.  For  all  sciences, 
being  throughout  combination  8  of  reasons  and  consequences, 
are  based  upon  the  Principle  of  Sufficient  Eeason.  Now,  the 
series  of  numbers  is  the  simple  and  only  series  of  reasons 
and  consequences  of  Being  in  Time ;  on  account  of  this 
perfect  simplicity — nothing  being  omitted,  no  indefinite 
relations  left — this  series  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  as  re- 
gards accuracy,  apodeictic  certainty  and  clearness.  All  the 
other  sciences  yield  precedence  in  this  respect  to  Arithmetic; 
even  Geometry  :  because  so  many  relations  arise  out  of  the 
three  dimensions  of  Sj)acc,  that  a  comprohenHive  synopsis 
of  them  becomes  too  difficult,  not  only  for  pure,  but  even 
for  empirical  intuition ;  complicated  geometrical  problems 
are  therefore  only  solved  by  calculation ;  that  is,  Geo- 
metry is  quick  to  resolve  itself  into  Arithmetic.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  point  out  the  existence  of  sundry  elements  of 
obscurity  in  the  other  sciences. 

§  47.  Relation  in  Time  between  Reason  and  Consequence, 

According  to  the  laws  of  causality  and  of  motivation,  a 
reason  must  j»n»c'cde  its  c(mHe(|ucn<!e  in  Time.  That  this  is 
absolutely  essential,  I  have  shown  in  my  chief  work,  to 
which  I  here  refer  my  readers  '  in  order  to  avoid  repeating 
myself.  Tliercfore,  if  we  only  bear  in  mind  that  it  is 
not  one  thing  which  is  the  cause  of  another  thing,  but 
one  state  which  is  the  cause  of  another  state,  we  shall  not 

'  See  •*  Die  Welt  a.  W.  u.  V./'  vol.  H.  cli.  ir.  p.  41,  42  of  the  2nd 
edition,  and  p.  44  of  the  3rd. 
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allow  ourselves  to  be  misled  by  examples  like  that  given 
by  Kant,^  that  the  stove,  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
warmth  of  the  room,  is  simultaneous  with  its  effect.  The 
state  of  the  stove :  that  is,  its  being  warmer  than  its  sur- 
rounding medium,  must  precede  the  communication  of  its 
surplus  caloric  to  that  medium  ;  now,  as  each  layer  of  air 
on  becoming  warm  makes  way  for  a  cooler  layer  rushing 
in,  the  first  state,  the  cause,  and  consequently  also  the 
second,  the  effect,  are  renewed  until  at  last  the  temperature 
of  stove  and  room  become  equalized.  Here  therefore  we 
have  no  permanent  cause  (the  stove)  and  permanent  effect 
(the  warmth  of  tlie  room)  as  simultaneous  things,  but  a 
chain  of  changes ;  that  is,  a  constant  renewing  of  two  states, 
one  of  which  is  the  effect  of  the  other.  From  this  example, 
however,  it  is  obvious  that  even  Kant's  conception  of 
Causality  was  far  from  clear. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Principle  of  SuflScientJ  Reason  of 
Knowing  conveys  with  it  no  relation  in  Time,  but  merely 
a  relation  for  our  Reason  :  here  therefore,  before  and  after 
have  no  meaning. 

In  the  Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason  of  Being,  so  far 
as  it  is  valid  in  Geometry,  there  is  likewise  no  relation  in 
Time,  but  only  a  relation  in  Space,  of  which  we  might  say 
that  all  things  were  co-existent,  if  here  the  words  co- 
existence and  succession  had  any  meaning.  In  Arithmetic, 
on  the  contrary,  the  Reason  of  Being  is  nothing  else  but 
precisely  the  relation  of  Time  itself. 


§  48.  Reciprocity  of  Reasons. 

Hypothetical  judgments    may  be  founded    upon   the 
Principle  of  Sufiicient  Reason  in  each  of  its  significations,  as 

*  Kant,  *•  Krit.  d.  r.  Vern.,*'  Ist  editwm,  p.  202  j  5tU  edition,  p.  248. 
(Eii^Iitth  translation  by  M.  Miiller,  p.  177.) 
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indeed  every  hypothetical  judgment  is  ultimately  based 
upon  that  principle,  and  here  the  laws  of  hyj>othetical 
conclusions  always  hold  good :  that  is  to  say,  it  is  right 
to  infer  the  existence  of  the  consequemre  from  the  existence 
of  the  reason,  and  the  non-exlHtnico  of  th43  reason  from 
the  non-existence  of  the  consequence ;  hut  It  is  wrong  to 
infer  the  non-existence  of  the  consequence  from  tlie  non- 
existence of  the  reason,  and  the  existence  of  the  reason 
from  the  existence  of  the  consequence.  Now  it  is  singular 
that  in  Geometry  we  are  nevertheless  nearly  always  able 
to  infer  the  existence  of  the  reason  from  the  existence 
of  the  consequence,  and  the  non-existence  of  the  conse- 
quence from  the  non-existence  of  the  reason.  This  pro- 
ceeds, as  I  have  shown  in  §  37,  from  the  fact  that,  as  each 
line  determines  the  position  of  the  rest,  it  is  quite  indiffe- 
rent which  we  begin  at :  that  is,  which  we  consider  as  tlie 
reason,  and  which  as  the  consequence.  We  may  easily 
convince  ourselves  of  this  by  going  through  the  wliole  of 
the  geometrical  theorems.  It  is  only  when;  we  have  to  do 
not  only  with  figures,  i,e,,  with  the  positions  of  lines,  but 
with  planes  independently  of  figures,  tliat  we  find  it  in 
most  cases  imjmssible  to  infer  the  existence  of  the  reason 
from  the  existence  of  the  conseciuence,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  convert  the  propositions  by  making  the  condition  the 
conditioned.  The  following  theorem  gives  an  instance  of 
this :  Triangles  whose  lengths  and  bases  are  e(|ual,  include 
equal  areas.  This  cannot  be  converted  as  follows :  Triangles 
whose,  areas  are  equal,  have  likewise  equal  bases  and 
lengths ;  for  the  lengths  may  stand  in  inverse  projiortion 
to  the  bases. 

In  §  20  it  has  already  been  shown,  that  the  law  of 
causality  does  not  admit  of  recij^rocity,  since  the  ell'ect 
never  can  be  the  cause  of  its  cause ;  therefore  the  concep- 
tion of  reciprocity  is,  in  its  right  sense,  inadmissible. 
Reciprocity,  according  to  the  Principle  of  Sufficient  lieason 
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of  knowing,  would  only  be  possible  between  equivalent 
conceptions,  since  the  spheres  of  these  alone  cover  each 
other  mutually.  Apart  from  these,  it  only  gives  rise  to  a 
vicious  circle. 


§  49.  Necessity, 

Tlie  Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason  in  all  its  forms  is  the 
sole  principle  and  the  sole  support  of  all  necessity.  For 
necessity  has  no  other  true  and  distinct  meaning  than  that 
of  the  infallibility  of  the  consequence  when  the  reason  is 
posited.  Accordingly  every  necessity  is  conditioned :  abso- 
lute, I.e.,  unconditioned,  necessity  therefore  is  a  contradicto 
in  adjecto.  For  to  be  necessary  can  never  moan  anything 
but  to  result  from  a  given  reason.  By  detiuiug  it  as 
"  what  cannot  not  be,'*  on  the  other  hand,  we  give  a  more 
verbal  definition,  and  screen  ourselves  behind  ^.w  extremely 
a})stract  concei)tion  to  avoid  giving  a  definition  of  the 
t  hing.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  drive  us  from  Ibis  refuge 
by  iuquiring  how  the  non-existence  ot*  anything  can  l>e 
possible  or  even  conceivable,  since  all  existence  is  only 
given  empirically.  It  then  comes  out,  that  it  is  only 
possible  so  far  as  some  reason  or  other  is  posited  or  present, 
from  which  it  follows.  To  be  necessary  and  to  follow  from 
a  given  reason,  are  thus  convertible  conco])tions,  and  nniy 
always,  as  such,  be  substituted  one  for  the  other.  The 
conception  of  an  **  absolutkly  necessary  Being "  which 
finds  so  much  favour  with  j)seudo-i)hilosophers,  contains 
therefore  a  contradiction :  it  annuls  by  tlui  prodieiito 
**ahsolftle**  (i.e,,  **  unconditioned  by  anything  else")  the 
only  determination  which  makes  the  "  necessary  **  con- 
ceival)le.  Here  again  we  have  an  instance  of  the  improper  use 
of  abstract  conceptions  to  play  off  a  metaphysical  artifice  sueh 
as  those  I  have  already  i»ointed  out  in  the  conceptions  *'im» 
material  substance^*  **  cause  in  getieral,**  "  absolute  reason,** 
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&c.  Ac.*  I  can  never  insist  too  much  upon  all  abstract 
conceptions  being  checked  by  perception. 

There  exists  accordingly  a  fourfold  necessity,  in  con- 
formity with  the  four  forms  of  the  Principle  of  Sufficient 
Reason : — 

1^  Logical  wec6««i7y,  according  to  the  principle  of  sufficient 
reason  of  knowing,  in  virtue  of  which,  wJien  once  we  have 
admitted  the  premisses,  we  must  absohitely  admit  the 
conclusion. 

2^  Phynical  neccMMUijf  according  to  ilio  hiw  of  cauHaliiy, 
in  virtue  of  whicli,  as  soon  as  the  cause  prcHcuts  itHclf,  the 
effect  must  infallibly  follow. 

3®.  Mathematical  necessity^  according  to  the  principle  of 
sufficient  reason  of  being,  in  virtue  of  which,  every  relation 
which  is  stated  in  a  true  geometrical  theorem,  is  as  that 
theorem  affinns  it  to  be,  and  every  correct  calculation 
remains  irrefutable. 

4".  Moral  necessity^  in  virtue  of  which,  every  human 
lx?ing,  every  animal  even,  is  compelUdt  as  soon  as  a  motive 
presents  itself,  to  do  that  whi<h  alone  is  in  accordance 
with  the  inborn  and  immutable  cliaracter  of  the  individual. 
Tliis  action  now  follows  its  cause  therefore  as  infallibly  as 
every  other  effect,  though  it  is  less  easy  here  to  predict 
what  that  effect  "will  be  than  in  other  cases,  because  of  the 
difficulty  we  have  in  fathoming  and  completely  knowing 
the  individual  empiricjil  character  and  its  allotted  sphere 
of  knowledge,  which  is  indeed  a  very  different  thing  from 
ascertaining  the  chemical  ]»roi)erties  of  a  neutral  salt  and 
predicting  its  reaction.  I  must  repeat  this  again  and 
again  on  account  of  the  dunces  and  blockheads  who,  in 
defiance  of   the   unanimous   authority  of  so  many  great 

>  Compare  «*  Diu  Wdt  o.  W.  u.  V.,"  vol.  i.  p.  A51  ct  nrq,  of  tho  Unci 
edition  (i.  p.  582  et  t^cq,  of  .')rd  edititm)  us  to  **  iinmut<>rial  subHtancc," 
and  S  62  of  the  prewnt  work  as  to  "  reanon  in  general."  (Editor*« 
note.) 
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thinkerB,  still  persist  in  audaciously  maintaining  the  con- 
trary, for  the  benefit  of  their  old  woman's  philosophy.  I 
am  not  a  professor  of  philosophy,  forsooth,  that  I  need 
bow  to  the  folly  of  others. 


§  50.  Series  of  Reasons  and  Consequences. 

According  to  the  law  of  causality,  the  condition  is  itself 
always  ctmdiiioncMl,  and,  moroovcr,  conditioiMuI  in  ihd  same 
way;  tlnTrfons  ihvrn  ariM<«M  a  wrioM  in  iiijhiihnn  a  parte 
ante.  It  is  junt  tlio  same  with  tlio  llraHoii  ol'  Jiring  in 
Si)aco :  each  relative  space  is  a  figure ;  it  has  its  limits, 
by  which  it  is  connected  with  another  relative  space,  and 
which  themselves  condition  the  figure  of  this  other,  and  so 
on  throughout  all  dimensions  in  infinitum,  Bnt  when  we 
examine  a  single  figure  in  itself,  the  series  of  reasons  of 
being  has  an  end,  because  we  start  from  a  given  relation, 
just  as  the  series  of  causes  comes  to  an  end  if  we  stop  at 
pleasure  at  any  particular  cause.  In  Tinie,  the  series  of 
reasons  of  being  has  infinite  extension  both  a  parte  ante, 
and  a  parte  pant,  since  each  moment  is  <onditione<l  by  a 
preceding  one,  and  necessarily  gives  rise  to  tlu;  following. 
Time  has  therefore  neither  beginning  nor  end.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  series  of  reasons  of  knowledge — that 
is,  a  series  of  judgments,  each  of  which  gives  logieal 
truth  to  the  other — always  ends  somewhere,  i.e.,  either  in 
an  empirical,  a  transcendental,  or  a  metalogical  truth.  If 
the  reason  of  the  major  to  which  we  have  been  led  is  an 
empirical  truth,  and  we  still  continue  asking  W/y,  it  is  no 
longer  a  reason  of  knowledge  that  is  asked  for,  but  a 
cause — in  otluT  words,  the  series  of  reasons  of  knowing 
]»asses  over  into  the  series  of  reasons  of  be<'oining.  \U\\.  if 
W4!  do  the  contrary,  that  is,  if  we  allow  the?  series  of  reasons 
of  becoming  to  pass  over  into  the  series  of  reasons  of 
knowing,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  an  end,  this  is  never  brought , 
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about  by  the  naturo  of  the  tiling,  but  always  by  a  Bi)ecial 
purpose:  it  is  therefore  a  trick,  and  this  is  the  sophism  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Ontological  Proof.  For  when  a  cause,  at 
which  it  seems  desiraWe  to  stop  short  in  order  to  make  it 
the  first  cause,  has  been  reached  by  means  of  the  Cosmo- 
logical  Proof,  we  find  out  that  the  law  of  causality  is  not 
so  easily  brought  to  a  standstill,  and  still  persists  in  asking 
why :  so  it  is  simply  set  aside  and  the  principle  of  sufficient 
reason  of  knowing,  whicli  from  a  distance  resembles  it, 
is  substituted  in  its  stead;  and  thus  a  reason  of  know- 
ledge is  given  in  the  pla<re  of  the  cause  whic^h  had  been 
asked  for — a  reason  of  kiiowle<lgo  d(;rived  from  the  concej*. 
tion  itself  wliich  has  to  be  demonstrated,  the  reality  of 
which  is  therefore  still  problematical :  and  this  reason,  as 
after  all  it  is  one,  now  has  to  figure  as  a  cause.  Of  course 
the  conception  itself  has  been  previously  arranged  for  this 
purpose,  and  reality  slightly  covered  with  a  few  husks  just 
for  decency's  sake  has  been  placed  within  it,  so  as  to  give 
the  delightful  surprise  of  finding  it  there — as  has  been 
shown  in  Se('tion  7.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  <;liain  of 
judgments  ultimately  rests  upon  a  principle  of  transcen- 
dental or  of  metalogical  truth,  and  we  still  continue  to  ask 
why,  we  receive  no  answer  at  all,  because  the  question  has 
no  meaning,  i.e.,  it  does  not  know  what  kind  of  reason  it 
is  asking  for. 

For  the  Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason  is  the  principle  of 
all  exjilanation :  to  explain  a  thing  means,  to  reduce  its 
given  existence  or  connection  to  some  form  or  other  of 
the  Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason,  in  accordance  with  which 
form  that  existence  or  connection  necessarily  is  that  which 
it  is.  Tlie  Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason  itself,  i.e.,  the 
connection  expressed  by  it  in  any  of  its  forms,  cannot 
tlierefore  be  further  explained;  because  there  exists  no 
principle  by  which  to  explain  the  source  of  all  explanation : 
just  as  the  eye  is  unable  to  see  itself,  though  it  sees  every- 
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thing  else.  There  are  of  course  series  of  motives,  since 
the  resolve  to  attain  an  end  becomes  the  motive  for  the 
resolve  to  use  a  whole  series  of  means ;  still  this  series 
in  variably  ends  a  parte  j>riori  in  a  representation  belonj^in;;? 
to  one  of  our  two  first  classes,  in  which  lies  the  motive 
which  originally  had  the  power  to  set  this  individual  will 
in  motion.  The  fact  that  it  was  able  to  do  this,  is  a 
datum  for  knowing  the  empirical  character  here  given,  but 
it  is  iniiM)88iblc  to  answer  the  quention  why  that  particular 
motive  acts  ui)<»n  that  particular  character;  becatiw;  the 
iiii4?lligil)le  character  lies  outHide  Time  and  never  beeonies 
an  Object.  TlMTel'ore  th(5  Heries  of  motives,  an  8ueh,  findH  its 
termination  in  some  Huch  final  motive  and,  according  to  the 
nature  of  its  last  link,  passes  into  the  series  of  causes,  or 
that  of  reasons  of  knowledge:  that  is  to  say,  into  the 
former,  when  that  last  link  is  a  real  object;  into  the 
latter,  when  it  is  a  mere  conception.  / 

§  51.  Each  Science  has  for  its  Ouiding  Thread  07ie  of  the 
Forms  of  the  Principle  of  Snjjlcient  Reason  in  preference 
to  the  others. 

As  the  question  why  always  demands  a  suflScient  reason, 
and  as  it  is  the  connection  of  its  notions  according  to  the 
principle  of  sufficient  reason  which  distinguishes  science 
from  a  mere  aggregate  of  notions,  we  have  called  that 
why  the  parent  of  all  science  (§  4).  In  each  science, 
moreover,  we  find  one  of  the  forms  of  that  principle 
predominating  over  the  others  as  its  guiding-thread. 
Thus  in  pure  Mathematics  the  reason  of  being  is  the 
chief  guiding-thread  (although  the  exposition  of  the 
proofs  proceeds  according  to  the  reason  of  knowing  only)  ; 
in  ai)plied  Mathematics  the  law  of  causality  ai>pears 
together  with  it,  but  in  Physics,  Chemistry,  Geology,  i^e., 
that  law  entirely  predominates.    The  princii)le  of  sufiicient 
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reason  in  knowing  finds  vigorous  application  throughout 
all  the  sciences,  for  in  all  of  them  the  particular  is  known 
through  the  general ;  but  in  Botany,  Zoology,  Mineralogy, 
and  other  classifying  sciences,  it  is  the  chief  guide  and 
predominates  absolutely.  The  law  of  motives  (motiva^ 
tion)  is  the  chief  guide  in  History,  Politics,  Pragmatic 
Psychology,  Ac.  &c.,  when  we  consider  all  motives  and 
maxims,  whatever  they  may  be,  as  data  for  explaining 
actions — but  when  we  make  those  motives  and  maxims  the 
object-matter  of  investigation  from  the  poiut  of  view  of 
their  value  and  origin,  the  law  of  motives  becomes  the 
guide  to  Ethics.  In  my  chief  work  will  be  found  the 
highest  classification  of  the  sciences .  according  to  this 
principle.* 

§  52.  Two  principal  Res^dta, 

I  have  endeavoured  in  this  treatise  to  show  that  the 
Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason  is  a  common  expression  for 
four  completely  different  relations,  each  of  which  is  founded 
ujM>n  a  particular  law  given  a  prinri  (the  prin<:i])le  of  Hufli- 
cient  reason  !M»ing  a  Hynihcii<'al  a  priori  ])rincij)le),  Now, 
according  to  t lie  priiicij»le  of  homotji'nt'ifij,  wc  are  conii»elled 
to  asMUine  that  tln'se  four  laws,  discovered  according  to  the 
l>rinciple  of  specification,  as  they  agree  in  being  expressed 
l)y  one  and  the  same  term,  must  necessarily  spring  from 
one  and  the  same  original  quality  of  our  whole  cognitive 
faculty  as  their  common  root,  which  we  should  accordingly 
have  to  look  upon  as  the  innermost  germ  of  all  dependence, 
rclativeness,  instability  and  limitation  of  the  objects  of  our 
consciousness — itself  limit(»d  to  Sensibility,  Understanding, 
Keason,  Subject  and  Object — or  of  that  world,  which  the 
divine  Plato  repeatedly  degrades  to  the  ad  yiyv6fitvoy  ^iv 

»  "  Die  Welt  B.  W.  n.  V.,"  vol.  ii.  eh.  12,  p.  12G  of  the  2nd  edition 
(p.  139  of  the  ard  edition). 
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Kai  oiroXXv/icvov,  ovruic  Si  ohoiiron  oy  (ever  arising  and 
perishing,  but  in  fact  never  existing),  the  knowledge  of 
which  is  merely  a  Sv(a  fxtr  aitrdfjtrtwc  dXoyov,  and  which 
Christendom,  with  a  correct  instinct,  calls  tenqyoral,  after 
that  form  of  our  principle  (Time)  which  I  have  defined  as 
its  simplest  schema  and  the  prototype  of  all  limitation. 
The  general  meaning  of  the  Princii)le  of  Sufficient  Reason 
may,  in  the  main,  be  brought  back  to  this:  that  every 
thing  existing  no  matter  when  or  where,  exists  by  reason  of 
something  else.  Now,  the  Princii>le  of  Sufficient  Reason  is 
nevertheless  a  ^niori  in  all  its  forms :  that  is,  it  has  its  root 
in  our  intellect,  therefore  it  must  not  be  applied  to  the 
totality  of  existent  things,  the  Universe,  including  f  hat  in- 
tellect in  which  it  ])rcsents  itself.  For  a  world  lilce  this, 
which  presents  itself  in  virtue  of  a  2>nori  forms,  is  just  on 
that  accoimt  mere  phenomenon ;  consequently  that  which 
hoMs  good  with  reference  to  it  as  the  result  of  tliese  forms, 
cannot  be  applied  to  the  world  itself,  i,e,  to  the  thing  in 
itKclf,  representing  itself  in  that  world.  Therefore  we  can- 
not say,  **  the  world  and  all  things  in  it  exist  by  reason  of 
Komothing  else  ;**  and  this  i)roposition  is  precisely  theCos- 
niological  Proof. 

If,  by  the  present  treatise, I  have  sucjceeded  in  dedming 
the  result  just  exi)ressed,  it  seems  to  me  that  every  sj>ecu- 
lative  philosopher  who  founds  a  conclusion  upon  the  Prin- 
ciple  of  Sufficient  Reason  or  indeed  talks  of  a  reason  at  all, 
is  bound  to  specify  which  kind  of  reason  he  means.  One 
might  supi>osc  that  wherever  there  was  any  question  of  a 
reason,  this  would  be  done  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  that 
all  confusion  would  thus  be  impossible.  Only  too  often, 
however,  do  we  still  find  either  the  terms  reason  and  cause 
confounded  in  indiscriminate  use;  or  do  we  hear  basis  and 
what  is  based,  condition  and  what  is  conditioned,  imncipm 
and  jmncipiata  talked  about  in  quite  a  general  way  without 
any  nearer  determination,  perhaps  because  there  is  a  secret 
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consciousness  that  these  conceptions  are  being  used  in  an 
unauthorized  way.  Thus  even  Kant  8i)caks  of  the  thing 
in  itself  as  the  reason  *  of  the  i)henomenon,  and  also  of  a 
ground  of  the  possibility  of  all  i)henomena,'  of  an  i^itelUgible 
cause  of  phenomena,  of  an  uuhiown  ground  of  the  possi- 
bility of  the  sensuous  series  in  general,  of  a  transcendental 
object  ^  as  the  ground  of  all  phenemena  and  of  the  reason 
why  our  sensibility  should  have  this  rather  than  all  other 
supreme  conditions,  and  so  on  in  several  places.  Now  all 
this  does  not  seem  to  me  to  tally  with  those  weighty,  pro- 
foimd,  nay  immortal  words  of  his,*  **  the  contingency  *  of 
things  is  itself  mere  i)henomcnon,  and  can  lead  to  no  other 
than  the  empirical  rogressus  which  determines  i)heuomena." 

That  since  Kant  the  conceptions  reason  and  conse- 
quence, jyrinciplum  and  princiinatiun,  &c.  &c.,  have  been 
and  still  are  used  in  a  yet  more  indefinite  and  even  quite 
transcendent  sense,  everyone  must  know  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  more  recent  works  on  philosophy. 

The  following  is  my  objection  against  this  promiscuous 
employment  of  the  word  ground  (reason)  and,  with  it,  of  the 
Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason  in  general ;  it  is  likewise  the 
second  result,  intimately  connected  with  the  first,  which  the 
present  treatise  gives  concerning  its  subject-matter  proi)er. 
The  four  laws  of  our  cognitive  faculty,  of  which  the  Prin- 

'  Or  ground. 

«  Kant,**  Krit.  d.  r.  Vern.,"  Ist  edition,  pp.  561,  562,  564;  p.  690  of 
the  5tb  edition.  (Pp.  483  to  486  of  the  English  translation  by  M, 
Muller.) 

*  Ibid.  p.  540  of  1st  e<lition,  and  641  of  5th  edition.  (P.  466  of 
English  translation.) 

<  Ibid.  pp.  563  and  591  of  the  5th  edition.  (P.  485  of  English 
translation.) 

*  Empirical  contingency  is  meant,  which,  With  Kant,  signifies  as  much 
as  dependence  upon  other  things.  As  to  this,  I  refer  my  readers  to  my 
censure  in  my  "  Critique  of  Kantian  Philosophy,**  p.  524  of  the  2nd, 
and  p.  552  of  the  3rd  edition. 
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ciple  of  Sufficient  Reason  is  the  common  expression,  by 
their  common  character  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  all 
Objects  for  the  Subject  are  divided  amongst  them,  proclaim 
themselves  to  be  posited  by  one  and  the  same  primary 
quality  and  inner  peculiarity  of  our  knowing  faculty,  which 
faculty  manifests  itself  as  Sensibility,  Understanding,  and 
Reason.  Therefore,  even  if  we  imagined  it  to  be  possible 
for  a  new  Fifth  Class  of  Objects  to  come  about,  we  should 
in  that  case  likewise  have  to  assume  that  the  Principle  of 
Sufficient  Reason  would  appear  in  this  class  also  under  a 
different  form.  Notwithstanding  all  tliis,  we  still  have  no 
right  to  talk  of  an  ahttohite  reason  (ground),  nor  does  a 
reason  in  general,  any  more  than  a  triangle  in  general,  exist 
otherwise  than  as  a  conception  derived  by  means  of  discur- 
sive reflection,  nor  is  this  conception,  as  a  representation 
drawn  from  other  representations,  anything  more  than  a 
means  of  thinking  several  things  in  one.  Ni^w,  just  as 
every  triangle  must  be  either  acute-angled,  right-angled, 
or  obtuse-angled,  and  either  equilateral,  isosceles  or  scalene, 
so  also  must  every  reason  belong  to  one  or  other  of  the 
four  2)ossible  kinds  of  reasons  I  have  i)ointed  out.  More- 
over, since  we  have  only  four  well-distinguished  Classes  of 
Objects,  every  reason  must  also  belong  to  one  or  other  of 
these  four,  and  no  further  Class  being  2)ossible,  Reason 
itself  is  forced  to  rank  it  within  them ;  for  as  soon  as  we 
employ  a  reason,  we  presuppose  the  Four  Classes  as  well 
as  the  faculty  of  representing  (i.e.  the  whole  world),  and 
must  hold  ourselves  within  these  bounds,  never  transcend- 
ing them.  Should,  others,  however,  see  this  in  a  different 
light  and  opine  that  a  reason  in  general  is  anything  but  a 
conception,  derived  from  the  four  kinds  of  reasons,  which 
expresses  what  ihay  all  have  in  common,  we  might  revive 
the  controversy  of  the  Realists  and  Nominalists,  and  then 
I  should  side  with  the  latter. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE   SECOND  EDITION. 

TO  my  great  joy  I  have  lived  to  revise  even  this  little 
work,  after  a  lapse  of  nineteen  years,  and  that  joy  is 
enhanced  by  the  special  importance  of  this  treatise  for  my 
philosophy.  For,  starting  from  the  purely  empirical,  from 
the  observations  of  ^unbiassed  physical  investigators — 
themselves  following  the  clue  of  their  own  special  sciences 
— I  here  immediately  arrive  at  the  very  kernel  of  my  M<^ta- 
physic ;  I  establish  its  points  of  contact  with  thb  physiral 
sciences  and  thus  corroborate  my  fimdamental  dogma,  in 
a  sense,  as  the  arithmetician  proves  a  sum :  for  by  this  I 
not  only  confirm  it  more  closely  and  specially,  but  even 
make  it  more  clearly,  easily,  and  rightly  understood  than 
anywhere  else. 

The  improvements  in  this  new  edition  are  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  Additions ;  for  scarcely  anything  that  is 
worth  mentioning  in  the  First  Edition  has  been  left  out, 
while  I  have  inserted  many  and,  in  some  cases,  imi)ortant 
new  passages. 

But,  even  in  a  general  sense,  it  may  bo  looked  upon  as  a 
good  sign,  that  a  new  edition  of  the  present  treatise  should 
have  been  found  necessary ;  since  it  shows  that  there  is  an 
interest  in  serious  philosophy  and  confirms  the  fact  that 
the  necessity  for  real  progress  in  this  direction  is  now  more 
strongly  felt  than  ever.  This  is  based  ujion  two  circum- 
stances. The  first  is  the  unparalleled  zeal  and  activity 
displayed  in  every  branch  of  Natural  Science  which,  as 
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this  pursuit  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  people  who  have 
learned  nothinp^  else,  threatens  to  lead  to  a  gross,  stupid 
Materialism,  the  more  immediately  offensive  side  of  which 
is  less  the  moral  bestiality  of  its  ultimate  results,  than  the 
incredible  absurdity  of  its  first  principles ;  for  by  it  even 
vital  force  is  denied,  and  organic  Nature  is  dc^aded  to  a 
mere  chan<;e  play  of  ch<'nii<'al  font's.'  TIhjho  kni^^liiH  of 
the  crucible  and  retort  should  ]h*  uiimIc  to  un<h'rHlaiid,  that 
the  mere  study  of  Chemistry  qualifies  a  man  to  become  an 
apothecary,  but  not  a  i^hilosopher.  Certain  other  like- 
minded  investigators  of  Nature,  too,  must  be  taught,  that 
a  man  may  be  an  accomplished  zoologist  and  have  the 
sixty  species  of  monkeys  at  his  fingers'  ends,  yet  on  the 
whole  be  an  ignoramus  to  be  classed  with  the  vulgar,  if  he 
has  learnt  nothing  else,  save  perhaps  his  school-catechism. 
But  in  our  time  this  frequently  happens.  Men  set  them- 
selves up  for  enlighteners  of  mankind,  who  have  studied 
Chemistry,  or  Physics,  or  MiiH-ralogy  aii<l  nothing  <'lso 
under  the  sun;  to  this  they  add  thrir  only  knowhwlgc  of 
any  other  kind,  that  is  to  say,  the  little  they  may  remember 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  school-cati'chism,  and  when  they 
find  that  these  two  elenuaits  will  not  harmonize,  they 
straightway  turn  scoffers  at  religion  and  soon  l>ccome 
shallow  and  absurd  materialists/''  They  may  perhaps  have 
heard  at  colhige  of  the  existence  of  a  Plato  and  an  Aristoth*, 
of  a  Locke,  and  es|>e<;ially  of  a  Kant ;  but  as  these  folk 
never  handled  crucibles   and   retorts  or  even   stuff<,'d   a 

*  And  thiH  itifutiiation  huii  n*u<thc(l  hucIi  a  imint,  that  fM^oplo  H<'riniiMty 
itna<;ino  thcmHclvcH  to  havi*  foiiml  tlio  Uv.y  t<»  tlio  myHWry  of  tlio  vhwuvv 
and  exiiitcnce  of  this  wonderful  and  niyKteriouH  world  in  wretched 
chemical  affinilies  /  Compared  with  thiu  illuHJon  of  our  phy8ioh)gicaI 
chemists,  that  of  the  alchyinists  who  sought  after  the  philosopher's  stone, 
and  onlr  hoped  to  find  out  the  secret  of  inakinj^  gold,  was  indeed  a  mere 
trifle.     [Add.  to  ard  ed.] 

*  •*  Aut  caiechiitmus,  aut  7naterialismtuf,"  is  tlieir  watchword.  [Add.  to 
3rd  ed.] 
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monkey,  they  do  not  esteem  them  worthy  of  further  aequain*  • 
tanco.     They  prefer  calmly  to  to8H  out  of  the  window  the 
intellectual  labour  of  two  thousand  years  and  treat  the 
l)ublic  to  a  philosophy  concocted  out  of  their  own  rich 
mental  resources,  on  the  basis  of  the  catechism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  that  of  crucibles  and  retorts  or  the  catalo^'ue 
of  nionkeys  on  tlio  other.     Th(»y  otij^ht  to  be  told  in  j»laiii 
lan|^uaf,'o  that  Du^y  are  if,'iioraiiiUH4«H,  who  have  much  to 
learn  before  they  can  be  allowed  to  have  any  voice  in  tlie 
matter.  ^  Everyone,  in  fact,  who  dogmatizes  at  random,  \ 
with  the  naive  realism  of  a  child  on  such  arguments  as  1 
God,  the  soul,  the  world's  origin,  atoms,  <fec.  &c.  &c.,  as  if  1 
the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  had  been  written  in  the  moon 
and  no  copy  had  foundits  way  to  our  planet — is  simply  one 
of  the  vulgar.    Send  him  into  the  servants'  hall,  where  his 
wisdom  will  best  find  a  market.*  , 

The  other  eircaimstance  which  calls  for  a  real  progress 
in  j»hiloHophy,  is  the  Ht<'ady  growth  of  unbeli(jf  in  th*^  faeo 
of  all  tlie  hypocritical  disHcnibling  and  the  outward  con- 
formity to  the  Church.  This  unbelief  necessarily  and  un- 
avoidably goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  growing  expansion 
of  empirical  and  historical  knowledge.  It  threatens  to 
destroy  not  only  the  form,  but  even  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
(a  si)irit  whi(;h  has  a  much  wider  reach  than  Christianity 
itself),  and  to  deliver  up  nuinkind  to  vioral  materialism — a 
thing  even  more  dang«»rous  than  the  chenii(;al  nutterialism 
already  mentioned.  And  nothing  plays  more  into  the 
hands  of  this  unbelief,  than  the  Tartuilianism  dn  rUjuviir 

*  There  too  he  will  meet  with  iK»ople  who  fling  about  wordtiof  foreign 
origin,  which  they  have  eaiight  up  without  understanding  them,  just  on 
readily  as  he  doea  himself,  when  he  talks  about  " /c/ca/t^//t "  without 
knowing  what  it  means,  mostly  therefore  using  the  word  instead  of 
Spiritualism  (which  being  Healism,  is  the  ojiposite  to  Idealism).  IIumlro<ls 
of  examples  of  this  kind  iKJsides  other  quid  pro  quo^f  are  to  bo  found 
in  books,  and  critical  |>erio<licul8.     [Add.  to  ard  ed.] 
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impudently  'flaunting  itself  everywhere  just  now,  whose 
clumsy  disciples,  fee  in  hand,  hold  forth  with  such  unction 
and  emphasis,  that  their  voices  penetrate  even  into  learned, 
critical  reviews  issued  bv  Academies  and  Universities,  and 
into  physiological  as  well  as  philosophical  books,  where 
however,  being  quite  in  their  wrong  place,  they  only  damage 
their  own  cause  by  rousing  indignation.^  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances as  these,  it  is  gratifying  to  see  the  public  betray 
an  interest  in  philosophy. 

I  have  nevertheless  one  sad  piece  of  news  to  communi- 
cate to  our  professors  of  j)hilosophy.  Their  Caspar  Hauser 
(according  to  Dorguth)  whom  they  had  so  carefully 
secreted,  so  securely  walled  up  for  nearly  forty  years,  that 
no  sound  could  betray  his  existence  to  the  world — their 
Caspar  Hauser — I  say,  has  escaped !  He  has  escaped  and 
is  running  about  in  the  world  ; — some  even  say  he  is 
a  prince.  In  plain  language,  the  misfortune  they  feared 
more  than  anything  has  come  to  pass  aft<'r  all.  In  spite  of 
their  having  done  their  best  to  j)rev('nt  ii  for  more  than  a 
generation  by  a<'ting  with  united  forctj,  with  rare  constamiy, 
secreting  and  ignoring  to  a  degree  that  is  without  example, 
my  books  are  beginning  and  henceforth  will  continue  to  be 
read.  Legor  et  legar :  there  is  no  help*  for  it.  This  is 
ntally  dreadful  and  most  inopportune  ;  nay,  it  is  a  positive 
fatality,  not  to  say  calamity.  Is  this  the  recompense  for 
all  their  faithful,  snug  secn^cy ;  for  having  held  so  firmly 
and  unitedly  together  ?  Poor  time-servers !  What  becomes 
of  Horace's  assurance  :— 

**VMii(iMi  tutttHllontio 

Mi.rt«», ?  " 

« 

For  verily  they  have  not  been  deficient  in  faithful  reticence ; 
rather  do  they  excel  in  this  rjuality  wherever  they  scent 

•  Thoy  ought  ©vorywhore  to  be  shown  that  their  boliof  ih  not  believed 
In.    [Add.  to  nrd  ed.] 
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merit.    And,  after  all,  it  is  no  doubt  the  cleverest  artifice ; 
for  what  no  one  knows,  is  as  though  it  did  not  exist. 
Whether  the  merces  will  remain  quite  so  tuta,  seems  rather 
doubtful — unless  we  are  to  take  merces  in  a  had  sense ;  and 
for  this  the  support  of  many  a  classical  authority  might 
certainly  be  found.   These  gentlemen  had  seen  quite  rightly 
that  the  only  means  to  be  used  against  my  writings,  was 
to  secrete  them  from  the  public  by  maintaining  profound 
silence  concerning  thcni,  while  they  kept  up  a  loud  noise  at 
the   birth   of   every   misshai)en  offspring   of  professorial 
philosophy  ;  as  the  voice  of  the  new-born  Zeus  was  drownt'd 
in  days  of  yore  by  the  clashing  of  the  cymbals  of  the 
Corybantes.     But   this  expedient   is   now  used   up ;    the 
secret  is  out — the  public  has  discovered  me.     The  rage  of 
our  professors  of  philosophy  at  this  is  great,  but  powerless ; 
for  their  only  effective  resource,  so  long  successfully  em- 
ployed, being  exhausted,  no  snarling  can  avail  any  longer 
against  my  influence,  and  in  vain  do  they  now  take  this,  or 
that,  or  the  other  attitude.     They  have  certainly  succeeded, 
80  far  as  the  gtinc-ration  which  was  properly  8p(jaking  con- 
ten)poran<?ous  with  my  philosophy,  went  to  the  grave  in 
ignorance  of  it.     But  this  was  a  mere  postponement,  and 
Time  has  kept  its  word,  as  it  always  does. 

Now  there  are  two  reasons  why  these  gentlemen  **  in 
the  philosophical  trade*' — as  they  call  themselves  with 
incredible  naivdr, — hate  my  philosophy.  The  first  of 
them  is,  that  my  writings  spoil  the  taste  of  the  public  for 
tisHues  of  empty  phraH(?8,  for  a(;e-umulation8  of  unmeaning 
words  pihid  one  upon  another,  for  hollow,  supi'rfieial, 
brain-racking  twad<lh',  for  Christian  dogmaticjs  under  the 
disguise  of  the  most  wearisome  MetaphysicH,  for  sys- 
tenuitized  Philistinism  of  the  flattest  kind  made  to  rei)re- 
sent  Ethi<'.8  and  even  a(HM)ni[»anied  by  instructions  for 
card-playing  and  dancing — in  short,  they  unfit  my  readers 
for  the  whole  method  of  philosophising  a  la  vieille  fcmme. 
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which  has  scared  bo  many  for  ever  from  the  pursuit  of 
pliilosophj. 

The  Bccond  reason  is,  that  our  (gentlemen  *'  in  the  trade  " 
are  abHohitely  bound  in  conscience  not  to  let  my  philosophy 
])aHB  and  are  therefore  debarred  from  usin^  it  for  the 
bi*nefit  of  *'  the  trade ;  *' — and  this  they  even  heartily  rcf^ret ; 
for  my  abundance  mi^^ht  have  been  admirably  turned  to 
OfTount  for  the  beiiefit  of  their  own  tK'edy  poverty.  But 
even  if  it  eonbiitied  the  ^nuttcHi  hoiinlH  of  hiunan  windom 
ever  tiiHMirthed,  my  do<'.trine  could  never  find  favour  with 
th4»m  either  now  or  in  the  futuni ;  for  \i  in  almolutely 
wantin^(  in  all  Speculative  Theoloj^y  and  Rational  rsycho- 
lo^y*  and  these,  just  these,  are  the  very  breath  of  life  to 
these  gentlemen,  the  sine  qua  non  of  their  existence.  For 
they  are  anxious  before  all  thinj^s  in  heaven  and  on  earth, 
to  hold  their  official  appointments,  and  these  appointments 
denmnd  l>efore  all  things  in  heaven  and  cm  earth  a  Specu- 
laiive  Theology  and  a  liational  Psychology  ;  eHra  hrc  non 

Idatnr  solus,  Tlujology  there  must  and  shall  be,  no  matter 
when<'e  it  come ;  Moses  and  the  Prophets  must  be  made 
out  to  l>e  in  llie  right:  this  is  the  highest  principle  in 
j)hilosopliy;  and  there  nnist  Im;  Katioiial  pNyrhol<»gy  to 
l)oot,  as  is  proper.  N<»w  tlirre  is  n<»ihing  of  the  sort  to  Ix) 
found  either  in  Kant*s  philosophy  or  in  mine.  For,  as 
we  all  know,  the  most  cogent  theological  argumentation 
shivers  to  atoms  like  a  glass  thrown  at  a  wall,  when  it  is 
brought  into  contact  with  Kant's  Critique  of  all  Specula- 
tive Theology,  and  under  his  hands  not  a  shred  remains 
entire  of  the  whole  tissue  of  National  Ps^^chology !  As  to 
myself,  being  the  bold  continuer  of  Kant's  j>liilosophy,  I 
have  entin»ly  <lon<J  away  with  all  Hpecidative  Tln'ology  and 
all  national  Psychology,  as  is  only  consistent  and  honest.' 
On  the  other  hand,  the  task  incumbent  upon  University 

*  For  revelation  goes  for  nothing  in  philiisopliy  •  tJiereforo  a  philo- 
•oplicr  must  before  all  things  be  an  unbeliever.    [Add.  to  iird.  cd.]. 
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Philosophy  is  at  bottom  this :  to  set  forth  the  chief  funda- 
mental  truths  belonf^ing  to  the  Catechism  under  the  veil 
of  some  very  abstract,  abstruse  and  difficult,  therefore 
painfully  wearisome  formulas  and  sentences ;  wherefore, 
however  confused,  intricate,  strange  and  eccentric  the 
matter  may  seem  at  first  sight,  these  truths  invariably 
reveal  themselves  as  its  keruel.  This  proceeding  may  be 
UHefuI,  though  to  me  it  is  unknown.  All  I  know  is,  that 
l>hnoHophy,  ix,  thc^  search  after  truth — I  mean  ilie  truth 
KUT  i(o\(iyf  by  wliich  the  most  sublime  and  important  dis- 
cl<»sureH,  more  precious  than  anything  else  to  the  human 
race,  are  imderstood — will  never  advance  a  step,  nay,  an 
inch,  by  means  of  such  manoeuvring,  by  which  its  course 
is  on  the  contrary  impeded;  therefore  I  found  out  long 
ago  that  University  philosophy  is  the  enemy  of  all  genuine 
philosophy.  Now,  this  being  the  state  of  the  case,  when  a 
really  honest  philosophy  arises,  which  seriously  has  truth 
for  its  sole  aim,  must  not  these  gentlemen  "  of  the  philo- 
sophical trade  "  feel  as  might  stage-knights  in  paste-board 
armour,  were  a  knight  suddenly  to  appear  in  the  midst  of 
them  clad  in  rtjal  armour,  who  made  the  stage- floor  creak 
mider  his  ponderous  tread  ?  Such  philosophy  as  this  viust 
therefore  be  bad  and  false  and  consequently  places  these 
gentlemen  '*  of  the  trade  '*  under  the  painful  obligation  of 
playing  the  part  of  him  who,  in  order  to  appear  what  he 
is  not,  cannot  allow  others  to  pass  for  what  they  really  are. 
Out  of  all  this  however  there  unrolls  itself  the  amusing 
spectacle  we  enjoy,  when  these  gentlemen,  now  that  ignoring 
has  unfortunately  come  to  an  end,  after  forty  years,  at 
last  begin  to  measure  me  by  their  own  puny  standard  and 
jMiss  judgment  upon  me  from  the  heights  of  their  wisdom, 
as  though  they  were  amply  qualified  to  do  so  by  their 
office  ;  but  they  are  most  amusing  of  all  when  they  assume 
airs  of  superiority  towards  me. 

Their  abhorrence  of  Kant,  though  less  openly  expressed. 
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is  scarcolj  less  great  than  thoir  liatrcd  of  mo ;  precisely 
because  all  speculative  Theology  and  all  Rational  Psycho- 
logy — the  bread-winners  of  these  gentlemen — have  been 
undermined,  not  to  say  irrevocably  ruined,  by  him  in  the 
eyes  of  all  serious  thinkers.  What !  Not  hate  him  ?  him, 
who  has  made  their  **  trade  in  philosophy  **  so  difficult  to 
them,  that  they  hardly  see  how  to  pull  througli  honourably ! 
So  Kant  and  I  are  accordingly  both  bad,  and  these  gentle- 
men quite  overlook  us.  For  nearly  forty  years  they  have 
not  deigned  to  cast  a  glance  upon  me,  and  now  they  look 
down  condescendingly  upon  Kant  from  the  lieights  of  their 
wisdom,  smiling  in  pity  at  his  errors.  This  policy  is  both 
very  wise  and  very  profitable ;  since  they  are  thus  able  to 
hold  forth  at  their  ease  volume  after  volume  upon  God 
and  the  soul,  as  if  these  were  personalities  with  whom 
they  were  intimately  acquainted,  and  to  discourse  upon  the 
relation  in  which  the  former  stands  to  the  world  and  the 
latter  to  the  body,  just  as  if  there  had  never  been  such  a 
thing  as  a  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.  When  once  the 
Critique  of  Pure  Reason  is  done  away  with,  all  will  go  on 
splendidly !  Now  it  is  for  this  end  that  they  have  been 
endeavouring  for  many  years  quietly  and  gradually  to  set 
Kant  aside,  to  make  him  obsolete,  nay,  to  turn  up  their 
noses  at  him,  and  one  being  encouraged  by  the  other  in 
this,  they  are  becoming  bolder  every  day.*  They  have  no 
opposition  to  fear  from  their  own  colleagues,  since  they  all 
have  the  same  aims  and  the  same  mission  and  all  together 
form  a  numerous  coterie,  the  brilliant  members  of  which, 
coram  pojmlo,  bow  and  scrape  to  each  other  on  all  sides. 
Thus  by  degrees  things  have  come  to  such  a  point,  that 
the  wretchedest  compilers  of  manuals  have  the  presumption 
to  treat  Kant*s  grand,  immortal  discoveries  as  antiquated 
errors,   nay,   calmly  to   set  them   aside   with   the   most 

^  One  always  sayH  the  other  is  right,  so  that  the  public  in  its  simplicity 
at  last  imagines  them  really  to  be  ri^ht.    [Add.  to  3rd  ed.] 
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ludicrous  arrogance  and  most  impudent  dicta  of  their  own, 
which  they  nevertheless  lay  down  under  the  disguise  of 
argumentation,  because  they  know  they  may  count  upon  a 
credulous  public,  to  whom  Kant*s  writings  are  not  known.' 
And  this  is  what  happens  to  Kant  on  the  part  of  writers, 
whose  total  incapacity  strikes  us  in  every  page,  not  to 
say  every  line,  we  read  of  their  unmeaning,  stupefying 
verbiage  !  Were  this  to  go  on  much  longer,  Kant  would 
present  the  si)ectacle  of  the  dead  lion  being  kicked  by  the 
donkey.  Even  in  France  there  is  no  lack  of  fellow-workers 
inspired  by  a  similar  orthodoxy,  who  are  labouring  towards 
the  same  end.  A  eertain  M.  Barthclemy  do  St.  Hilaire, 
for  instance,  in  a  lecture  delivered  in  the  Acadhnie  des 
Sciences  Morales  in  April,  1850,  has  presumed  to  criticize 
Kant  with  an  air  of  condescension  and  to  use  most  im- 
proper language  in  speaking  of  him;  luckily  however  in 
such  a  way,  that  no  one  could  fail  to  see  the 'underlying 
purpose.^ 

Now  others  among  our  German  "traders  in  philosophy" 
again  try  to  get  rid  of  the  obnoxious  Kant  in  a  different 
way :  instead  of  attacking  his  philosophy  i>oint-blank,  they 
rather  seek  to  undermine  the  foundations  on  which  it  is 
built.  Tliese  i)eople  however  are  so  utterly  forsaken  by  all 
the  gods  and  by  all  power  of  judgment,  that  they  atta<  k 
a  priori  truths :  that  is  to  say,  truths  as  old  as  the  human 
understanding,  nay,  which  constitute  that  understanding 

•  Hero  it  is  especially  Ernst  Reinhold*s  "System  of  Metaphysics** 
(3rd  edition,  1854)  that  I  have  in  my  eye.  In  my  "  Parerga  '*  I  have 
explained  how  it  conies,  that  brain-perverting  books  like  this  go  through 
several  editions.  See  "Parerga,"  vol.  i.  p.  171  (2nd  edition,  vol.  i. 
p.  194). 

^  Nevertheless,  by  Zeus,  all  such  gentlemen,  in  France  as  well  as 
Germany,  should  he  taught  that  Philosophy  has  a  difTeront  mission  from 
that  of  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  We  must  let  them  clearly 
see  before  all  things  that  we  have  no  faith  in  their  faith — from  this 
follows  what  we  think  of  them.    [Add.  to  3rd  ed.] 
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itself,  and  which  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  contradict 
without  declaring  war  against  that  understanding  also. 
So  great  however  is  the  courage  of  these  gentlemen.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  I  know  of  three,*  and  I  am  afraid  there  are  a 
good  many  more  at  work  at  this  undermining  process, 
who  have  the  incredible  presumption  to  maintain  the  a 
poeteriori  origin  of  Space  as  a  consequence,  a  mere  rela- 
tion, of  the  objects  within  it ;  for  they  assert  that  Space 
and  Time  are  of  empirical  origin  and  attached  to  those 
bodies,  so  that  [according  to  them]  Space  first  arises 
through  our  perception  of  the  juxtaposition  of  bodies  and 
Time  likewise  through  our  perception  of  the  succession  of 
changes  (sancta  simplicitas  !  as  if  the  words  "  collateral " 
and  "  successive  "  would  have  any  sense  for  us  without  the 
antecedent  intuitions  of  Space  and  of  Time  to  give  them  a 
meaning) ;  consequently,  that  if  there  were  no  bodies,  there 
would  be  no  Space,  therefore  if  they  disappeared  Space 
also  must  lapse,  and  that  if  all  changes  were  to  stop,  Time 
also  would  stop.* 

And  such  stuff  as  this  is  gravely  taught  fifty  years  after 
Kant's  death !  The  aim  of  it  is,  as  we  know,  to  undermine 
Kantian  philosoi>hy,  and  certainly  if  these  propositions 
were  true,  one  stroke  would  suffice  to  overthrow  it.     For- 

*  (a)  I{4)itcnkranz,  *'Meine  Keform  der  llegolschcn  Pliilosophie,'*  1852, 
especially  p.  41,  in  u  pom])OU8,  dictiitoriul  tone  :  '*  I  buvc  explicitly  stiid, 
that  Space  and  Time  would  not  exist  if  Matter  did  not  exist.  J^Ahev 
Kpreail  out  within  itself  first  constitutes  real  Space,  and  the  movement 
of  this  a;ther  and  conse(juent  real  genesis  of  everything  individual  and 
separate,  constitutes  real  Time.'*  {b)  L.  Noack,  "  Die  Theologie  als 
Heligionsphilosophie,'*  1853,  pp.  8,  9.  (c)  V.  Keuchlin-Meldegg. 
Two  reviews  of  Oersted's  **Geist  in  der  Natur"  in  the  Heidelberg 
Annals,  Nov.-Deci,  1850,  and  May- June,  1854. 

^  Time  is  the  condition  of  the  possibiliii/  of  succession,  which  could 
neither  take  place,  nor  be  understood  by  us  and  expressed  in  words, 
without  Time.  And  Space  is  likewise  the  condition  of  the  possibilitj/  of 
juxtaposition,  and  Transcendental  Esthetic  is  the  proof  that  these  c*on- 
ditions  have  their  seat  in  the  constitution  of  our  head.    [Add.  to  3rd  ed.] 
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tunately  however  these  assertions  are  of  a  kind  which  is 
met  by  derision  rather  than  by  serious  refutation.     For,  in 
them,  the  question  is  one  of  heresy,  not  so  much  against 
Kantian  philosophy,  as  against  common  sense ;  and  they 
are  not  so  much  an  attack  upon  any  particular  philoso- 
phical dogma,  as  upon  an  a  priori  truth  which,  as  such, 
constitutes  human   understanding    itself,   and   therefore 
must  be  instantaneously  evident  to  every  one  who  is  in  his 
senses,  just  as  much  as  that  2x2  =  4.   Fetch  me  a  i)easant 
from  the  plough ;  make  the  question  intelligible  to  him ; 
and  he  will  tell  you,  that  even  if  all  things  in  Heaven  and 
on  Earth  were  to  vanish,  Space  would  nevertheless  remain, 
and  that  if  all  changes  in  Heaven  and  on  Earth  were  to 
cease,  Time  would  nevertheless  flow  on.     Compared  with 
German   pseudo-philosophers   like   these,  how  estimable 
does  a  man  like  the  French  i)hysicist  Pouillct  aj»i)ear,  who, 
though  he  never  troubles  his  head  about  Metaphysics,  is 
careful  to  incorporate  two  long  paragraphs,  one  on  VEsjmce, 
the  other  on  le  Temps,  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  well- 
known  Manual,  on  which  public  instruction  in  Fmnce  is 
based,  where  he  shows  that  if  all  Matter  were   annihi- 
lated. Space  would  still  remain,  and  that  Space  is  infinite ; 
and  that  if  all  changes  ceased,  Time  would  still  pursue  its 
course  without  end.     Now  here  he  does  not  api)eal,  as  in 
all  other  cases,  to  experience,  because  in  this  case  expe- 
rience is  not  possible;  yet  he  speaks  with  apodeictic  cer- 
tainty.    For,  as  a  physicist,  professing  a  sciencjc  which  is 
absolutely  immanent — i,e,  Umited  to  the   reality  that  is 
empirically  given — it  never  comes  into  his  head  to  inquire 
whence  he  knows  all  this.     It  did  come  into  Kant's  head, 
and  it  was  this  very  problem,  clothed  by  him  in  the  severe 
form  of  an  inquiry  as  to  the  possibility  of  synthetical  a 
priori  judgments,  that  became  the  starting-point  and  the 
corner-stone  of  his  immortal  discoveries,  or  in  other  words, 
of  Transcendental  Philosophy  which,  precisely  by  answering 
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this  question  and  others  related  to  it,  shows  what  is  the 
nature  of  that  empirical  reality  itself.^ 

And  seventy  years  after  the  Critique  of  Pure  Beason 
had  appeared  and  filled  the  world  with  its  fame,  these 
gentlemen  dare  to  serve  up  such  gross  absurdities,  which 
were  done  away  with  long  ago,  and  to  return  to  former 
barbarism.  If  Kant  were  to  come  back  and  see  all  this 
mischief,  he  would  feel  like  Moses  on  returning  from 
Mount  Sinai,  when  he  found  his  people  worshipping  the 
golden  calf,  and  dashed  the  Tables  to  pieces  in  his  anger. 
But  if  Kant  were  to  take  things  as  tragically  as  Moses,  I 
should  console  him  with  the  words  of  Jesus  Sirach :  '^  "  He 
that  telleth  a  tale  to  a  fool  speaketh  to  one  in  a  slum)>er ; 

•  In  the  St'holium  to  the  eighth  of  the  definitions  he  has  placed  at  the 
top  of  his  "  Principia,"  Newton  quite  rightly  distinguishes  abnolufc,  that 
is,  etnpty^  from  rwlutive,  or  tilled  Time,  and  likewise  absolute  from  relative 
Space,  lie  says,  p.  11  :  TempuSy  spatiutn,  locum^  motuitiy  ut  omtiibiis 
nodasiMay  non  dvfinio,  yofandtim  faffien  quod \VLi)V8{ihiii  is,  professors 
like  those  I  have  been  mentioning)  quantitatcs  hasce  non  alitcr  qiiam  ex 
relatione  ad  svnsihilla  concijnat,  Et  hide  oriiintur  praejudicia  qiuicdamy 
quihus  iollendis  convenit  easdem  in  absolutas  et  niativasy  veras  et  ap' 
parentesy  maJhenuiticas  et  vidgarcs  dUtinyui.     And  again  (p.  12): 

I.  Temptts  ahsolutumy  virum  et  mathematicttmy  in  ^e  et  natura  sua 
sine  relatione  ad  externum  quodviSy  aequahilitir  fluity  alioqtie  nomine 
dicittir  Duratio:  relativum,  appareus  et  vulqare  est  sejisibilis  et  externa 
quaevis  Durationis  per  motu/n  mensura  {seu  accurata  sen  inaequahilis) 
qiid  vulgus  vice  vcri  t(wpc/ris  utitur  ;  ut  Hora,  Diesy  McnsLs,  Annus. 

II.  Spatium  absolutuniy  natura  sua  sine  relatione  ad  externum  quod- 
visy  scfiiper  inanet  similarc  et  immobile:  relativu?n  est  spatii  hujus  men" 
sura  seu  dimensio  quaelibet  mobiliSy  quae  a  sensibus  nostris  per  situm 
s*tum  ad  corpora  dtjinitury  et  a  vulgo  pro  spatio  immobili  iisurpatur : 
uti  dimetisio  spatii  subterraneiy  aerei  vel  coelestis  dcfinita  per  situm  suum 
ad  tvrram. 

But  even  Newton  never  dreamt  of  asking  how  we  know  these  two 
infinite  entities,  Space  and  Time  ;  since,  as  he  here  impresses  on  us,  they 
do  not  fall  within  the  range  of  the  senses ;  and  how  we  know  them  more- 
over st»  intimately,  that  we  are  able  to  indicate  their  whole  nature  and 
rule  down  to  the  minutest  detail.    [Add.  to  3rd  ed.] 

'  Ecclesiasticus  xxii.  8. 
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when  lie  hath  told  his  tale,  he  will  say,  *  What  is  the 
matter?*"  For  that  diamond  in  Kant's  crown.  Transcen- 
dental iBsthetic,  never  has  existed  for  these  gentlemen — 
it  is  tacitly  set  aside,  as  nori'avenue,  I  wonder  what  they 
think  Nature  means  by  producing  the  rarest  of  all  her 
works,  a  great  mind,  one  among  so  many  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions, if  the  worshipful  company  of  numskulls  are  to  be 
able  at  their  pleasure  and  by  their  mere  counter-assertion 
to  annul  the  weightiest  doctrines  emanating  from  that 
mind,  let  alone  to  treat  them  with  disregard  and  do  as  if 
they  did  not  exist. 

But  this  degenerate,  barbarous  state  of  philosophy  which, 
in  the  present  day,  emboldens  every  tyro  to  hold  forth  at 
random  upon  subjects  that  have  puzzled  the  greatest 
minds,  is  precisely  a  consequence  still  remaining  of  the 
impunity  with  which — thanks  to  the  connivance  of , our  pro- 
fessors of  philosophy — that  audacious  scribbler,  Hegel,  has 
been  allowed  to  flood  the  market  with  his  monstrous 
vagaries  and  so  to  pass  for  the  greatest  of  all  philosophers 
for  the  last  thirty  years  in  Germany.  Every  one  of  course 
now  thinks  himself  entitled  to  serve  up  confidently  any- 
thing that  may  happen  to  come  into  his  sparrow's 
brain. 

Tlierefore,  as  I  have  said,  the  gentlemen  of  the  'philo- 
sophical trade '  are  anxious  before  all  things  to  obliterate 
Kant's  i>hilosophy,  in  order  to  be  able  to  return  to  the 
muddy  canal  of  the  old  dogmatism  and  to  talk  at  random 
to  their  heart's  content  upon  the  favourite  subjects  which 
are  specially  recommended  to  them :  just  as  if  nothing  had 
happened  and  neither  a  Kant  nor  a  Critical  Philosophy 
had  ever  come  into  the  world.*  Tlie  affected  veneration 
for,  and  laudation  of,  Leibnitz  too,  which  has  been  showing 
itself  everywhere  for  some  years,  proceed  from  the  same 

'  For  Kant  has  disclosed  the  dreadful  truth,  that  philosopliy  must  be 
quite  a  different  thing  from  Jewish  mythology.     [Add  to  ard  ed.] 
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source.  They  like  to  place  him  in  a  line  with,  nay  above, 
Kant,  having  at  times  the  assurance  to  call  him  the 
greatest  of  all  German  philosophers.  Now,  compared  with 
Kant,  Leibnitz  is  a  poor  rushlijj^ht.  Kant  is  a  master- 
mind, to  whom  mankind  is  indebted  for  the  discovery  of 
never-to-be-forgotten  truths.  One  of  his  chief  merits  is 
precisely,  to  have  delivered  us  from  Leibnitz  and  his  subtle- 
ties :  from  pre-established  harmonies,  monads  and  identitas 
indlscemibilium.  Kant  has  made  pliilosophy  serious  and  I 
am  keeping  it  so.  That  these  gentlemen  should  think  dif- 
ferently is  easily  explained ;  for  has  not  Leibnitz  a  central 
Monad  and  a  Theodicee  also,  with  which  to  deck  it  out  ? 
Now  this  is  quite  to  the  taste  of  my  gentlemen  *  of  the 
philosophical  trade.'  It  does  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
earning  a  honest  livelihood;  it  allows  one  to  subsist; 
whereas  such  a  thing  as  Kant's  "  Critique  of  all  Speculative 
Theology,"  makes  one's  hair  stand  on  end.  Kant  is  con- 
sequently a  wrong-headed  man  and  one  to  be  set  aside. 
Vivat  Leibnitz !  Vivat  the  *  philosophical  trade !  *  Vivat 
old  woman's  philosophy !  These  geutlemou  really  imagine 
that,  according  to  the  standard  of  their  own  petty  aims,  they 
can  obscure  what  is  good,  disparage  what  is  great,  and 
accredit  what  is  false.  They  may  perhaps  succeed  in 
doing  so  for  a  time,  but  certainly  not  in  the  long  run,  nor 
with  impunity.  Notwithstanding  all  their  machinations 
and  spiteful  ignoring  of  me  for  forty  years,  have  not 
even  I  at  last  made  my  way  ?  During  those  forty  years 
however  I  have  learnt  to  appreciate  Chamfort's  words : 
"  En  examinant  la  ligue  des  sots  centre  lea  gens  d' esprit,  on 
croirait  voir  nne  conspiration  de  valets  pour  ecarter  lea 
maitres** 

We  do  not  care  to  have  much  to  do  with  those  whom  we 
dislike.  One  of  the  consequences  of  this  antipathy  for 
Kant,  therefore,  has  been  an  incredible  ignorance  of  his 
doctrines.     I  can  scarcely  believe  my  eyes  at  times,  when 
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I  see  certain  proofs  of  this  ignorance,  and  must  here  sup* 
port  my  assertion  by  a  few  examples.  First  let  me  present 
a  very  singular  specimen,  though  it  is  now  some  years  old. 
In  Professor  Michelet's  "  Anthropology  and  Psychology  " 
(p.  444),  he  states  Kant's  Categorical  Imperative  in  the 
following  words  :  "  thou  must,  for  thou  canst "  (du  aolUt, 
denn  du  kannet).  This  cannot  be  a  lapsus  calami,  for  he 
again  states  it  in  the  same  words  in  his  **  History  of  the 
Development  of  Modem  German  Philosophy"  (p.  38),^ 
published  three  years  later.  Letting  alone  the  fact  that  he 
appears  to  have  studied  Kantian  philosopliy  in  Schiller's 
epigrams,  he  has  thus  turned  the  thing  upside  down,  and 
exi)ressed  exactly  the  opposite  of  Kant's  argument ;  evidently 
without  having  the  slightest  inkling  of  what  Kant  meant 
by  that  postulate  of  Freedom  on  the  basis  of  his  Categorical 
Imperative.  None  of  Professor  Michelet's  colle;igues,  to 
my  knowledge,  have  pointed  out  this  mistake,  'but  •*  haiic 
veniam  damns,  pedmusque  vicissim.** — Another  more  recent 
instance.  The  above  mentioned  reviewer  of  Oersted's  book 
(see  note  2.  p.  ix),  to  whose  title  the  present  treatise  un- 
fortunately had  to  stand  godfather,  comes  in  that  work  on 
the  sentence  that  **  bodies  are  si)aces  filled  with  force" 
(krafterfiillte  Rdume),  This  is  new  to  him  ;  so  without 
the  faintest  suspicion  that  he  has  to  do  with  a  far-famed 
Kantian  dogma,  and  taking  this  for  a  paradoxical  opinion 
of  Oersted's,  he  attacks  it  and  argues  against  it  bravely, 
persistently  and  rei)eatedly  in  both  his  reviews,  which  ap- 
peared at  an  interval  of  three  years  from  one  another, 
using  arguments  like  these :  **  Force  canuot  fill  Space  without 
something  substantial,  Matter ; "  then  again  three  years 
later :    **  Force  in  Space  does  not  yet  constitute  any  thing. 

*  Another  instance  of  Michelet's  ignorance  is  to  be  found  in  Schopen- 
hauer's posthumous  writings,  see  *•  Aus  Arthur  Scliopeiihnuer's  hand- 
schriftlichem  Nachlass,"  Leipzig,  A.  Brockhaus,  1804,  p.  a27.  [Editor's 
note.] 
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For  Force  to  fill  Space,  there  must  be  Substance,  Matter.  A 
mere  force  can  never  fill.  Matter  muKt  bo  there  for  it  to 
fill." — Bravo !  my  cobbler  would  ubc  just  such  arguments 
as  tlM'se.' — Wlirn  I  sue  njmrimhm  vrvilifUmlH  of  this  sort,  I 
Ih'^iii  f/O  liavo  my  iiiiH^ivin^s  wIm^Uht  I  did  not  <lo  th<)  man 
iiijuHticfi*  by  nattiiii^  liiru  amonj^  tlioso  who  oiidruvour  to 
und<*rmine  Kant ;  but  in  tliis,  to  be  sure,  I  had  in  view  his 
assertions  that  **  Space  is  but  the  relation,  the  juxtaposition 
of  things,"*  and  that  "Space  is  a  relation  in  which  things 
stand,  a  juxtaposition  of  things.  Tliis  juxtaposition  ceases 
to  bo  a  conc;<ption  as  soon  as  the  conception  of  Matter 
ceases/*  *  For  he  might  possibly  have  peniHMl  these  sen- 
t4»nees  in  sheer  innoc<*ncM?,  since  he  may  have  known  no  more 
of  the  " Transe<'nd<?ntal  Aesthetic;"  than  of  the  "Meta- 
physical First  Principles  of  Natnral  Heienee;"  thongh  to 
be  sure,  this  would  he  rallH*rexlraor<linary  foraprofensorof 
philosophy.  Now.a-days  however  we  nniHt  not  he  snrpris«jd 
at  anytliing.  For  all  knowledge  of  Critical  PliiloH(»|diy  has 
di(;d  out,  in  spite  of  its  being  the  latest  true  philoHophy  that 
has  ap|H;ared,  and  a  <loctrine  withal,  that  has  made  a  revolu- 
tion and  e|M><!h  in  human  knowledge  and  thought.  Now 
therefore,  since  it  has  overthrown  all  previous  systems,  and 
sine<*  the  knowh'dgix*  of  it  has  di(*d  out,  philosophising  no 
long<;r  proceeds  on  the  basis  of  any  ot  the  doetrines  pro- 
]M>unded  by  the  griMit  minds  of  tht*  past,  hut  hetjomes  a 
nn'ro  ran<lom  untutored  pnxrcMs,  having  an  ordinary  <Mlu<'a- 
tioii  and  the  eat4*ehism  for  its  foun<lation.  Now  that  I  have 
Ntartle<l  them  however, our  professors  nnty  peihaps  take  to 
studying    Kant's   wt/rks   again.     Htilt   lii<;hlenh<*rg   says: 

I  Till*  NUtiHf  riivicwor  (Von  Uffiichliti-McMc^^)  wIimi  Iiu  «)X|>oiinfl«  th« 
dr>clrhi«)H  ol'tlio  pliiloHophiM'M  coii('urninf<  Ciod  in  lliu  AiigiiHt  number  of 
the  llifidfllxTtf  AnniilM  (1855),  p,  57U;  ttuyn:  '*  In  Kant,  (irxl  in  u  Xhxwy; 
in  IfHolf  wliMfli  nmnot  bo  known."  In  bin  rfvi<?w  of  FraucnHtjuIt's 
''Li'tt4*rtt"  mtb«*lk*i(b'lber^  AnnulHof  May  nti(I.Jun«'(18r)5)bu  Huyi  that 
th<?re  !•  no  knowbMlgo  h  priori,    [Add.  to  3nl  <h1.] 

*  C.  I.  p.  SOU.  "  p.  1»0H. 
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**  Past  a  certain  age»  I  think  it  as  impossible  to  learn 
Kantian  Philosophy  as  to  learn  rope-dancing." 

I  should  certainly  not  have  condescended  to  record  the 
sins  of  ihese  si ti tiers  had  not  the  interests  of  truth 
recjuired  that  I  slionld  do  ho,  in  order  to  show  the  state 
of  degradati(»n  at  whi(;h  Gfrniau  IMiilosopliy  has  arriv«;d 
fifty  years  after  Kant's  death  in  consequenco  of  the 
machinations  of  the  gentlemen  *  of  the  trade/  and  also  to 
show  what  would  result,  if  these  puny  minds,  who  know 
nothing  hut  tlujir  own  ends,  were  to  be  sulTered  without 
hindrance  to  checik  tho  influence  of  the  great  geniuses  who 
have  iUumiued  the  world.  I  cannot  look  on  at  this  in 
silence ;  it  is  rather  a  case  to  which  Qothe's  exhortation 
apj>lies : 

**  1)11  KrUftiKt'i**  "vi  tiiclit  so  Mtill, 

Wi'tiii  iiiK'h  nU^li  Afi'lrti  M('li(Micn  t 
Wi'i*  ili'ii  TiMif**!  iTuflirH'Uuti  will,  , 

l)ur  iiHiNH  luiit  Nclireicii."  t 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  thought  so  also. 

Hatred  against  Kant,  hatred  against  me,  hatred  against 
truth,  all  however  in  majorem  Dei  (jloriam^  is  what  inspires 
these  worthies  who  live  on  philoso])hy.  Who  can  be  so 
blind  as  not  to  s<je  that  UniverHity  philosophy  is  the  enemy 
of  all  true,  serious  phik>soj»hy,  whose  progress  it  feds 
bound  to  withstand?  For  a  philoHopliy  which  deMerv<»s  the 
name,  is  ]Min'  wrvier  of  truth,  thrrrfore  the  most  Htib- 
lime  of  all  hnniiin  enih'avonrH  ;  but,  as  Hndi,  it  is  not 
adaptrcl  for  a  triidr,  li^-ast  of  all  ran  it  have  its  seat  in 
Univ(»rsitii»s,  where  a  theological  Faculty  predominates 
and  things  are  irrevoc^ably  <lccidcd  beforehand  ere  philo- 
sophy couKJS  to  them.  With  Scholantieism,  from  which 
University  philosophy  descends,  it  was  quite  a  different 
thing  Scholasticism  was  avowedly  the  ancilla  theologuv^ 
so  that  here  the  name  corresponded  to  the  thing.  Our 
University  philosophy  of  to-day,  on  the  contrary,  disclaims 
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the  connection,  and  profoHriOS  iu<l(5i)en<lcDt  roHoarch  ;  yot  in 
nulity  it  is  only  tlio  ancilla  diH^uiHed,  and  it  iHint^mdod  no 
hmn  than  its  i>red(?ci»HHor  to  Ik>  tho  8i»rvant  of  Theoloj^y. 
ThuM  ^(•nuin<s  Hincon»Iy  nuuuit  philoHophy  Iuih  an  advorHary 
und«;r  tlio  j^uiHifof  an  ally  in  UniviTniiy  pliihmopliy.  Tlicro- 
fon*  I  naid  lonj<  aK<»»  thai  n<»thiiiK  wuiild  !»<•  of  ^;iTat<T  Im»imj- 
i\i  Ui  phihmophy  MiJiti  for  it  t(MMMiM4nilto)^i*MH«r  I'O  Im«  tnii^lit. 
at  Univ(*rHiti(*M ;  atid  if  at  that  tiiiio  I  Htill  adiiiittt'd  tliu 
propriety  of  a  brief,  quite  Hiiccinct  courne  of  HiHtory  of 
Philosophy  accompany  in  j^  Loj^ic — which  undoul)te<lly  ought 
to  be  taught  at  UniverHities — I  have  since  withdrawn  that 
hasty  conccMMion  in  cons(»<pienre  of  the  following  disdoHure 
made  to  ns  in  the  (jntluujiHrhni  Gdvhrlvn  Aftzrhjcn  of  the 
1st  January,  185J^  p.  8,  by  the  OnlinariaH  loci  (one  who 
wri1/4»s  History  of  PhiloHophy  in  thick  volumes) :  •*  It  could 
not  In' mistaken  that  Kant's  doctriue  is  ordinary  Theism, 
and  that  it  has  contributed  littl(3  or  nothing  towards  trans- 
forming the  i'urrent  views  on  (lod  and  his  n^lation  to  the 
world." — If  this  is  the  state  of  the  case,  UniverHiti<*s  are  in 
my  opinion  no  longer  the  right  j»lace  even  for  tiaching 
History  of  Philosophy.  There  designs  an<l  intentions  reign 
paramount.  I  had  indeed  long  ago  begun  to  suspect,  that 
that  History  (»f  Phih)soi>hy  was  tauglit  at  our  Universities 
in  the  same  spirit  and  with  the  same  (jramvin  aalia  as  Philo- 
80phy  itself,  and  it  needed  but  very  little  to  make  my  sus- 
])i<'ions  certainty.  Aci'ordingly  it  is  my  wish  to  see  both 
Philosophy  and  its  History  disappcjir  from  the  ledure-liMt, 
IxM'ause  I  (lenire  to  rcM<MH»  tln^m  from  the  tender  merci^'H  of 
our  court-councillors.'  Hut  far  be  it  from  me,  to  wish  to  see 
our  profcHSors  of  philosophy  removed  from  their  thriving 
business  at  our  Universities.  On  the  contrary,  what  I 
should  like  would  be,  to  see  them  i>romoted  three  degrees 
higher  in  dignity  and  raised  to  the  highest  fa<;ulty,  as  pro- 

»   Jlo/r'atht,     A  til1«<  of  honour  often  fifivt-n  for  litemry  and  wiontiHc 
merit  in  Germany,  and  foninion  anion^  University  profcHsors.  [*rr,*8  note.] 
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fessors  of  Theology.  For  at  the  bottom  they  hare  really 
been  this  for  some  time  already,  and  have  served  quite 
long  enough  as  volunteers. 

Meanwhile  my  hoaeHt  and  kindly  advice  to  the  young 
gonoration  in,  not  to  wante  any  time  with  University 
l>hiIoMophy,  biit  to  ntudy  Kant's  works  and  my  own 
iiiHliMMl.  I  proiniH<f  Minn  thai  tlirro  Uiey  will  learn  some- 
thing Hu1>Hiantial,  that  will  bring  light  and  order  into  their 
brains  :  so  far  at  least  as  they  may  be  capable  of  receiving 
them.  It  is  not  good  to  crowd  round  a  wretched  farthing 
rushlight  when  brilliant  torches  are  close  by ;  still  less 
to  run  after  will  o'  the  wisps.  Above  all,  my  truth- 
seeking  young  fri(^nds,  beware  of  letting  our  professors 
tell  you  what  is  coutaiiKHl  in  the  Critique  of  Pure  lleason. 
Read  it  yourselvcH,  and  you  will  find  in  it  something 
very  different  from  what  they  deem  it  advisable  for  you 
to  know. — In  our  time  a  great  d<ial  too  muclj  study  is 
generally  devoted  to  the  History  of  Phih)sophy  ;  fortius 
study,  being  adapted  by  its  very  nature  to  substitute  know- 
ledge for  reflection,  is  just  now  cultivated  downright  with 
a  view  to  making  pliilosophy  consist  in  its  own  history.  It 
is  not  only  of  doubtful  necessity,  but  even  of  questionable 
profit,  to  acquire  a  superficial  half-knowledge  of  the 
opinions  and  systems  of  all  the  philosophers  who  have 
taught  for  2,500  years;  yet  what  more  does  the  most 
honest  history  of  philosophy  give  ?  A  real  knowledge  of 
philosophers  can  only  be  acquired  from  their  own  works, 
an<l  not  i'rom  the  distorted  inuige  of  their  doctrines  as  it  is 
found  in  the  conimonphuM?  hea<l.'  Ihit  it  is  really  urgent 
that  order  should  be  brought  into  our  heads  by  some  sort 
of  philosophy,  and  that  we  should  at  the  same  time  learn 

'  **  Potius  ih  rchns  ipm  jndicare  debemuSf  quam  pro  majno  habere^ 
de  hominibiiH  quid  quinquv  Hrm^crit  »vircy^  sayH  St.  Auj^ustlno  (**  l)e  civ, 
Dt'i**  1.  lU,  c.  .'J). — Under  the  proKCMit  mode  of  pnxroedinff,  however,  the 
philosophical  lecture-room  beeomei)  a  »ort  of  rag-fair  for  old  worn«out, 
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to  look  at  the  world  with  a  really  unbiasged  eye.  Now 
no  philosophy  is  so  near  to  us,  both  as  regards  time  and 
language,  as  that  of  Kant,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  a 
philosophy,  compared  with  which  all  those  which  went 
before  are  superficial.  On  this  account  it  is  unhesita- 
tingly to  be  preferred  to  all  others. 

But  I  perceive  that  the  news  of  Caspar  Hauser's  escape 
has  already  spread  among  our  profcHsors  of  philosophy ; 
for  I  see  that  some  of  them  have  already  given  vent  to 
their  feelings  in  bitter  and  venomous  abuse  of  me  in 
various  periodicals,  making  up  by  falsehoods  for  tlieir 
deficiency  of  wit.*  Nevertheless  I  do  not  complain  of  all 
this,  because  I  am  rejoiced  at  the  cause  and  amused  by 
the  effect  of  it,  as  illustrative  of  Gothe's  verse  : 

"  Ks  will  (Ut  Spitz  aus  unserm  Stall 
Una  iinnierfort  bcgleiten : 
Docli  seines  Bellens  lauter  Schall 
Bfweist  nur,  dass  wir  reiten." 

Arthur  Schopenhauer. 

FRAMXrURT  AM   MeIN, 

August,  1S54. 

cast*off  opinions,  which  are  brought  there  every  six  months  to  be  aired 
and  beaten.    [Add.  to  3rd  ed.] 

*  I  take  this  opiK>rtunity  urgently  to  request  that  the  public  will  not 
believe  unconditionally  any  accounts  of  what  I  am  supposed  to  have  said, 
even  when  they  are  given  as  cjuotations ;  but  will  first  verify  the  existence 
of  these  quotations  in  my  works.  In  this  wiiy  many  a  falsehood  will  be 
detected,  which  can  however  only  be  stamped  as  a  direct  forgery  when 
accompanied  by  quotation  marks  (**  *').     [Add,  to  3rd  ed.] 
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EDITOR'S  PREFACE  TO   THE  THIRD 
EDITION. 

SCHOPENHAUER  lias  left  an  interleaved  copy  of  his 
work  •*  On  the  Will  in  Nature,"  as  well  as  of  his 
other  writings,  and  has  inserted  in  it  those  Corrections 
and  Additions  which  he  intended  to  use  for  the  Tliird 
Edition.  I  have  therefore  included  them  in  this  Third 
Edition. 

The  Corrections  chiefly  concern  the  style,  here  and 
there  an  expression  bein<^  changed,  and  a  word  inserted  or 
omitted.  The  Additions,  on  the  contrary,  concern  the 
matter  of  the  l)ook ;  they  amplify  it  more  or  less  consider- 
ably, and  are  tolerably  numerous. 

Tlie  Corrections  are  incori)orated  by  Schopenhauer  with 
the  text ;  whereas  the  Additions  are  designated  by  him  as 
**  Notes  "  (AitmerJcungen)  to  be  placed  at  the  foot  of  the 
pages  with  the  words,  **  added  to  the  third  edition." 
They  will  therefore  be  found  at  the  places  indicated  by 
him  for  them,  as  foot-notes ;  and  thus  the  reader  will  be 
enabh.'d  easily  to  discern  how  much  has  been  added  in  this 
edition. 

As  to  the  value  of  the  present  work,  Schopenhauer  has 
exi>ress('d  himself  as  follows  in  the  **  World  as  Will  and 
Rei)re.seutati<)U : " 

**  It  would  bo  a  great  mistake  to  consider  the  foreign 
deliverances  with  which  I  have  connected  my  own  exposi- 
tion there  (in  the  work  "  On  the  Will  in  Nature  ")  as  the 
real  substance  and  argument  of  that  work  which,  though 
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small  in  size,  is  weighty  in  import.  They  are  rather  a 
mere  occasion  which  I  take  as  my  starting-point  in  order 
to  expound  the  fundamental  truth  of  my  doctrine  more 
clearly  there  than  has  been  done  anywhere  else,  and  to 
apply  it  all  the  way  down  even  to  the  empirical  knowledge 
of  Nature.  This  I  have  done  most  exhaustively  and 
stringently  under  the  heading  **  Physical  Astronomy,"  nor 
can  I  ever  hope  to  find  a  more  correct  or  accurate  expres- 
sion for  the  kernel  of  my  doctrine  than  the  one  given 
there." ' 

I   have  nothing  to   add   to  testimony   thus  given  by 
Schopenhauer  himself. 

Julius  Frauenstadt. 

Berlin,  March,  1867. 

>  *«  Die  Welt  a.  W,  u.  V.,"  vol.  ii.,  c.  18,  p.  213. 


EDITOR'S  PREFACE  TO   THE   FOURTH 
EDITION. 

THE  present  Fourth  Edition  is  an  identical  reprint  of 
the  Third :  it  therefore  contains  the  same  Corrections 
and  Additions  which  I  had  already  inserted  in  the  Third 
Edition  from  Schopenhauer's  own  manuscript. 

Julius  Frauenstadt. 
Berlin^  Sepiembety  1877. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

I  BREAK  silence  after  seventeen  years,*  in  order  to 
point  out  to  the  few  who,  in  advance  of  the  age,  may 
have  given  their  attention  to  my  philosophy,  sundry  cor- 
roborations which  have  been  contributed  to  it  by  unbiassed 
empiricists,  unacquainted  with  my  writings,  who,  in  pur- 
suing their  own  road  in  search  of  merely  empirical  know- 
ledge, discovered  at  its  extreme  end  what  my  doctrine  has 
propounded  as  the  Metaphysical  (das  Metaphysische),  from 
which  the  explanation  of  experience  as  a  whole  must  come. 
This  circumstance  is  the  more  encouraging,  as  it  confers 
upon  my  system  a  distinction  over  all  hitherto  existing 
ones ;  for  all  the  other  systems,  even  the  latest — that  of 
Kant — still  leave  a  wide  gap  between  their  results  and 
experience,  and  are  far  from  coming  down  directly  to,  and 
into  contact  with,  experience.  By  this  my  Metaphys 
proves  itself  to  be  the  only  one  having  an  extreme  point 
in  common  with  the  physical  sciences :  a  point  uj)  to  which 
these  sciences  come  to  meet  it  by  their  own  paths,  so  as 

*  So  had  I  written  in  1835,  when  the  present  treatise  was  first  optn- 
posed,  havinji^  published  nothing  since  1818,  before  the  close  of  which 
year  **  Die  Welt  als  VVille  und  Vorstellung"  had  appeared.  For  a  Latin 
version,  which  I  had  added  to  the  third  vohime  of"  Scripforvs  ophthaltnO' 
logici  minores,**  edenie  J.  Hadio,  in  1830,  for  the  benefit  of  my  foreign 
readers,  of  my  treatise  "On  Vision  and  Colours"  (published  in  1816), 
can  hardly  be  said  to  break  the  silence  of  that  pause. 
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really  to  connect  themselves  and  to  harmonize  with  it. 
Moreover  this  is  not  brought  about  by  twisting  and  strain- 
ing the  empirical  sciences  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  Meta- 
l)hysic,  nor  by  Metaphysic  having  been  secretly  abstracted 
from  them  beforehand  and  then,  a  la  Schelling,  finding 
a  priori  what  it  had  learnt  a  posteriori.  On  the  contrary, 
l)oth  meet  at  the  same  point  of  their  own  accord,  yet  with- 
out collusion.  My  system  therefore,  far  from  soaring  above 
all  reality  and  all  experience,  descends  to  the  firm  ground 
of  actuality,  where  its  lessons  are  continued  by  the  Phy- 
sical Sciences. 

Now  the  extraneous  and  empirical  corroborations  I  am 
al>out  to  bring  forward,  all  concern  the  kernel  and  chief 
point  of  my  doctrine,  its  Metaphysic  proper.  They  con- 
cern, that  is,  the  paradoxical  fundamental  truth, 

iliat  what  Kant  opposed  as  thing  in  itself  to  mere  pihenO' 
men  on — called  more  decidedly  by  me  representation — 
and  what  he  held  to  be  absolutely  unknowable,  that 
this  thing  in  itself,  this  substratum  of  all  phenomena, 
and  therefore  of  the  whole  of  Nature,  is  nothing  but 
what  we  know  directly  and  intimately  and  find  within 
ourselves  as  the  will ;  ^ 

that  accordingly,  this  will,  far  from  being  inseparable  from, 
and  even  a  mere  result  of,  knowledge^  differs  radically 
and  entirely  from,  and  is  quite  independent  of,  know- 
ledge, which  is  secondary  and  of  later  origin ;  and  can 
consequently  subsist  and  manifest  itself  without  know- 
ledge :  a  thing  which  actually  takes  place  throughout  the 
whole  of  Nature,  from  the  animal  kingdom  downwards ; 

that  this  will,  being  the  one  and  only  thing  in  itself,  the 

.  *  As  will  be  seen  by  the  following  detailed  exposition,  Si'hopenhauer 
attaches  a  far  wider  meaning  to  the  word  than  is  usually  given,  and 
rejcards  the  willy  not  merely  as  conscious  volition  enlightened  by  Hcason 
and  determined  by  motives,  but  as  the  fundamental  essence  of  all  that 
ocenrsy  even  where  there  is  no  choice.    [Tr.] 
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sole  truly  real,  primary,  metaphysical  thing  in  a  world 
in  which  everything  else  is  only  phenomenon — i,e,  mere 
/  representation — gives  all  things,  whatever  they  may 
be,  the  power  to  exist  and  to  act ; 

that  accordingly,  not  only  the  voluntary  actions  of  animals, 
but  the  organic  mechanism,  nay  even  the  shape  and 
quality  of  their  living  body,  the  vegetation  of  plants 
and  finally,  even  in  inorganic  Nature,  crystallization, 
and  in  general  every  primary  force  which  manifests 
itself  in  physical  and  chemical  phenomena,  not  ex- 
cepting Gravity, — that  all  this,  I  say,  in  itself,  i.e. 
independ(3ntly  of  phonomonon  (which  only  means, 
independently  of  our  brain  and  its  representations), 
is  absolutely  identical  with  the  vnll  we  find  within 
us  and  know  as  intimately  as  we  can  know  any- 
thing ; 

that  further,  the  individual  manifestations  of  the  will  are 
set  in  motion  by  motives  in  beings  gifted  with  an 
intellect,  but  no  less  by  stimuli  in  the  organic  life  of 
animals  and  of  plants,  and  finally  in  all  inorganic 
Nature,  by  causes  in  the  narrowest  sense  of  the  word 
— these  distinctions  applying  exclusively  to  pheno- 
mena; 

that,  on  the  other  hand,  knowledge  with  its  substratum, 
the  intellect,  is  a  merely  secondary  phenomenon,  dif- 
fering completely  from  the  will,  only  accompanying 
its  higher  degrees  of  object ifieat ion  and  not  essential 
to  it ;  which,  as  it  depends  upon  the  manifestations  of 
the  will  in  the  animal  organism,  is  therefore  j^hysical, 
and  not,  like  the  will,  metaphysical ; 

that  we  are  never  able  therefore  to  infer  absence  of  will 

/  from  absence  of   knowledge ;    for  the  will  may   l)e 

pointed  out  even  in  all  phenomena  of  unconscious 

Nature,  whether  in  plants  or  in  inorganic  bodies ;  in 

short. 
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that  the  will  is  not  conditioned  by  knowledge,  as  has 
hitherto  been  universally  assumed,  although  know- 
ledge is  conditioned  by  the  will. 
Now  this  fundamental  truth,  which  even  to-day  sounds 
so  like  a  paradox,  is  the  part  of  my  doctrine  to  which,  in 
all  its  chief  points,  the  empirical  sciences — themselves  ever 
eager  to  steer  clear  of  all  Metaphysic — have  contributed 
just  as  many  confirmations  forcibly  elicited  by  the  irresis- 
tible cogency  of  truth,  but  which  are  most  surprising  on 
account  of  the  quarter  whence  they  proceed ;  and  although 
they  have  certainly  come  to  light  since  the  publication  of 
my  chief  work,  it  has  l)een  quite  indepeinU'iitly  of  it  and  as 
the  years  went  on.  Now,  that  it  should  be  precisely  this 
fundamental  doctrine  of  mine  which  has  thus  met  with 
confirmation,  is  advantageous  in  two  respects.  First, 
because  it  is  the  main  thought  upon  which  my  system  is 
founded  ;  secondly,  because  it  is  the  only  part  of  my  i)hi- 
losophy  that  admits  of  confirmation  through  sciences  which 
are  alien  to,  and  independent  of,  it.  For  although  the  last 
seventeen  years,  during  which  I  have  been  constantly 
oceupi(Kl  with  this  Hubject,  liave,  it  is  true,  brought  ine 
tiiiuiy  eorrobonitionN  iim  1o  oilier  partn,  Hueh  an  KlliieH, 
^•iHtheticH,  Diitnoiology  ;  still  ihese,  by  their  very  nature, 
pass  at  once  from  tlie  sphere  of  actuality,  whenee  they 
arise,  U>  tJiat  of  pliiloHoi»hy  itself :  so  they  cannot  (^laim 
to  be  extraneous  evidenee,  nor  can  tli<*y,  as  collected  by 
me,  have  the  same  irrefragable,  unecjuivocal  cogency  as 
those  concerning  MetaphyHics  pro]>er  which  are  given 
by  its  correlate  Phynicii  (in  the  wide  sense  of  the  word 
which  the  Ancients  giive  it).  For,  in  i>ursuing  its  own 
road,  Physics,  i.e.,  Natural  Seienee  as  a  whole,  iniist  in 
all  its  branches  finally  eome  to  a  j>oint  whc're  physical  ex- 
l>]anation  ceases.  Now  this  is  j)re<;iKely  the  MdaphyHkal, 
which  Natural  Science  only  apprehends  as  the  impassable 
barrier  at  which  it  stops  short  and  henceforth  abandons  its 
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subject  to  Metaphysics.  Kant  therefore  was  quite  right 
in  saying:  "It  is  evident,  that  the  primary  sources  of 
Nature's  agency  must  absolutely  belong  to  the  sphere  of 
Metaphysics." '  Physical  science  is  wont  to  designate  this 
unknown,  inaccessible  something,  at  which  its  investigations 
stop  short  and  which  is  taken  for  granted  in  all  its  expla- 
nations, by  such  terms  as  physical  force,  vital  force,  forma- 
tive principle,  &c,  &c.,  which  in  fact  mean  no  more  than 
Xf  y,  z.  Now  if  nevertheless,  in  single,  propitious  instances, 
specially  acute  and  observant  investigators  succeed  in 
casting  as  it  were  a  furtive  glance  behind  the  curtain 
which  bounds  off  the  domain  of  Natural  Science,  and 
are  able  not  only  to  feel  it  is  a  barrier  but,  in  a  sense,  to 
obtain  a  view  of  its  nature  and  thus  to  i)eep  into  the  meta- 
physical region  beyond ;  if  moreover,  having  acquired  this 
privilege,  they  explicitly  designate  the  limit  thus  (Explored 
downright  as  that  which  is  stated  to  be  the  true  inner 
essence  and  final  principle  of  all  things  by  a  system  of 
Metaphysics  unknown  to  them,  which  takes  its  reasons  from 
a  totally  different  sphere  and,  in  every  other  respect,  re- 
cogiiiseH  all  things  m«Tely  as  phenomena,  ix'.,  as  rej>resen- 
iation — then  in<h'ed  the  two  bodies  of  invcjstigators  must 
feel  like  two  mining  engineers  driving  a  gaUery,  wlio, 
having  started  from  two  points  far  apart  and  worked  for 
some  time  in  subterranean  darkness,  trusting  exclusively 
to  compass  and  sj>irit-level,  suddenly  to  their  great  joy 
catch  the  sound  of  each  other's  hammers.  For  now  indeed 
these  investigators  know,  that  the  point  so  long  vainly 
sought  for  has  at  last  l)een  reached  at  which  Meta[)hysics 
and  Physics  meet — they,  who  were  as  hard  to  bring  to- 
gether as  H(uiven  and  Earth — that  a  reconciliation  has 
been  initiatxid  and  a  connection  found  between  these  two 
sciences.  But  tlie  philosophical  system  which  has  wit- 
nessed this  triumph  receives  by  it  the  strongest  and  most 
*  Kant,  "  Von  der  wahren  Schiitzung  der  lebondigen  Kriifte,"  §  51. 
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satisfactory  proof  possible  of  its  own  truth  and  accuracy. 
Compared  with  such  a  confirmation  as  this,  which  may,  in 
fact,  l)e  looked  upon  as  equivalent  to  proving  a  sum  in 
ariiJimotic,  th<?  n'^ard  or  diHreptrd  of  a  given  period  of 
time  hmes  all  importance,  CHpeeially  when  we  consider  what 
has  Injeu  the  subjecjt  of  interest  meanwhile  and  find  it  to 
be — the  sort  of  philosophy  we  have  been  treated  to  since 
Kant.  The  eyes  of  the  public  are  gradually  oi)ening  to 
the  mystification  by  which  it  has  }>een  duped  for  the  last 
forty  years  under  the  nam<J  of  philosophy,  and  this  will  l>e 
more  and  more  the  ease.  The  day  of  reckoning  is  at  hand, 
when  it  will  see  whi'ther  all  this  en<lless  scrihbling  and 
quibbling  since  Kant  has  brought  to  light  a  singhf  truth  of 
any  kind.  I  may  thus  be  dispctised  from  ilx;  ohligationof 
ent^fring  hi'rc  into  snhjcrts  so  unworthy  ;  Mic  »nore  so,  as  I 
can  accomplish  my  purpose  mon?  hricjiy  and  agreeably  hy 
narrating  the  following  anecdote.  During  the  carnival, 
Dant4*  having  lost  himself  in  a  crowd  of  masks,  the  Duke 
of  Me<lici  ordenMl  him  to  be  sought  for.  Those  com- 
mission<fd  to  look  for  him,  being  doubtful  whether  they 
would  be  able  t^>  find  him,  as  he  was  hims(;lf  nuisked,  the 
Duke  gave  them  a  question  to  put  to  nM^ry  mask  they 
might  meet  who  resembled  Dante.  It  was  this;  **  Who 
knows  what  is  good  r  *'  After  receiving  several  f<K>lish 
answers,  they  finally  met  with  a  mask  who  repliiM] :  '*  He 
that  knows  what/  is  l«nl,**  by  whi<h  Dante  wjis  imuM'^liat^tly 
re(;ognis4»d.  What,  is  meant  hy  this  here  is,  that  1  have 
seen  no  n*ason  to  be  dishejirtened  on  a<'(;(»unt  of  tlu*  want 
of  sympathy  of  my  cont<'mj)oraries,  sin<!e  I  had  at  the  same 
time  before  my  ey4's  tlhi  obje^^ts  of  tlnnr  sympathy.  What 
those  authors  w<»r4»,  ])osterity  will  see  by  their  works;  what 
tin?  contemporaries  were,  will  be  seen  by  the  rec'eption  they 
gave  to  those  works.     My  doctrine  lays  no  claim  whatever 

'  Halfuxiir   (jfttt^ian,  **  A'/   CrUicon^'^  iii.   UO,   to  whom  1  kiuvo  the 
ri*A|>oii»ibi)ity  fur  the  aimchroiiUni. 
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to  the  name  "  Philosophy  of  the  present  time  "  which  was 
disputed  to  the  amusing  adepts  of  Hegel's  mystification ; 
but  it  certainly  does  claim  tlie  title  of  "Philosophy  of 
time  to  come :  *'  that  is,  of  a  time  when  people  will  no 
longer  content  themselves  with  a  mere  jingle  of  words 
witboiit  meaning,  with  empty  phrases  and  trivial  paral- 
lelisms, but  will  exact  real  contents  and  serious  disclosures 
from  philosophy,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  will  exempt  it 
from  the  imjustand  preposterous  obligation  of  paraphrasing 
the  national  religion  for  the  time  being.     **  For  it  is  an 
extremely  absurd  thing,"  says  Kant,'  **  to  expect  to  1>e  en- 
lightened by  li<'ason  and  yet  to  i)res(Tibe  to  her  beforehand 
on  which  side  slie  must  incline." — It  is  indt^ed  sad  to  live 
in  an  age   so  degenerate,  that  it  should  be  necessary  to 
a]>peal  to  the  authority  of  a  great  man  to  att<»st  so  obvious 
a  truth.     But  it  is  a1)siird  to  4?xpect  marvels  from  a  phi- 
losophy tliat  is  chained  up,  and  particularly  anhising  to 
watch  the  solemn  gravity  with  whicli  it  sets  to  work  to 
accomplish  great  things,  when  we  all  know  beforehand 
"the  short  meaning  of  the  long  s|>eeeh."  ^     However  the 
keen-sighted  assert  that  under  the  cloak  of  pliilosophy  they 
can  mostly  detect  tlieoh>gy  holding  forth  for  the  edifieation 
of  students  thirsting  after  truth,  and  instructing   them 
after  its  own  fashion  ; — and  this  again  reminds  us  fon-ibly 
of  a  eertain  favouritt!  scene  in  Faust,     Oth<'rs,  who  think 
that  they  see  still  further  into  the  matter,  nniinbiin  that 
what  is  tlms  disguised  is  neither  theology  nor  philosophy, 
but  simply  a  ])oor  devil  who,  while  solemnly   protesting 
that  he  has  lofty,  sublime  truth  for  his  aim,  is  in  fact  only 
striving  to  g(;t  bread  for  himself  and  for  his  future  young 
family.     This  ho  might  no  doubt  obtain  by  other  means 
with  less  labour  and  more  dignity ;  meanwhile  however  for 

*  Kant,  "  Krit.  d.  r.  V."  5th  edition,  p.  755.     (Knjjiisli  trttiislutioii  by 
M.  Miiller,  p.  640.) 
»  Schiller,  **  der  langen  Uede  kurzer  Sinn.**    [Tr.] 
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ibiH  price  ho  i«  ready  to  do  anything  ho  is  asked  to  do, 
oven  to  deduce  a  priori,  nay,  nhould  it  come  to  the  worst, 
to  perceive,  the  *  Devil  and  his  dam,'  by  intellectual  intui- 
tion— and  here  indeed  the  exeeedin^<ly  comical  effect  is 
brought  U)  a  climax  hy  the  contrast  In'tween  tlie  sul>innity 
of  the  ostensihle,  and  the  lowlhiess  of  the  real,  aim.  It 
remains  nevertheless  desirable,  that  the  pure,  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  philoso]>hy  should  be  cleansed  of  all  such  traders, 
as  was  the  Uimplc  of  Jerusalem  in  former  times  of  the 
buyers  and  srlli.'rs. — Bidinj^  such  better  times  therefore, 
may  our  philosophical  pul»iic  bestow  its  attention  and 
interest  as  it  has  done  hitherto.  May  it  continue  as  before 
invariably  naming  Firhte  as  an  obli^;atoa(M;onipaninient  to, 
and  in  tJie  saime  breath  with,  Kant — that  j^reat  mind,  i>ro- 
duc<»d  but  onrc  by  Nature,  wlii<'hlias  illuniin<'<l  ilHovvn  depth 
— as  if  forsooth  iliev  W(?re  of  the  Ham«j  kind ;  and  i his  without 
a  sin)^h)  voire  bein<p^  heard  to  4*xehum  in  proteHt  'I  l/ntKXfji 
Kul  niOtiKocl  May  Hegel's  philosophy  of  absohit(>*  nonsense 
— three-fourtlis  cash  and  one- fourth  crazy  faneies— con- 
tinue to  pass  for  unfathomable  wis<lom  without  anycme 
su^;^estin^  as  an  appropriat-iMnotto  for  his  writiuj^s  Shake- 
speare's words  :  **  Such  stull  as  madmen  tonj^ue  and  brain 
not,"  or,  as  an  embh*n)atieal  vignette,  the  (Mittle-liHli  with 
its  ink'ba^,  cnjatinj^  a  cloud  of  darkness  around  it  to  pre- 
vent i>eoi>le  from  seeinj^  what  it  is,  with  the  device :  viea 
cul'ujine  iuinn. — May  eaeh  day  brinj^  us,  as  hitherto,  new 
syst><ims  adapted  for  University  purposes,  entirely  nuide  up 
of  words  and  phrases  and  in  a  h'anHjd  jargon  IjeHides, 
whieh  allows  people  to  talk  whole  days  without  sayinj^ 
anythinj^;  and  may  these  delights  never  be  disturbed  by 
the  Arabian  ]»roverb  :  **  I  hear  the  clappering  of  the  mill, 
but  I  see  no  flour."— For  all  this  is  in  accordance  with  the 
a<;eand  must  have  its  course.  In  all  times  some  such  thinj^ 
occupies  the  contemporary  public  more  or  less  noisily  ;  then 
it  dies  off   so  completely,   vanishes   so  entirely,   without 
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leaving  a  trace  V»ehincl,  that  the  next  generation  no  longt^r 
knows  what  it  was.  Trutii  can  bide  its  time,  for  it  has  a 
long  life  before  it.  Whatever  is  genuine  and  seriously 
meant,  is  always  slow  to  make  its  way  and  certainly 
attains  its  cud  almost  miraculously ;  for  on  its  first  ai)[>ear- 
an<;e  it  as  a  rule  meets  with  a  cot)l,  if  not  ungracious,  re- 
ce[)tion :  and  this  for  exactly  the  same  reason  that,  when 
once  it  is  fully  recognised  and  has  passed  on  to  i)08- 
terity,  the  iimmense  majority  of  men  take  it  on  credit, 
in  order  to  avoid  compromising  themselves,  whereas  the 
number  of  genuine  appreciators  remains  nearly  as  small 
as  it  was  at  first.  These  few  nevertheless  sufHce  to  make 
the  truth  respected,  for  they  are  themselves  res[)ected. 
And  tlms  it  is  passed  from  hand  to  hand  through  centuries 
over  the  heads  of  the  inept  multitude :  so  hard  is  the 
(»xistnn(!e  of  manKimrs  In'st  inheritance! — On  the  other 
liaud,  if  truth  hud  to  <rave  pcrniisMion  to  Im^  true  from 
such  as  have  quite  dilTen'ut  aims  at  heart,  its  cause  might 
indeed  be  given  up  for  lost;  for  then  it  might  often  l>e 
dismisHt'd  with  the  witches'  watch-word :  **  fair  is  foul, 
and  foul  is  fair."  Lucikily  however  this  is  not  the  case. 
Truth  dei)ends  upon  no  one's  favour  or  disfavour,  nor 
does  it  ask  anyone's  leave :  it  stands  upon  its  own  feet,  and 
has  Time  for  its  ally ;  its  power  is  irresistible,  its  life  in- 
destructible. 
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IN  claRHifving  the  above-mentioned  empirical  corrobora- 
tions of  my  doctrine  accordinf<  to  tlie  sciences  from 
which  they  come,  wliile  I  take  the  ^^raduated  order  of 
Nature  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  degree  as  a  guiding- 
thread  to  my  expositions,  I  must  first  nicniion  a  very 
striking  confirmation  lately  received  by  my  chief  dogma  in 
the  physiological  and  pathological  views  of  Dr.  J.  D. 
Brandis,  private  physician  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  a 
veteran  in  science,  whose  "Essay  on  Vital  Feme**  (1795) 
had  rewjived  KeiTs  hearty  commendation.  In  his  two 
latest  writings :  **  Expeiriences  in  the  Application  of  Cold  in 
^  Dis<.*ase"  (Hcrlin,  IHlJtj),  and  **  Nosology  and  Therapeutics 
of  Cachexia;"  (1834),  we  find  him  in  the  most  emphatic 
and  striking  manner  stating  the  primary  source  of  all  vital 
functions  to  be  an  unconscious  will,  from  which  he  derives 
all  processes  in  the  machinery  of  the  organism,  in  health  as 
well  as  in  disease,  and  which  he  represents  as  the  jtrimum 
mobile  of  life.  I  must  supjmrt  this  by  literal  quotations 
from  these  essays,  since  few  save  medical  readers  are 
likely  to  have  them  at  hand. 

In  the  first  of  them,  p.  viii.,  we  find:  "The  essence  of 
every  living  organism  consists  in  the  will  to  maintain  its 
own  existence  as  much  as  possible  over  against  the 
macrocosm  ;  ** — p.  x. :  "  Only  one  living  entity,  one  will  can 
be  in  an  organ  at  the  same  time ;  therefore  if  there  is  a 
diseased  will  in  disagreement  with  the  rest  of  the  body  in 
the  organ  of  the  skin,  we  may  hold  it  in*chcck  by  applying 
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cold  as  long  as  the  gonoration  of  warmth,  a  normal  mil, 
can  be  induced  by  it.*'  P.  1  :  •*  If  we  are  forced  to  the  con- 
viction that  there  um«t  be  a  determinirnj  principle — a  wilU 
in  every  vital  action,  by  which  the  development  siiited  to 
the  whole  orgauinni  is  occanioned,  and  each  metaniorphoHis 
of  the  parts  c*uiditi<MU'd,  in  liannony  with  the  wh(»l<»  indi- 
viduality, and  liK't'wiHc  that  tlicro  in  a  Hoiiiething  capable 
onKingdotrnniiH'daiid  developc<l.'*\c.  ^v, —  W  1 1 :  •*  With 
rcKpect  tt)  individual  lifr,  the  element  whirh  dfti'nnincH, 
the  organic  iviU,  if  it  is  to  re»t  Hatisfied,  niunt  be  able  to 
attain  what  it  wantH  from  that  which  has  to  be  determined. 
This  occurs  even  when  the  vital  movements  are  over- 
excited, as  in  inllammation  :  sometliiug  new  is  formed,  the 
n(>xious  element  is  exj»elled ;  new  i»lastic  materials  are 
meanwhile  conveyed  through  the  arteries,  more  venous 
blood  is  carried  off,  until  the  j^rocess  of  inflannmit ion  is 
finished  and  the  organic  will  satisfied.  It  is  however 
]*ossil>le  to  excite  thib  ivUl  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  nuike 
satisfactiiai  impoMMible.  This  exciting  catiso  (or  stiniulus) 
either  acts  directly  upon  the  particiilar  organ  (piMHtui,  con- 
tagion) or  it  affects  the  whole  life  ;  and  this  life  then  begins 
to  make  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  rid  itself  of  the 
noxious  element  or  to  modify  the  disposition  of  the  organic 
will,  and  i)rovokes  critical  vital  activity  in  jiarticular 
parts  (inflammations)  or  yields  to  the  unai>peased  wiliy — 
P.  12:  **The  insatiable  will  acts  destructively  U]K>n  the 
organism  unless  either  {a)  the  whole  life,  in  its  efforts  to 
attain  unity  (tendency  to  adaj't  means  to  end),  produces 
other  activities  re4uiring  satisfaction  (crises  et  lyses)  which 
hold  that  will  in  check — called  decisive  (crises  coviph'f<v) 
when  quite  successful;  crises  incomplet(v,  when  only  partially 
so — or  (h)  some  other  stimulus  (medicine)  produces  another 
will  which  represses  the  diseased  one.  If  we  place  this  in 
one  and  the  same  category  with  the  will  of  which  we  have 
become  conscious  through  our  own  representations,  and 
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bear  in  mind  that  here  there  can  be  no  question  of  more  or 
less  distant  resemblance,  we  gain  the  conviction  that  we  have 
grasped  the  fundamental  conception  of  the  one  unlimited, 
therefore  indivisible,  life  which,  according  to  its  different 
manifestations  in  various  more  or  less  endowed  and  exer- 
cised organs,  is  just  as  able  to  make  hair  grow  on  the 
human  body  as  to  combine  the  most  sublime  representa- 
tions. We  see  that  the  most  violent  passion — unsutisfied 
%nll — may  be  checked  by  more  or  less  strong  excitem<'nt.** 
&c.  &c. — P.  18:  "The  detennining  eleni<»nt — thin  niujiDile 
will  without  reitresentation,  this  tendency,  to  preserve  the 
organism  as  a  unity — is  indueed  by  outward  temperature 
to  modify  its  activity  now  in  the  same,  now  in  a  remoter 
organ.  Every  manifestation  of  life,  however,  whether  in 
health  or  in  disease,  is  a  manifestation  of  the  organic 
will:  this  will  determines  vegetation:  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion, in  harmony  with  the  unity  of  the  whole ;  in  an  un- 
healthy one  ....  it  is  induced  not  to  ?'.///  in  hannony 
with  that  unity  "...  .—P.  23 :  **  Cold  suddenly  applied 
to  the  skin  suppresses  its  function  (chill) ;  eold  drinks 
check  the  organic  will  in  the  digestive  organs  and  thereby 
intensify  that  of  the  skin  and  produce  persi>iration ;  just 
so  with  the  diseased  organic  will :  cold  cheeks  cutaneous 
eruptions,"  &c.  &c. — P.  33  :  **  Fever  is  the  complete  parti- 
cipation of  the  whole  vital  process  in  a  diseased  vill,  i.e,  it 
is  to  the  entire  vital  process  what  inflanunation  is  to 
particular  organs — the  effort  of  our  vitality  to  form  some- 
thing definite,  in  order  to  content  the  diseased  will  and 
remove  the  noxious  element. — We  call  this  process  of  forma- 
tion crisis  or  lijsis  (turning-point  or  release).  The  first  jier- 
ception  of  the  pernicious  element  which  causes  the  diseased 
will,  affects  the  individuality  just  in  the  same  way  as  a 
noxious  element  ai)prehended  by  our  senses,  before  we 
have  brought  to  clear  representation  the  entire  relation 
in  which  it  stands  to  our  individuality  and  the  means  of 
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retnoying  it.  It  creates  terror  and  its  consequences,  a 
standstill  of  the  vital  process  in  the  pare7ichyma,  e8i>ecially 
in  the  parts  directed  towards  the  outer  world ;  in  the  skin, 
and  in  all  the  motor  muscles  belonging  to  the  entire 
individuality  (outer  body) :  shuddering,  chills,  trembling, 
pains  in  the  limbs,  &c.  &c.  The  difference  between  them 
is,  that  in  the  latter  case  the  noxious  element,  either  at 
once  or  gradually,  iK'comes  clear  representation,  because  it 
is  compared  with  the  individuality  by  means  of  all  the 
senses,  so  that  its  relation  to  that  iudiviJualitv  can  be 
determined,  and  the  means  of  protection  agaiust  it  (dis- 
regard, flight,  warding  off,  defonee,  &c.)  be  brought  to 
a  conscious  will ;  whereas,  in  the  former  case,  we  remain 
unconscious  of  that  noxious  element,  and  it  is  life  alone 
(or  Nature's  curative  ])Ower)  which  is  striving  to  remove 
the  noxious  element  and  thereby  to  content  the  diseased 
wilL  Nor  must  this  be  taken  for  a  simile;  it  is,  on 
the  contrary,  a  true  description  of  the  manifestation  of 
life." — P.  58  :  "  We  must  however  alwavs  bear  in  mind, 
that  cold  acts  here  as  a  powerful  stimuhis  to  check  or 
moderate  the  diseased  v:ill  and  to  rouse  in  its  place  a 
natural  tvill,  accomi)anied  by  general  warmth." — 

In  almost  every  page  of  this  book  similar  expressions  are 
to  be  found.  In  the  second  of  the  Essays  I  have  named, 
Brandis  no  longer  combines  the  explanation  by  the  will 
so  universally  with  each  separate  analysis,  probably  in 
consideration  that  this  explanation  is  projK^ly  speaking,  a 
metaphysical  one.  Nevertheless  he  maintains  it  entirely 
and  completely,  giving  it  even  all  the  more  distinct  and 
decided  expression,  wherever  he  states  it.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, in  §  68  et  seq,  he  si>eaks  of  an  "  unconscious  will, 
which  cannot  be  separated  from  the  conscious  one,"  and  is 
the  jyrimum  mobile  of  all  life,  as  well  in  plants  as  in 
animals ;  for,  in  these,  it  is  a  desire  and  aversion  manifesting 
itself  in  all  the  organs  which  determines  all  their  vital 
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processes,  secretions,  &c.  &c. — §.  71 :  "  All  convulsions 
prove  that  the  manifestation  of  the  will  can  take  place 
without  distinct  jower  of  representation." — §.  72 :  **  Every- 
where do  we  meet  with  a  spontaneous,  uncomniiinieated 
activity,  now  determined  by  the  snUimest  human  free 
will,  now  by  animal  desire  and  aversion,  now  again  by 
simple,  more  vo«:etative  requirements ;  which  activity,  in 
order  to  maintain  itself,  calls  forth  several  other  kinds  of 
activity  in  the  unity  of  the  individual." — P.  96:  **  A 
creative,  spontaneous,  uncommimicated  activity  shows  itself 
in  every  vital  manifestation."  .  . — "  The  third  factor  in 
this  individual  creation  is  the  ivill,  the  imUviduars  life 
itself,**  .  . — **  Tlie  nerves  are  the  conductors  of  this  indi- 
vidual creation:  by  their  means  form  and  mixture  are 
varied  according  to  desire  and  aversion." — P.  07  :  "  Assimi- 
lation of  foreign  substance  .  .  .  makes  the  l)lood  .  .  . 
It  is  not  an  absorj^tion  or  an  exudation  of  organic  matter ; 
...  on  the  contrary,  here  the  sole  factor  of  the  phe- 
nomenon is  in  all  cases  the  creative  ivill,  a  life  which 
cannot  he  brought  back  to  any  sort  of  imparted  move- 
ment.— 

When  I  wrote  this  (1835)  I  was  still  nmf  enough 
serii»usly  to  believe  that  Brandis  was  unacquainted  with 
my  work,  or  I  should  not  allude  here  to  his  writings  ;  for 
they  would  then  be  merely  a  repetition,  application  and 
carrying  out  of  my  own  doctrine  on  this  point,  not  a  corro- 
boration of  it.  But  I  thought  I  might  safely  assume  that 
he  did  not  know  me,  because  he  has  not  mentioned  me 
anywhere  and  because  if  he  luvd  known  me,  literary  honesty 
would  have  made  it  his  imperative  duty  not  to  remain 
silent  concerning  the  man  from  whom  he  had  borrowed  his 
chief  fundamental  thought,  the  more  so  as  he  saw  that  man 
then  enduring  unmerited  neglect,  by  his  writings  being 
generally  ignored — a  circumstance  which  might  be  con- 
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strued  as  favourable  to  fraud.  Add  to  this,  that  it  lay  in 
Brandis'  own  interest  as  a  writer,  and  would  therefore  have 
shown  sagacity  on  his  part,  to  have  api>ealed  to  me  us  an 
authority.  For  the  fundamental  doctrine  propoimded  by 
him  is  so  striking  and  i>aradoxical,  that  even  his  Gottingon 
reviewer  is  amazed  and  hardly  knows  what  to  think  of  it ; 
yet  such  a  doctrine  as  this  was  left  without  foundation 
either  through  proof  or  induction,  nor  did  Dr.  BranJis 
establish  its  relation  to  tlie  whole  of  our  knowledge  of 
Nature :  he  simply  asserted  it.  I  imagined  therefore  that 
it  was  by  the  peculiar  gift  of  divination,  which  enables  emi- 
nent physicians  to  see  and  do  the  right  thing  in  cases  of 
illness,  that  he  had  been  led  to  this  view,  without  being  able 
to  give  a  strict  and  methodical  accoimt  of  the  grounds 
of  this  really  metaphysical  truth,  although  he  must  have 
seen  how  greatly  it  is  opposed  to  the  generallv  deceived 
views.  Had  he,  thought  I,  been  acquainted  with  my 
philosophy,  which  gives  far  greater  extension  to  this  truth, 
makes  it  valid  for  the  whole  of  Nature  and  founds  it  both 
by  proof  and  induction  in  close  connection  with  Kant*s 
teaching,  from  which  it  proceeds  as  a  final  result  of  ex- 
cogitation— how  gladly  must  he  have  availed  himself  of  such 
confirmation  and  support,  rather  than  to  stand  alone  by  an 
unheard-of  assertion  which  was  never  furtlier  carried  out 
and,  with  him,  never  went  beyond  bare  assertion.  Such 
were  the  reasons  that  led  me  to  believe  myself  entitled  to 
take  for  granted  Dr.  Brandis'  ignorance  of  my  book. 

Since  then  however  I  have  become  better  acquainted 
with  German  scientists  and  Copenhagen  Academicians, 
to  which  body  Dr.  Brandis  belonged,  and  have  gained 
the  conviction  that  he  knew  me  very  well  indeed.  I  stated 
my  reasons  for  arriving  at  this  conviction  already  in  1844 
in  the  2nd  vol.  of  **  Die  Welt  als  Wille  und  Vorstellung,"  * 
so  that,  as  the  subject  is  by  no  means  edifying,  it  is  need- 
•  Chapter  20,  p.  203  ;  p.  295  of  the  3rd  edition. 
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less  to  repeat  them  here ;  I  will  merely  add  that  I  have 
since  been  assured  on  trustworthy  authority  that  Dr. 
Brandis  not  only  knew  my  work  but  even  possessed  it,  as 
it  was  found  among  his  property  after  his  death. — The  im- 
merited  obscurity  to  which  writers  like  myself  are  long 
condemned,  encourages  such  j^eople  to  appropriate  their 
thoughts  without  so  much  as  naming  them. 

Another  medical  authority  has  carried  this  even  farther; 
for,  not  content  with  the  thought  alone,  he  has  appropriated 
to  himself  the  ex[ire8sion  of  it  also.  I  allude  to  Professor 
Anton  Rosas  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  whose  entire 
§  S07  in  the  1st  vol.  of  his  Textbook  of  Ophthalmoh^gy  ^ 
(1830)  is  copied  word  for  word  from  pp.  14-16  of  my 
treatise  "On  Vision  and  Colours"  (1816)  without  any 
mention  whatever  of  me,  or  even  the  slightest  hint  that  he 
is  using  the  words  of  another.  This  sufficiently  accounts 
for  the  care  he  has  taken  not  to  mention  my  treatise  among 
the  lists  of  twenty-one  writings  on  Colours  and  forty  on  the 
Physiology  of  tlie  Eye,  which  he  gives  in  §§  542  and  567 ; 
a  caution  which  was  however  all  tlie  more  advisable,  as  he 
ha<l  apj»r<>priated  to  himself  a  good  deal  more  out  of  that 
pamjlfilet  without  mentioning  me.  All  that  is  referred,  for 
instance,  in  §  526  to  *  them '  (man)^  is  only  applicable  to  me. 
His  entire  §  527  is  copied  almost  literally  from  my  pp.  59 
and  60.  The  theor%'  which  he  introduces  without  further  cere- 
mony  in  §  635  by  the  word  "evidently" :  that  is,  that  yellow 
is  i  and  violet  \  of  the  eye's  activity,  never  was  *  evident ' 
to  anyone  until  I  made  it  so ;  even  to  this  day  it  is  a  truth 
known  to  few  and  acknowledged  by  fewer  still,  and  much  is 
yet  wanting — for  example,  that  I  should  be  dead  and 
buried — ere  it  l&e  possible  to  call  it  *  evident  *  without 
further  ceremony.  The  matter  will  even  have  to  wait  till 
after  my  death  to  be  seriously  sifted,  since  a  close  investi- 
gation might  easily  bring  to  *  evidence '  the  real  difference 
*  Rosas,  <*  JIandbuch  der  Aug«nbeilkunde  "  (]  830). 
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between  Newton's  theory  of  colours  and  my  own,  which  is 
simply  that  his  is  false,  and  mine  true :  a  discovery  which 
could  not  fail  to  mortify  my  contemporaries.  Wherefore, 
according  to  ancient  custom,  all  serious  examination  into 
the  question  is  wisely  postponed  for  these  few  years.  Pro- 
fessor Rosas  knew  no  such  policy  as  this  and,  as  the  matter 
was  not  alluded  to  an}"where,  thought  himself  entitled,  like 
the  Danish  Academician,  to  claim  it  as  lawful  prey  (de  honne 
prise).  Evidently  North  and  South  German  honesty  had 
not  yet  come  to  a  satisfactory  understanding. — Moreover 
the  whole  contents  of  §§  538,  539  and  540  in  Professor 
Eosas'  book  are  taken  from  my  pamphlet,  nay  even  in 
great  part  copied  word  for  word  from  my  §  13.  Still 
once,  where  he  stands  in  need  of  a  voucher  for  a  fact, 
he  finds  himself  obliged  to  refer  to  my  treatise :  that  is, 
in  his  §  531 ;  and  it  is  most  amusing  to  see  the  /way  in 
which  he  even  brings  in  the  numerical  fractions'  used  by 
me,  as  a  result  of  my  theory,  to  express  all  colours.  It  had 
jirobably  occurred  to  him,  that  ajjpropriating  them  quite 
mnsfa';on  might  be  a  delicate  matter,  so  he  says,  p.  308: 
**  If  vje  wished  to  express  in  numbers  the  first-mentioned 
relation  in  which  colours  stand  to  white,  assuming  white  to 
be  =  1,  the  following  scale  of  proportion  might  hy  the  way 
be  adopted  (as  has  already  been  done  by  Schopenhauer) : 

yellow  =  f  blue    =  i 

orange  =  \  violet  =  \ 

red       =  \  black  =  0 
green    «  i 

Now  I  should  Uke  to  know  how  anyone  could  do  this  hy 
the  way,  without  having  first  thought  out  my  whole  colour, 
theory,  to  which  alone  these  numbers  refer,  and  apart 
from  which  they  are  mere  abstract*  numbers  without 
meaning;  above  all,  how  anyone  could  do  it  who,  like 
Professor  Rosas,  professes  to  be  a  follower  of  Newton's 
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colour-theoiy,  with  which  these  num^^rs  are  in  direct  con- 
tradiction? Finally,  I  should  like  to  know  how  it  came, 
that  during  the  thousands  of  years  in  which  men  have 
thought  and  written,  no  one  but  myself  and  Professor 
Bosas  should  ever  have  thought  of  using  just  these  parti- 
cular  fractions  to  denote  colours  ?  For  the  words  1  have 
quoted  above  tell  us,  that  he  would  have  stated  those  frac- 
tions precisely  as  he  has  done,  even  had  I  not  chanced  to 
do  it  'already*  fourteen  years  lx»fore  and  thus  needlessly 
anticipated  his  statement ;  they  also  tell  us,  that  all  that  is 
required  is  *  to  vUh*  \\\  order  to  do  so.  Now  it  is  pre- 
cisely  in  these  numerical  fractions  that  the  secret  of  colours 
lies :  by  them  alone  can  we  rightly  solve  the  mystery  of 
their  nature  and  of  their  difference  from  one  another. — 
I  should  however  be  heartily  glad,  were  plagiarism  the 
worst  kind  of  dishonesty  that  defiled  German  literature ; 
there  are  others  far  more  mischievous,  which  penetrate 
more  deeply,  and  to  which  plagiarism  bears  the  same  pro- 
portion as  picking  pockets  in  a  mild  way  to  capital  crime. 
I  allude  to  that  mean,  desi)icable  spirit,  whose  loadstar  is 
personal  interest,  when  it  ought  to  be  truth,  and  in  which 
the  voice  of  intention  makes  itself  heard  Innieath  tlie  mask 
of  insight.  Double-dealing  and  time-serving  are  the  order  of 
the  day.  Tartuffe  comedies  are  performed  without  roxuje ; 
nay.  Capuchin  sermons  are  preached  in  halls  consecrated 
to  Science;  enlightenment,  that  once  revered  word,  has 
become  a  term  of  opprobrium;  the  greatest  thinkers  of 
the  past  century,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Locke,  Hume,  are 
slandered — those  heroes,  ornaments  and  benefactors  of 
mankind,  whose  fame,  diffused  throughout  both  hemi- 
spheres, can  only  be  increased,  if  by  anything,  by  the  fact 
that  wherever  and  whenever  obscurantists  show  them- 
selves, it  is  as  their  bitterest  enemies — and  with  good  rea- 
son. Literary  coteries  and  associations  art*  formed  to  deal 
out  praise  and  blame,  and  spurious  m(;rit  is  then  trumpeted 
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forth  and  extolled,  while  sterling  merit  is  slandered  or,  as 
Gothe  says,  "  secreted,  by  means  of  an  inviolable  silence,  in 
which  sort  of  inquisitorial  censure  the  Germans  have  attained 
great  proficiency*'  ^  The  motives  and  considerations  how- 
ever from  which  all  this  proceeds,  are  of  too  low  a  nature 
for  me  to  care  to  enumerate  them  in  detail.  But  what  a 
difference  there  is  l>etween  periodicals  such  as  the  **  Edin- 
burgh Review,"  in  which  gentlemen  of  indei)endent  moans 
are  induced  to  write  by  a  genuine  interest  in  the  subjects 
treated,  and  which  honourably  upholds  its  noble  motto  taken 
from  Publius  Syrus :  Judex  damnatur  cum  noeens ahsolvitur, 
and  our  mean-spirited,  disingenuous,  German  literary  jour- 
nals, full  of  considerations  and  intentions,  that  are  mostly 
compiled  for  the  sake  of  pay  by  hired  editors,  and  ought 
pro2)erly  to  have  for  their  motto:  Accedas  socius  laudes, 
lauderis,  nt  absens.  Now,  after  twentv  vears,  do  I  undei'stand 
what  Gothe  said  to  me  at  Berka  in  1814.  As  I  found  him 
reading  Madame  de  StacUs  **  De  VAUemagne''  I  remarked 
in  course  of  conversation  that  she  had  given  too  exag- 
gerated a  description  of  German  honesty  and  one  that 
might  mislead  foreigners.  He  laughed  and  said :  **  Yes, 
to  be  sure,  they  will  not  secure  their  l>aggage  behind  and 
will  have  it  cut  off.**  He  then  added  in  a  graver  tone: 
**  But  one  has  to  know  German  literature  in  order  to  realise 
the  full  extent  of  Gi?rman  dishonesty." — All  well  and 
good !  But  the  most  revolting  kind  of  dishonesty  in  Ger- 
man literature  is  that  of  the  time-servers,  who  pass  them- 
selves off  for  philosophers,  while  in  reality  they  are  obscu- 
rantists. The  word  *  time-serving '  no  more  needs  explana- 
tion than  the  thing  needs  a  proof ;  for  anyone  who  had  the 
face  to  deny  it  would  furnish  strong  evidence  in  support  of 

»  Gothe,  **Tag-und  Jahreshcfte,*'  1812. 

'  This  1  wrote  in  18;i0.  The  **  Edinburgh  Review  "has  since  however 
greatly  deteriorated,  and  is  no  longer  its  old  self.  I  have  even  seen 
clerieul  tirne*serving  in  its  puges,  written  down  to  the  level  of  the  mob. 
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my  preiK'nt  ar^ttment.  Kant  taii^^ht,  that  man  ou^ht  to 
n^e  hiH  fellow-mau  only  an  an  end,  uevor  as  a  meanu :  lie 
did  not  [think  it  neceswiry  to  8ay,  that  philoHOphy  ought 
only  to  be  dealt  with  as  an  end,  never  as  a  means.  Time- 
servinf^  may  after  all  he  excused  under  every  garb,  the 
c-owl  UH  well  as  the  ermine,  save  only  the  i>liil<»s<^)]»her's 
cloak  (Trihfmloa)  ;  for  he  who  has  once  assunu*(l  this,  has 
sworn  allegiance  to  truth,  and  from  that  moment  every 
other  considerati(m,  no  matter  of  what  kind,  becomes  base 
treachery*  Therefore  it  was  tliat  Socrates  did  not  sliun 
the  hendock,  nor  I5niiio  the  stake,  while  *  for  a  piece  of 
bread  these  men  will  transgn-Hs/  Are  th<»y  too  short- 
sighted  to  see  posterity  ch>se  at  hand,  with  tlie  history  of 
pliilosophy  at  its  side,  recording  two  lin(^  of  bitt<'r  con- 
demnation with  unliinching  hand  and  iron  pen  in  its  im- 
mortal pages  ?  Or  lias  this  no  sting  for  them  ? — Well  to 
be  sure,  if  it  comes  to  the  worst,  *  ajfris  moi  le  drUuje*  may  be 
pronounced ;  but  as  to  *  aiitis  moi  le  mi'itrie*  that  is  a  more 
difficult  matter.  Therefore  I  fancy  they  will  answer  that 
austere  judge  as  follows  :  *•  Ah,  dear  posterity  and  history 
of  philos(»phy !  yoix  are  quite  wrong  to  take  us  in  earnest ;  wc 
are  not  philos<»i»hers  at  all,  Heaven  forbid  !  No,  we  are  (miy 
j»rofessors  of  philosophy,  mere  servants  of  th<5  stat<%  mere 
philosophers  in  jest.  You  might  as  well  drag  puppi.-t-knights 
in  pasteboard  armour  into  a  real  tournament."  Then  the 
judge  will  most  likely  see  how  matters  stand,  erase  all  their 
names,  and  confer  upon  them  the  heneficium ptrpdui  silentii. 
From  this  digression — to  which  I  had  bei^i  led  away 
eighteen  years  ago,  by  the  cant  and  time-s<jrving  I  then 
witnessed,  though  they  were  not  nearly  as  iiourisliing  then 
as  they  are  now — I  return  to  that  part  of  my  doctrine  which 
Dr.  Brandis  has  confirmed,  though  he  did  not  originate 
it,  in  order  to  add  a  few  explanations  with  which  I  shall 
then  connect  some  further  corroborations  it  has  since 
received  from  Physiology. 
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Tho  three  aMHiunptions  which  are  eriticisod  by  Kant  in  hit* 
TranHceudontal  Dialectic  under  the  names  of  Ideas  of 
KeaMon,  and  have  iu  consequence  since  been  set  aside  in 
theoretical  philoiiophy,  had  always  stood  in  the  way  of  a 
deeper  iusij^'ht  into  Nature,  until  that  ^^eat  thinker  brought 
about  a  complete  tranHformation  in  i>hiloM(»phy.  That  sup- 
posed Idea  of  K<*aH<»n,  the  soul :  that  motajjliysical  bein^%  in 
whose  absolute  sin^deness  knowing'  and  willin^^  were  knit 
and  bk'uded  toi^'cther  to  eternal,  in8ei»arabK»  iniity,  was  an 
impi'diment  of  tliis  sort  Un'  the  Hiibjoct-mattcr  of  this 
(•hapt*'r.  Ah  lon'^jis  it  liiMtcd,  no  philoM(>phical  Physioloey 
was  poMsibh';  the  Ichk  mo,  as  its  <'orrrlnl(s  rcjil,  pnri'ly  pjis- 
MJvc  Matter,  had  neccMKarily  alM«>  to  be  aHsunicd  t<»p«th<*r 
with  it,  as  the  Hubntanfe  of  the  body.'  It  was  this  bb-a 
of  lleason,  the  soul,  therefore,  that  caused  the  celul>rated 
chemist  and  i»hysiolo^a8t,  George  Ernest  Stahl,  at  the 
be^'inning  of  the  last  century  to  miss  the  disi-overy  of 
the  truth  he  so  nearly  apjiroaclied  and  would  have  quite 
reached,  had  he  been  able  to  put  that  which  is  alone  meta- 
jJiysical,  the  bare  <r/7/— asyet  without  hitellect— in  the  place 
i»f  the  unhna  mtiuufdiH,  Under  the  influence  of  this  Idea 
of  Iteason  howevt-r,  he  eouM  not  teach  anything'  but  that 
it  is  this  simple,  rational  soul  whi<'h  builds  itself  a  l>ody,  all 
whose  inner  organic  functions  it  directs  and  pi^rforms,  yet 
has  no  knowledge  or  consciousness  4»f  all  this,  although 
knowledge  is  the  fundamental  destination  and,  as  it  were, 
the  substance,  of  its  being.  There  was  something  absurd  in 
this  doctrine  which  njade  it  utterly  untenable.  It  was  supcr- 
Hed<'d  l)y  llaller's  Irritability  and  Sensibility,  whieh,  to  be 
sure,  are  taken  in  a  purely  emj#ircial  sense,  but,  to  nuiko 
up  for  this,  are  also  two  (pialUatts  occuUif,  at  which  all  ex- 
I>lanation  ceases.  The  movement  of  the  heart  and  of  the 
intestines  was  now  attributed  to  Irritability.  But  the 
anima  railonalitt  still  rennuned   in  undiminished   honour 

^  Ah  u  being  i^xinting  by  iuelf,  a  thing  in  itHcU'.    [Add.  t<»  ard  t>d.J 
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and  dij^nity  as  a  visitor  at  the  house  of  the  body.* — "  Truth 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,"  said  DemocritUH ;  and  the 
centuries  with  a  sij^h,  have  repeated  his  words,  But  suuiU 
wonder,  if  it  gets  a  rap  ou  the  knuckles  as  soon  as  it  tries 
to  come  out ! 

The  fundamental  truth  of  my  doctrine,  which  places 
that  doctrine  in  opposition  with  all  others  that  have  ever 
existed,  is  the  complete  separation  between  the  will  and 
the  intellect,  which  all  philosophers  before  me  had  looked 
upon  as  inseparable ;  or  rather,  I  ou^ht  to  say  that  tliey 
had  regarded  the  will  as  conditioned  by,  nay,  mostly  even 
as  a  mere  function  of,  the  intellect,  aHsuined  by  th<Mn  to  be 
the  fundamental  sulmtance  of  our  Mpirilnal  b^'iIl^^  Ibit  this 
wparation,  this  analysis  into  two  JK'iorop'in'oUM  <'lcnn»nts, 
of  the  ('(JO  or  ttoid,  which  had  so  lon^;  been  (b.MMned  an  in<li- 
vlsible  unity,  is,  for  ]>hilosophy,  what  the  analysis  of  water 
has  been  for  chemistry,  though  it  may  take  time  to  Im*  ac 
knowled^ed.  With  me,  tliat  which  is  <?ternal  and  inde- 
structible in  man,  therefore,  that  which  constitutes  his  vital 
principle,  is  not  the  kohU  but — if  I  may  use  a  eh<?mical  form 
— its  radical:  and  this  is  tlu*  will.  The  so-called  soul  is 
already  a  compound :  it  is  the  union  of  the  will  and  the 
intelleet  (rove).  This  intellect  is  the  w^'ondary  eh*ment,  the 
paMtcfrKu  of  the  orpiiiism  and,  as  a  m<'re  ren^bral  iuiietion, 
is  conditioned  by  the  orxanism  ;  whereas  f  he  will  is  what  is 
primary,  the  ^>n*y(H  of  the  ori^anism,  which  is  eonditioned 
by  it.  For  the  will  is  that  thinj^  in  itself,  which  only  be- 
comes apparent  as  an  orj^anic  body  in  our  representation 
(that  mere  function  of  the  brain) :  it  is  only  through  the 
forms  of  knowledge  (or  cerebral  function),  that  is,  only  in 
our  representation — not  ai)art  from  that  representation,  not 
immediately  in  our  self -consciousness — that  our  l)ody  is 
given  to  each  of  us  as  a  thing  which  has  extension,  limbs 

'  III  whii'li  it  in  to(l|<f*(l  in  tliu  ^(irrut.    [Add.  to  aril  cmI,] 
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and  orpang.  Ah  the  actions  of  our  body  arc  only  acts 
of  volition  iK»rtrayinp  thomselves  in  representation,  ho 
likewise  is  their  substratiun,  the  shape  of  that  body,  in  the 
main  the  portrait  of  the  will :  so  that,  in  all  the  or^^anic 
functions  of  our  body,  the  will  is  just  as  much  the  aycyit 
as  in  its  external  actions.  True  Physiology,  at  its  highest, 
shows  the  spiritual  (the  intellectual)  in  man  to  be  the 
product  of  the  jjhysical  in  him,  and  no  one  has  done  this 
so  thoroughly  as  Cabanis;  but  true  MetapLysic  teaches 
us,  that  the  physical  in  man  is  itself  mere  product,  or 
rather  phenomenon,  (»f  a  spiritual  (the  will)  ;  nay,  that 
Matter  itself  is  conditi(»ued  by  rej^resontation,  in  which 
alone  it  existM.  IVncption  and  reiiiM'tion  will  ni(»re  and 
more  iind  their  explanation  through  the  organiNni  ;  but. 
not  the  will,  by  wliirh  conversfly  the  (»rganiHni  is  ex- 
plained, as  1  shall  show  in  the  following  chapter,  i^irst 
of  all  theref(»re  I  jilacc?  the  vlll,  an  ihlmj  in  itmlf  and  (juite 
prinuiry  ;  seccuidly,  its  mere  visibility,  its  (ibjtrtilication : 
I.e.  the  hoibj ;  thirdly,  the  inh'Uvci,{\H  a  mere  function  of 
one  part  of  that  body.  This  )»art  is  itself  the  obj«M'till(?d 
will  to  know  (the  will  to  know  having  entennl  into  rrpre- 
sentatiou),  since  the  will  needs  knowledge  to  attain  its 
own  ends.  N(»w  the  entire  world  as  representation,  to- 
gether with  the  body  itMclf  therefore,  iiniMnmch  as  it  is  a 
pcn'ejjtibh*  objiM't,  nay,  iVlatt^r  in  g<'nenil  as  exist in^,^  <»nly 
in  rfpr<'scntati(»n,— all  this,  1  say,  is  again  <'on<lition«'d  by 
that  function;  for,  duly  considered,  we  cannot  poHHibly 
conceive  an  objci-tive  world  without  a  Subjt-ot,  in  whi>se 
consciousness  it  is  present.  Thus  knowledge  and  matter 
(Subject  and  Object)  exist  only  relatively  one  for  tho 
other  and  constitute  phniomenon.  The  whole  thing  there- 
fore, owing  to  the  radical  change  made  by  me,  stands  in  a 
different  light  from  that  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been 
regarded. 

As  soon  as  it  is  directed  outwardly  and  acts  upon  a 
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recognised  object,  as  soon  therefore  as  it  has  passed 
through  the  medium  of  knowledge,  we  all  recognise  the 
will  at  once  to  l)e  the  active  principle,  and  call  it  by  its 
right  name.  Yet  it  is  no  less  active  in  those  inner  pro- 
cesses which  have  preceded  such  outward  actions  as  their 
conditions :  in  those,  for  instance,  which  create  and  main- 
tain organic  life  and  its  substratum :  and  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  secretion,  digestion,  Sec,  &c.,  are  its  work 
likewise.  But  just  because  the  will  was  only  recognised 
as  the  active  principle  in  those  cases  in  which  it  abandons 
the  individual  whence  it  proceeds,  in  order  to  direct  itself 
towards  the  outer  world — now  presenting  itself  pre- 
cisely for  this  end,  as  perception — knowledge  has  been 
taken  for  its  essential  condition,  its  sole  element,  nay, 
as  the  substance  of  which  it  consists :  and  hereby  was 
peri>etrated  the  greatest  vtrrepop  Trporepov  that  has  ever 
Ijeen. 

But  before  all  things  we  must  learn  to  distinguish  will 
,  IWille]  (volmitas)  from  free-will  [WiUkiihr]  (arhifrivjn)  * 
X/  "  and  to  understand  that  the  foniier  can  subsist  without  the 
latter;  tliis  however  presupi)oses  my  whole  philosophy. 
The  will  is  called  free-will  when  it  is  illumined  by  know- 
ledge, therefore  when  the  causes  which  move  it  are  motives : 
that  is,  representations.  Objectively  speaking  this  means: 
when  the  influence  from  outside  whicli  causes  the  act, 
has  a  brain  for  its  mediator.     A  motive  may  be  defined 

*  By  this  Schopenhauer  means  the  distinction  between  the  tvill  in  its 
widest  sense,  regarded  as  the  fundamental  essence  of  all  that  happens, — 
even  where  there  is  no  choice,  even  where  it  is  uncofi:<ciouSy — and 
conscious  xvilly  implying  delil)eration  and  choice,  commonly  called  free' 
will.  We  must  however  carefully  guard  against  confounding  this  relative 
free-will,  with  absolute  free-will  (lihcnim  arbitrium  mcliffirentia)^  which 
Schopenhauer  declares  to  bo  inadmissible.  The  sense  in  which  I  have 
used  the  expression  ^free-ioilV  throughout  this  treatise,  is  that  oi  rela- 
tive freedom,  i.c,  power  to  choose  between  different  motives,  free  of  all 
outward  restraint  (  Willkuhr).     (Tr.) 
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as  an  external  stimulus,  whose  action  first  of  all  causes 
an  image  to  arise  in  the  brain,  through  the  medium  of 
which  the  will  carries  out  the  effect  i)roper — an  outward 
action  of  the  body.  Now,  in  the  human  species  however, 
the  i>lace  of  such  an  image  as  this  may  be  taken  by  a 
concei)tion  drawn  from  former  images  of  this  kind  by 
dropping  their  differences,  which  conception  consequently 
is  no  longer  perceptible,  but  merely  denoted  and  fixed  by 
words.  As  the  action  of  motives  accordingly  does  not 
depend  upon  contact,  they  can  try  their  power  on  the  will 
against  each  other :  in  other  words,  they  permit  a  certain 
choice  which,  in  animals,  is  limited  to  the  narrow  sphere 
of  that  which  has  i)erceptihle  existence  for  them ;  whereas, 
in  man,  its  range  comprises  the  vast  extent  of  all  that  is 
thinkable:  that  is,  of  his  conceptions.  Accordingly  we 
designate  as  voluntary  those  movements  which  are  oociv- 
sioned,  not  ]>y  causes  in  the  narrowest  sense  of  the  word, 
as  in  inorganic  bodies,  nor  even  by  viere  stwinli,  as  in 
plants,  but  by  motives,^  These  motives  however  pre- 
suppose an  intellect  as  their  mediator,  through  which 
causality  here  acts,  without  prejudice  to  its  entire  neces- 
sity in  all  other  respects.  Physiologically,  the  diffe- 
rence between  stimulus  and  motive  admits  also  of  the 
following  definition.  The  stimulus  provokes  immediate 
reaction,  which  proceeds  from  the  very  part  on  which 
tlie  stimulus  has  acted ;  whereas  the  motive  is  a  stimulus 
that  has  to  go  a  roundabout  way  through  the  l»rain, 
where  its  action  first  causes  an  image  to  arise,  which 
then,  but  not  till  then,  i)rovokes  the  consequent  reaction, 
which  is  now  called  an  act  of  volition,  and  voluntary.  The 
distinction  between  voluntary  and  involuntary  movement 
does  not  therefore  concern  what  is  essential  and  j^rimaiy — 

^  I  have  shown  the  difference  between  cause  in  its  narrowest  sense, 
stimulus,  and  motive,  at  length  in  my  **  Grund-probleme  der  Ethik/* 
p.  29  et  seq. 
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for  this  is  in  both  cases  the  will — but  only  what  is  secon- 
dary,  the  rousing  of  the  will's  manifestation:  it  has  to 
do  with  the  determination  whether  causes  proper,  stimnli 
or  motives  (i.e.  causes  having  jmssed  throu^'h  the  medium 
of  knowledge)  are  the  guidance  under  which  that  manifesta- 
tion takes  jJace.  It  is  in  human  consciousness, — differing 
from  that  of  animals  by  not  only  containing  perceptible 
representations  but  also  abstract  conceptions  independent 
of  time-distinctions,  which  act  simultaneously  and  col- 
laterally, whereby  deliberation,  i.e.  a  conflict  of  motives, 
becomes  possible — it  is  in  human  consciousness,  I  say.  that 
free-will  (arhitrium)  in  its  narrowest  sense  first  makes  its 
appearance ;  and  this  I  have  called  elective  decision.  It 
nevertheless  merely  consists  in  the  stromjesf  motive  for  a 
given  individual  character  overcoming  the  others  and  thus 
determining  the  act,  just  as  an  inijuict  is  overcome  by  a 
stronger  counter.inii>act,  the  result  thus  ensuing  with 
precisely  the  same  necessity  as  the  movement  of  a  stone 
that  has  been  struck.  That  all  great  thinkers  in  all 
ages  were  decided  and  at  one  on  this  point,  is  just 
as  certain,  as  that  the  multitude  will  never  understand, 
never  grasp,  the  important  truth,  that  tiie  work  of  our 
freedom  must  not  be  sought  in  our  individual  actions  but 
in  our  very  existence  and  nature  itself.  In  my  prize- 
essay  on  Freedom  of  the  Will,  I  have  shown  this  as 
clearly  as  possible.  The  liherum  arhitrium  indifferent  ice 
which  is  assumed  to  be  the  distinctive  characteristic  of 
movements  proceeding  from  the  willf  is  accordingly  quite 
inadmissible :  for  it  asserts  that  effects  are  possible  without 
causes. 

As  soon  therefore  as  we  have  got  so  far  as  to  distinguish 
ivill  [Wille]  from  free-iviU  [Willkiihr],  and  to  consider 
the  latter  as  a  particular  kind  or  particular  phenomenon 
of  the  former,  we  shall  find  no  difficulty  in  recognising  the 
will,  even  in  unconscious  processes.     Thus  the  assertion, 
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that  all  bodily  moveTnents,  even  those  which  are  purely 
vegetative  and  organic,  proceed  from  the  will,  by  no  means 
implies  that  they  are  voluntary.  For  that  would  mean 
that  they  were  occasioned  by  motives ;  but  motives  are 
representations,  and  their  seat  is  the  brain:  only  those 
parts  of  our  body  which  communicate  with  the  brain  by 
means  of  the  nerves,  can  be  put  in  movement  by  the  brain, 
consequently  by  motives,  and  this  movement  aloi.j  is  what 
is  called  voluntary.  The  movement  of  the  inner  economy 
of  the  organism,  on  the  contrary,  is  directed,  as  in  plant- 
life,  by  stimuli;  only  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  complex 
nature  of  the  animal  organism  necessitated  an  outer  sen- 
sorium  for  the  apprehension  of  the  outer  world  and  the 
will's  reaction  on  that  outer  world,  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
did  it  necessitate  a  cerehrvm  ahdominale,  the  sympathetic 
nervous  system,  in  order  to  direct  the  wilFs  reaction  upon 
inner  stimuli  likewise.  We  may  compare  the  former  to  a 
Home  Ministry,  the  latter  to  a  Foreign  OflSce ;  but  the 
will  remains  the  omnipresent  Autocrat. 

The  progress  made  in  Physiology  since  Haller  has  ]>laced 
beyond  doubt,  that  not  only  those  actions  which  are  con- 
sciously performed  (functiones  animales),  but  even  vital 
processes  that  take  place  quite  unconsciously  {functwnes 
vitales  et  naturales),  are  directed  throughout  by  the  nervous 
system.  Likewise  that  their  only  difference,  as  far  as 
our  consciousness  of  them  is  concerned,  consists  in 
the  former  being  directed  by  nerves  proceeding  from  the 
brain,  the  latter  by  nerves  that  do  not  directly  com- 
municate with  that  chief  centre  of  the  nervous  system 
— ^mainly  directed  towards  the  outside — but  with  sub- 
ordinate, minor  centres,  with  the  nerve-knots,  the  ganglia 
and  their  net-work,  which  preside  as  it  were  like  vice- 
gerents over  the  various  departments  of  the  nervous 
system,  directing  those  internal  processes  that  follow  upon 
internal  stimuli,  just  as  the  brain  directs  the  external 
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actions  that  follow  upon  external  motives,  and  thus  receiv- 
ing impressions  from  inside  upon  which  they  react  corre- 
8i»ondingly,  just  as  the  brain  receives  rei>resentations 
on  the  strength  of  which  it  forms  rcHohitions ;  only  each 
of  tlicHc  minor  centres  is  c<infinrd  to  a  narrower  sphcro  of 
action.  UlM)n  this  rests  the  vita  projn'ln  of  eaeli  HVhteni, 
in  referring  to  which  Van  llelinont  said  that  cacii  organ 
has,  as  it  were,  its  own  ego.  It  accounts  also  for  life  con- 
tinuing in  i)arts  which  have  l>een  cut  off  the  bodies  of 
insects,  reptiles,  and  other  inferior  animals,  whose  1  »rain  has 
no  marked  preponderance  over  the  ganglia  of  single  parts ; 
and  it  likewise  explains  liow  many  reptiles  are  able  to  live 
for  weeks,  nay  even  months,  after  their  brain  has  been  re- 
moved.  Now,  if  our  surest  experience  teaches  us  that  the 
v:ill,  which  is  known  to  us  in  most  immediate  conscious- 
ness and  in  a  totally  different  way  from  the  outer  worM,  is 
the  real  agent  in  actions  attended  by  consciousness  and 
directed  by  the  chief  centre  of  the  nervous  system ;  how 
can  we  help  admitting  that  those  other  actions  which,  pro- 
ceeding from  that  nervous  system  but  obeying  the  direc- 
tion of  its  su]x)rdinate  centres,  keep  the  vital  processes 
constantly  going,  must  also  be  manifestations  of  the  will? 
Especially  as  we  know  perfectly  well  the  cause  because  of 
which  they  are  not,  like  the  others,  attended  by  con- 
sciousness :  we  know,  that  is  to  say,  that  all  consciousness 
resides  in  the  brain  and  therefore  is  limited  to  such  i>arts 
as  have  nerves  which  communicate  directly  with  the  brain  ; 
and  we  know  also  that,  even  in  these,  consciousness  ceases 
when  those  nerves  are  severed.  By  this  the  difference 
between  all  that  is  conscious  and  unconscious  and  together 
with  it  the  difference  between  all  that  is  voluntary  and  in- 
voluntary in  the  movements  of  the  l»ody  is  jKrfectly  ex- 
plained, and  no  reason  remains  for  assuming  two  entirely 
different  primary  sources  of  movement :  esi>ecially  as  jmn- 
cipia  prater  neceesitatem  non  sunt  multijfUcanda.  All  this  is 
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80  obvious,  that,  on  impartial  reflection  from  this  standpoint, 
it  seems  almost  absurd  to  persist  in  making  the  body  serve 
two  masters  by  deriving  its  actions  from  two  radically  dif- 
ferent origins  and  then  ascribing  on  the  one  hand  the 
movements  of  our  arnjs  and  legs,  of  our  eyes,  lips,  throat, 
tongue  and  lungs,  of  the  facial  and  abdominal  muscles,  to 
the  will ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  action  of  the  heart, 
the  movements  of  the  veins,  the  peristaltic  movements  of 
the  intestines,  the  absoq)tion  by  the  intestinal  villi  and 
glands  and  all  those  movements  which  accompany  secre- 
tion, are  supposed  to  proceed  from  a  totally  different,  ever 
mysterious  principle  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge,  and 
which  is  designated  by  names  such  as  ^^[tality.  areheus, 
82nritu8  animalcs,  vital  energy,  instinct,  all  of  which  mean 
no  more  than  x} 

It  is  curious  and  instructive  to  see  the  trouble  tluit 
excellent  writer,  Treviranus  ^  takes,  to  find  out  in  'the 
lower  animals,  such  as  infusoria  and  zooplujta,  which 
movements  are  voluntary,  and  which  are  what  he  calls  auto- 
matic or  physical,  i.e.  merely  vital.  He  founds  his  inquiry 
upon  the  assumption  that  he  has  to  do  with  two  primarily 
different  sources  of  movement ;  whereas  in  truth  they  all 
proceed  from  the  will,  and  the  whole  difference  consists  in 

*  It  is  especially  in  secretive  processes  that  we  cannot  avoid  re- 
cognising a  certain  selection  of  the  materials  fitted  for  each  purpose, 
consequently  a  free  will  in  the  secretive  organs,  which  must  even  be 
assisted  by  a  certain  dull  sensation,  and  in  virtue  of  which  each  secreting 
organ  only  extracts  from  the  same  blood  that  particular  secretion  which 
suits  it  and  no  others  :  for  instance,  the  liver  only  absorbs  bile  from  the 
blood  flowing  through  it,  sending  the  rest  of  the  blood  on,  and  likewise 
the  salivary  glands  and  the  pancreas  only  secrete  saliva,  the  ki<lneys 
only  urine,  &c.  &c.  We  may  therefore  compare  the  organs  of  secretion 
to  ditferent  kinds  of  cattle  grazing  on  one  and  the  same  pasture-land, 
each  of  which  only  browses  upon  the  one  sort  of  herb  which  suits  its  own 
particular  appetite.     [Add.  to  3rd  ed.] 

'**  Treviranus,  **  Die  Erscheinungen  und  Gesetze  des  Organischen 
Lcl)ens,"  vol.  i.  pp.  178-1S5. 
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their  being  occasioned  by  stimuli  or  by  motives,  i.e.  in  their 
having  a  brain  for  their  medium  or  not ;  and  the  stimulus 
may  again  be  merely  interior  or  exterior.  In  several 
animals  of  a  higher  order — crustaceans  and  even  fishes — 
he  finds  that  the  voluntary  and  vital  movements,  for  in- 
stance  locomotion  and  respiration,  entirely  coincide:  a 
clear  proof  that  their  origin  and  essence  are  identical. 
He  says  p.  188:  In  the  family  of  the  actinia,  star- 
fishes,  sea-urchins,  and  holothurue  (echinodermata  pedata 
Cuv.),  it  is  evident  that  the  movement  of  the  fluids  de- 
l»ends  upon  the  will  of  the  animals  and  that  it  is  a 
means  of  locomotion."  Then  again  p.  288:  **The  gullet 
of  mammals  has  at  its  upper  end  the  pharynx,  which 
expands  and  contracts  by  means  of  muscles  resembling 
voluntary  muscles  in  their  formation,  yet  which  do  not 
obey  the  will."  Here  we  see  how  the  limits  of  the  move- 
ments  proceeding  from  the  will  and  of  those  assumed 
to  be  foreign  t<i  it,  merge  into  one  another.  Ibid,,  p.  293  : 
"Thus  mov.'ments  having  all  the  ai»pearance  of  being 
voluntary,  take  place  in  the  stomachs  of  ruminants.  They 
do  not  however  always  stand  in  connection  with  the  rumi- 
iiating  process  only.  Even  the  simpler  human  stomach 
and  that  of  many  animals  only  allows  free  passage  to  what 
is  digestible  through  its  lower  orifice,  and  rejects  what  is 
indigestible  by  vomiting.'* 

There  is  moreover  si)ecial  evidence  that  the  movements 
induced  by  stimuli  (involuntary  movements)  proceed  from 
the  will  just  as  well  as  those  occasioned  by  motives 
(voluntary  movements) :  for  instance,  when  the  same 
movement  follows ,  now  upon  a  stimulus,  now  again 
upon  a  motive,  as  is  the  case  when  the  i)upil  of  the 
eye  is  contracted.  This  movement,  when  caused  by  in- 
creased  light,  follows  upon  a  stimulus;  whereas,  when 
occasioned  by  the  wish  to  examine  a  very  small  object 
minutely  in  close  proximity,  it  follows  upon  a  motive ;  be- 
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cause  contracting  the  pupil  enables  us  to  see  things  dis- 
tinctly even  when  quite  near  to  us,  and  this  distinctness 
may  be  increased  by  our  looking  through  a  hole  pierced 
in  a  card  with  a  pin ;  conversely,  the  pupil  is  dilated  when 
we  look  at  di^^tant  objects.  Surely  the  same  movement  of 
the  same  organ  is  not  likely  to  i)roceed  alternately  from 
two  fundamentally  different  sources. — E.  H.  Weber  ^  re- 
lates that  he  discovered  in  himself  the  power  of  dilating 
and  contracting  at  will  the  pupil  of  one  of  his  eyes,  while 
looking  at  the  same  object,  so  as  to  make  that  object 
ai)pear  now  distinct,  now  indistinct,  while  the  other  eye 
remained  closed. — Joh.  Miiller  ^  also  tries  to  i)rove  that  the 
will  acts  upon  the  i)upil. 

The  truth  that  the  innermost  mainspring  of  uncon- 
sciously  performed  vital  and  vegetative  functions  is  the 
will,  we  find  moreover  confirmed  by  the  consideration,  that 
even  the  movement  of  a  limb  recognised  as  voluntary,  is 
only  the  ultimate  result  of  a  multitude  of  preceding  changes 
which  have  taken  place  inside  that  limb  and  which  no  mure 
enter  into  our  consciousness  than  those  organic  functions. 
Yet  these  changes  are  evidently  that  which  was  first  set 
in  motion  by  the  will,  the  movement  of  the  Umb  being  merely 
their  remote  consequence ;  nevertheless  this  remains  so 
foreign  to  our  consciousness  that  physiologists  try  to  reach  it 
by  means  of  such  hypotheses  as  these  :  that  the  sinews  and 
muscular  fibre  are  contracted  by  a  change  in  the  ceUular 
tissue  wrought  by  a  precipitation  of  the  blood-vapour  in 
that  tissue  to  serum  ;  but  that  this  change  is  brought 
about  by  the  nerve's  action,  and  this — by  the  v.uIL  Thus, 
even  here,  it  is  not  the  change  which  proceeded  originally 
from  the  will  which  comes  into  consciousness,  but  only  its 
remote  result ;  and  even  this,  proi)erly  speaking,  only  through 

*  E.  H.  Wclier,  "  Additamenta  ad  E.  H.  Weberi  tractatum  de  motu 
iridis."     Li i  sin,  1823. 

*  Joh.  Muller,  "  Hnndbuch  der  Physiologic,"  p.  7«i4. 
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the  special  perception  of  the  brain  in  which  it  presents 
itself  together  with  the  whole  organism.  Now  by  follow- 
ing the  path  of  experimental  research  and  hypotheses  phy- 
siologists would  never  have  arrived  at  the  truth,  that  the 
last  link  in  this  ascending  causal  series  is  the  will;  it  is 
known  to  them,  on  the  contrary,  in  quite  a  different  way. 
The  solution  of  the  enigma  comes  to  them  in  a  whisper 
from  outside  the  investigation,  owing  to  the  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance that  the  investigator  is  in  this  case  at  the  same 
time  himself  the  object  of  the  investigation  and  by  this 
learns  the  secret  of  the  inward  process,  his  exi>lauation  of 
which  would  otherwise,  like  that  of  every  other  phenomenon, 
be  b/ought  to  a  standstill  by  an  inscrutable  force.  And 
conversely,  if  we  stood  in  the  same  inward  relation  towards 
every  natural  phenomenon  as  towards  our  own  organism, 
the  explanation  of  every  natural  phenom«non,  as  well  as  of 
all  the  properties  of  every  body,  would  likewise  ultimately 
be  reduced  to  a  will  manifesting  itself  in  thorn.  For  the 
difference  does  not  reside  in  the  thing  itself,  but  in  our  re- 
lation to  the  thing.  Wlierever  explanation  of  the  physical 
comes  to  an  end,  it  is  met  by  the  metaf>hysical ;  and  where- 
ever  this  last  is  accessible  to  immediate  knowledge,  the 
result  will  be,  as  here,  the  will.  That  even  those  parts  of 
the  body  whose  movements  do  not  proceed  from  the  brain, 
do  not  follow  upon  motives,  and  are  not  voluntary,  are 
nevertheless  ruled  and  animated  by  the  will,  is  also  shown 
by  their  participation  in  all  unusually  violent  movements  of 
the  will.  I.e.  emotions  and  passions.  We  see,  for  instance, 
the  f|uickened  pulse  in  joy  or  alarm,  the  blush  in  embarass- 
ment,  the  cheek's  pallor  in  terror  or  in  sujipn^Hsed  anger, 
the  tears  of  sorrow,  the  difficult  breathing  and  increased 
activity  of  the  intestines  in  terror,  watering  of  the  mouth 
at  the  sight  of  dainties,  nausea  occasioned  by  that  of  loath- 
some objects,  strongly  accelerated  circulation  of  the  blood 
and  even  altered  quality  of  bile  through  wrath,  and  of 
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saliva  through  violent  rage :  this  last  even  to  the  degree, 
that  an  excessively  irritated  dog  may  communicate  hydro- 
phobia by  its  bite  Trithout  being  itself  affected  with  rabies, 
or  even  then  contracting  the  disease — and  the  same  is  also 
asserted  of  cats  and  of  cocks.  The  organism  is  further 
deeply  undermined  by  lasting  grief,  and  may  be  mortally 
affected  by  fright  as  well  as  by  sudden  joy.  On  the  other 
liand,  all  those  inner  processes  and  changes  which  only 
have  to  do  with  the  intellect  and  do  not  concern  the  will, 
however  great  may  be  their  im]>ortance,  remain  without 
influence  upon  the  machinery  of  the  organism,  with  the 
one  exception,  that  mental  activity,  prolonged  to  excess, 
fatigues  and  gradually  exhausts  the  brain  and  finally  under- 
mines the  organism.  This  again  confirms  the  fact  that  the 
intellect  is  of  a  secondary  character,  and  merely  the  organic 
function  of  a  single  part,  a  product  of  life  ;  not  the  inner- 
most  kernel  of  our  being,  not  the  thing  in  itself,  not  mqta- 
l)hysical,  incorporeal,  eternal,  like  the  will :  the  will  never 
tires,  never  grows  old.  never  learns,  never  im[)roves  by 
practice,  is  in  infancy  what  it  is  in  old  age,  eternally  one 
and  the  same,  and  its  character  in  each  individual  is  un- 
changeable. Being  essential  moreover,  it  is  likewise  im- 
mutable, and  therefore  exists  in  animals  as  it  does  in  us ; 
for  it  does  not,  like  the  intellect,  depend  upon  the  perfection 
of  the  organisation,  but  is  in  every  essential  resjieet  in 
all  animals  the  same  thing  which  we  know  so  intimately. 
Accordingly  animals  have  all  the  feelings  which  belong  to 
man :  joy,  grief,  fear,  auger,  love,  hate,  desire,  envy,  <&<;,  Ac. 
The  great  difference  between  man  and  the  brute  creation 
consists  exclusively  in  the  degrees  of  i>erfection  of  the  in- 
tellect. This  however  is  leading  us  too  far  from  our  sub- 
ject, so  I  refer  my  readers  to  my  chief  work,  vol.  ii.  chap. 
19,  8uh.  2. 

After  the  cogent  reasons  just  given  in  favour  of  the 
primary  agene  in  the  inward  machinery  of  the  organism 
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being  the  rery  same  will  which  rules  the  outward  actions 
of  the  body  and  only  reveals  itself  aa  the  will  in  this 
passage  through  consciousness  because  here  it  needs  the 
mediation  of  outwardly  directed  knowledge,  we  shall  nos 
be  astonished  to  find  that  other  physiologists  besides 
Brandis  had,  by  means  of  strictly  empirical  research,  also 
recognised  this  truth  more  or  less  clearly.  Meckel,^  ia 
his  "Arcbiv  fiir  die  PhvHiologie,**  arrives  (juiie  empiri- 
cally and  impartially  at  th«!  conclusion,  that  vc^<«jtative 
existence  [in  animals],  the  first  growth  of  the  embryo,  the 
assimilation  of  nourishment  and  plant-life,  ought  properl/ 
to  be  considered  as  manifestations  of  the  will,  nay,  that 
even  the  inclination  of  the  magnetic  needle  seems  to  be 
something  of  the  same  kind.  **The  assum]>tion/*  he  says, 
•*  of  a  certain  free  will  in  every  vital  movement  may  per- 
haps  be  justified."  **  Plants  appear  to  seek  light  volun- 
tarily," &c.  &c.  This  book  is  dated  1819  just  after  the 
appearance  of  my  work ;  and  as,  to  say  the  least,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  it  had  any  influ«Mice  upon  him  or  wh<fth**r  he 
was  even  aware  of  its  existence,  I  class  these  utt<.*rance8 
among  the  independent  emj)irical  confirmations  of  my  doc- 
trine. Burdach  also,**  in  his  great  work  on  Physiology, 
arrives  by  a  comj>letely  empirical  road  at  the  conclusion, 
that  '*  self-love  is  a  force  belonging  to  all  things  indiscrimi- 
nately.** He  points  it  out,  first  in  animals,  tlx'n  in  plants, 
and  lastly  in  inanimate  bodies.  But  what  is  self -love  after 
all,  if  not  the  will  to  preserve  our  existence,  the  will  to 
live  ?  Under  the  heading  "  Comparative  Anatomy."  I  shall 
quote  a  passage  from  the  same  book,  which  confirms  my 
view  still  more  decid<.*dly.  That  the  doctrin<».  whi<'h  ti^aches 
that  the  will  is  the  vital  principle,  has  begun  to  spread  even 
to  the  wider  circles  of  medical  science  and  to  meet  with  a 
favourable  reception  from  its  younger  representatives,  I 

»  Meckel,  "  A.  f.  d.  P."  vol.  5,  pp.  195-198. 
«  Burdach,  "  Physiologie,"  vol.  i.  §  259,  p.  .388. 
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notice  with  particular  pleasure  in  the  theses  sustained  by 
Dr.  Von  Sigriz  on  taking  his  degree  at  Munich  (August, 
1835),  which  commence  as  follows  :  1.  Saiigitis  est  deter* 
minansfornuxm  organiami  ee  evolventie.  2.  EvohUio  organica 
determitiatur  vibe  intenuH  actione  et  voluntate. 

Lastly,  a  very  remarkable  and  unexpected  corroboration 
of  this  part  of  my  doctrine  has  to  bo  mentuMitMl,  whi<'h  has 
recently  Im'cu  communicated  from  ancient  lliniloo  pliilo. 
sophy  by  Colebrook.  In  hirt  exponition  of  the  philohophifal 
schools  of  the  Hindoos/  he  quotes  the  following  as  the 
doctrine  of  the  Nyaga  school :  **  Volition,  Yatua,  effort  or 
manifestation  of  the  Will,  is  a  self-determination  to  act 
which  gives  satisfaction.  Desire  is  its  occasion,  percej>tion 
its  motive.  Two  kinds  of  perceptible  effort  of  the  will 
are  distinguished :  that  which  springs  from  desire  which 
seeks  the  agreeable,  and  that  which  springs  from  aversion 
which  shuns  the  repulsive.  Another  species,  which  escapes 
sensation  and  perception,  but  is  inferred  from  analogy  of 
HpontaneoiiH  arts,  comprises  animal  functions,  having  for 
a  cause  the  vital,  unseen  power."  Here  the  words  **  animal 
functions**  are  evidently  used,  not  in  a  physiological, 
but  in  a  pojmlar  sense :  so  that  here  organic  life  is  un- 
questionably derived  from  the  will.  We  fiml  a  similar 
statement  in  Oolebrook*s  lleport  on  the  Vedas^  where  he 
says:  **  Ai^tt  if*  tnicoNHelous  vidition,  which  occasions  an  act 
necessary  to  the  su[>port  of  life,  as  ]»reathing,  A:c.'* 

Moreover  my  reduction  of  vital  energy  to  the  will  by  no 
means  interferes  with  the  old  division  of  its  functi«ms  into 
reproductive  force,  irritability  and  sensibility.  This  divi- 
sion  remains  a  deej»  vi<!W  of  their  <liff«*rence,  and  gives 
occasion  for  interesting  observations. 

Thi  faculty  of  reproduction,  objectified  in  the  cellular 
tissue   of  plants,   constitutes   the  chief  characteristic  of 

*  "  Transwtion*  of  the  Asiatio  Society  of  Great  Britain,*'  1824,  p.  1 10. 

*  *♦  Asiatic  Kescarclieg,'*  vol.  8,  p.  426. 
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plants  and  the  vegetative  element  in  Man.    Where  we  find 
it  predominant  to  excess  in  human  beings,  we  assume  them 
to  be  phlegmatic,  dull,  indolent,  obtuse  (Bceotians) ;  though 
this  assumption  does  not  always  meet  with  confirmation. 
IrritahiUty,  objectified  in  the  muscular  tissue,  constitutes 
the  chief  characteristic  of  Animals  and  the  animal  element 
in  Man.      Where   it   predominates   to   excess,   dexterity, 
strength,  bravery,  tliat  is,  fitn^'KH  for  bodily  ex<?rli<)n  and 
f(»r  war,  jh  tisiially  to  Im.»  found  (HpartaiiH).      Nearly  all 
warm-blooded  animals  and  even  insects  far  surpasH  Man 
in  irritability.     It  is  by  irritability  that  animals  are  most 
vividly  conscious  of  their  existence ;  wlK*refore  they  exult 
in  manifesting  it.     There  is  even  still  a  trace  of  that  exul- 
tation iH*rcej»tible  in  Man.  in  dancing,     hl^'n nihility,  objec- 
tified in  the  nerves,  is  Man's  chief  cliaracteriHtic,  and  con- 
stituteswhat  is  properly  human  in  him.   In  this  no  animal 
can  in  the  remotest  degree  comjjare  with  Man.     Where  it 
]iredominates  to  excess,  it   i»roduces  genim   (Athenians). 
Accordingly  a  man  of  genius  is  in  a  higher  degree  a  m<tn. 
This  explains  why  some  men  of  genius  have  been  unwilling 
to  recognise  other  men,  with  their  nion(»ton<»us  i»liyHiog- 
nomies  and  universal  stamp  of  commonplace  mediocrity, 
as   human   beings :  for  in  them  they  did  not  find  their 
equals   and    naturally    came    to    the    erroneous    conclu- 
sion  that  their  own  was  the  normal  standard.     Diogenes 
sought  for  men  with  a  lantern  in  this  sense ; — in  that  work 
of  genius,  the  Koheleth  (Ecclesiastes)  it  is  said : '  **  One 
man  among  a  thousand  have  I  fomid,  but  one  woman 
among  all  those  have  I  not  found;*'  and  Gracian  in  his 
Criticon — i»erha]»s  the  grandest  and  most  beautiful  alle- 
gory ever  written— says:    **  But   what   was  strangest  of 
all,  in  the  whole  country,  even  in  the  most  populous  cities, 
they  did  not  meet  with  a  single  man  ;  on  the  contrary  these 
cities  were  inhabited   by  lions,   tigers,  leopards,  wolves, 
'  EicleiiasU'S,  ch.  7,  v.  2S. 
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foxes,  apes,  oxen,  asses,  pigs,— -nowhere  was  there  a  man ! 
They  only  made  out  after  a  time  that  the  few  existing 
human  beings,  in  order  to  hide  themselves  and  not  to  wit- 
ness what  was  going  on,  had  retired  to  those  desert  places 
which  ought  to  have  been  the  dwellings  of  wild  beasts." 
The  same  reason  indeed  accounts  for  the  peculiar  inclina- 
tion of  all  men  of  genius  for  solitude,  to  which  they  are 
driven  by  their  diffiTcnce  from  the  rent,  and  for  wliicli  their 
own  intK-r  wraUh  qualifies  them.  For,  with  hunuinity  it 
is  as  with  dianionils,  the  extraordinarily  great  ones  alouo 
are  fitted  to  be  noIUalree,  while  those  of  ordinary  size  have 
to  be  set  in  clusters  to  produce  any  effect. 

Even  the  three  Ounas,  or  fundamental  qualities  of  the 
Hindoos,  tally  with  the  three  physiological  fundamental 
forces.  Tatuad'Oiina,  obtuseness,  stupidity,  corresponds 
to  reproductive  power;  Eajae-Oiina,  passionateuess,  tj) 
irritability ;  and  Sattwa-Guna,  wisdom  and  virtue,  to  sen- 
sibility. When  however  they  add  to  this,  that  Tamas- 
Guna  is  the  fate  of  animals,  Rajas-Guna  the  fate  of  man, 
and  Sattwa-Guna  that  of  the  Gods,  this  is  to  be  taken  in  a 
mythological,  rather  than  jihysiological  sense. 

In  Chapter  20th  of  the  2nd  Vol.  of  my  chief  work  en- 
titled "  Objectification  of  the  Will  in  the  Animal  Organism," 
I  have  likewise  treated  the  argument  of  the  present 
chapter ;  therefore  I  advise  my  readers  to  read  it  after  this, 
as  a  complement  to  what  is  here  given.* 

I  may  observe,  that  the  passages  I  have  quoted  from 
pp.  14  and  15  of  my  Essay  on  Colours,  refer  to  the  first 
edition. 

»  In  ray  **  Tarcrga,**  §  94  of  the  2nd  vol.  (§  96  in  the  2nd  edition) 
belongs  also  to  the  above. 
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NOW,  from  my  proposition:  that  the  Will  is  what 
Kant  calls  tlic  *'  thiu^c  in  itself  "  '  or  the  ultimate 
BiibHtratum  of  every  phenomenon,  I  had  however  not 
only  deduced  that  the  will  is  the  agent  in  all  inner,  un- 
conscious functions  of  the  body,  but  also  that  the  organism 
itself  is  nothing  but  the  will  which  has  entered  the 
region  of  representation,  the  will  itself,  i)erceived  in  the 
cognitive  form  of  Space.  I  had  accordingly  said  that,  just 
as  each  single  momentary  act  of  willing  presents  itself 
at  once  directly  and  infallibly  in  the  outer  perception  of 
the  body  as  one  of  its  actions,  so  also  must  the  collective 
volition  of  each  animal,  the  totality'*  of  its  efforts,  be  faith- 
fully  iH)rtrayed  in  its  whole  body,  in  the  constiiution  of  its 
organism;  and  that  the  means  supplied  by  its  organisa- 
tion for  attaining  the  aims  of  its  will  must  as  a  whole 
exactly  correspond  to  those  aims — in  short,  that  the  same 
relation  must  exist  between  the  whole  character  of  its 
volition  and  the  shape  and  nature  of  its  body,  as  between 
each  single  act  of  its  will  and  the  single  bodily  action 
which  carries  it  out.  Even  this  too  has  recently  been 
recognised  as  a  fact,  and  accordingly  been  confirmed  a 
posteriori,  by  thoughtful  zootomists  and  physiologists  from 
their  own  jMjint  of  view  and  independently  of  my  doctrine : 
their  judgments  on  this  point  make  Nature  testify  even 
here  to  the  truth  of  my  theory. 

*  Dififf  an  sich,  '•*  Inhegriff. 
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In  Pander  and  d' Alton's  admirable  illustrated  work  ^  we 
find  :  "  Just  as  all  that  is  characteristic  in  the  formation  of 
bones  springs  from  the  character  of  the  animals,  so  does 
that  character,  on  the  other  hand,  develop  out  of  their 
tendencies  and  desires.  These  tendencies  and  desires 
of  animals,  which  are  so  vividly  expressed  in  their  whole 
organisation  and  of  which  that  organisation  only  ai)pear8 
to  be  the  medium,  cannot  be  explained  by  special  primary 
forces,  since  wo  can  only  deduce  their  inner  reason  from 
the  general  life  of  Nature."  By  tliis  last  turn  tlie  author 
slu)W8  indeed  that  ho  has  arrived  at  the  point  where,  like 
all  other  investigators  of  Nature,  he  is  brought  to  a  stand- 
still by  the  metaphysical ;  but  he  also  shows,  that  up 
to  this  point  beyond  which  Nature  eludes  investiga- 
tion, tendencies  and  desires  (i.e.  will)  were  the  utmost 
thing  knowable.  The  shortest  expression  for  his  last 
conclusion  about  animals  would  be  "  As  they  will,  so  tliey 
are." 

The  learned  and  thoughtful  Burdach,'  when  treating  of 
the  ultimate  reason  of  the  genesis  of  the  embryo  in  his 
great  work  on  Physiology,  bears  witness  no  less  explicitly 
to  tlio  truth  of  my  view.  I  must  not,  unfortunately,  con- 
ceal the  fact  that  in  a  weak  moment,  misled  Heaven  knows 
by  what  or  how,  this  otherwise  excellent  man  brings  in 
just  here  a  few  sentences  taken  from  that  utterly  worthless, 
tyrannically  imposed  pseudo-philosophy,  about  *  thought ' 
being  what  is  primary  (it  is  just  what  is  last  and  most 
conditioned  of  all)  yet  *  no  representation  *  (that  is  to  say, 
a  wooden  iron).  Immediately  after  however,  under  the 
returning  influence  of  his  own  better  self,  he  proclaims  the 
real  truth  (p.  710)  :  "  The  brain  curves  itself  outwards  to 
the  retina,  because  the  central  part  of  the  embryo  desires 

*  Pander  and  d' Alton,  <*Ueber  dio  Skelette  der  Kaubtliiero,"  1822, 
p.  7. 

«  Burdach,  "  Physiologie,"  vol.  2,  $  474. 
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to  take  in  the  impressions  of  the  activity  of  the  world ;  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal  develops  into  the 
lung,  because  the  organic  body  desires  to  enter  into  relation 
with  the  elementary  substances  of  the  universe ;  organs  of 
generation  spring  from  the  vascular  system,  because  the 
individual  only  lives  in  the  si)ecies,  and  l^ecause  the  life 
which  has  commenced  in  the  individual  desires  to  multiply." 
This  assertion  of  Burdach's,  which  so  entirely  agrees 
with  my  doctrine,  reminds  me  of  a  passage  in  the  ancient 
Mahabharata,  which  it  is  really  difficult  not  to  regard  as  a 
mythical  version  of  the  same  truth.  It  is  in  the  third 
Canto  of  "  Sundas  and  Upasunda  "  in  Bopp's  "  Ardschuna's 
Eeise  zu  Indra's  Himmer*  ^  (1824);  Brahma  has  just 
created  Tilottama,  the  fairest  of  women,  who  is  walking 
round  the  circle  of  the  assembled  gods.  Shiva  conceives 
so  violent  a  longing  to  gaze  at  her  as  she  turns  successively 
round  the  circle,  that  four  faces  arise  in  him  according  to 
her  different  positions,  that  is,  according  to  the  four 
cardinal  points.  Tliis  may  account  for  Shiva  l»eing  repre- 
sented with  five  heads,  as  Pansh  Mukhti  Shiva.  Count- 
less eyes  arise  on  every  part  of  Indra*s  body  likewise 
on  the  same  occasion.*  In  fact,  every  organ  must  be 
looked  upon  as  the  expression  of  a  universal  manifes- 
tation of  the  will,  i.e.  of  one  made  once  for  all,  of  a 
fixed  longing,  of  an  act  of  volition  proceeding,  not  from 

*  Bopp,  **  Ardschuna's  Reise  zu  Indra's  Himmel,  nebst  anderen 
Episoden  des  Mahabharata  '*  (Ardshuna's  Journey  to  Indra's  Heaven, 
together  with  other  episodes  from  the  Maliabharata),  1824. 

^  The  Matsya  Parana  attributes  a  similar  origin  to  Brahma's  four 
countenances.  It  relates  that,  having  fallen  in  love  with  his  daughter 
Satarupa,  and  gazed  fi:Cedly  at  her,  she  stepped  aside  to  avoid  his  eye  5 
he  being  ashamed,  would  not  follow  her  movement ;  whereupon  a  new 
face  arose  on  him  directed  towards  the  side  where  she  was  and,  on  her 
once  more  moving,  the  same  thing  occurred,  and  was  repeated,  until  at 
last  he  had  four  faces.  ("  Asiatic  Researches,*'  vol.  0,  p.  47.3.)  [Add.  to 
3rd  ed.] ; 
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the  individual,  but  from  the  species.  Every  animal  form 
is  a  longing  of  the  will  to  live  which  is  roused  by  circum- 
stances ;  for  instance,  the  will  is  seized  with  a  lougiu*;  to 
live  on  trees,  to  hang  on  their  branches,  to  devour  their 
leaves,  without  contention  with  other  animals  and  without 
ever  touching  the  ground:  this  longing  presents  itself 
throughout  endless  time  in  the  form  (or  Platonic  Idea)  of 
the  sloth.  It  can  hardly  walk  at  all,  being  only  adapted 
for  climbing ;  helpless  on  the  ground,  it  is  agile  on 
trees  and  looks  itself  like  a  moss-dad  bough  in  order  to 
escape  the  notice  of  its  pursuers.  But  now  let  us  consider 
the  matter  from  a  somewhat  more  methodical  and  less 
poetical  point  of  view. 

The  manifest  adaptation  of  each  animal  for  its  mode  of 
life  and  outward  means  of  subsistence,  even  down  to  the 
smallest  detail,  together  with  the  exceeding  perfection  of  its 
organisation,  form  alnindant  material  for  teleological  con- 
templation, which  has  always  been  a  favourite  occupation 
of  the  human  mind,  and  which,  extended  even  to  inanimate 
Nature,  has  become  the  argument  of  the  Pbysico-theologieal 
Proof.  The  universal  fitness  for  their  ends,  the  obviously 
intentional  design  in  all  the  parts  of  the  organism  of  the 
lower  animals  without  exception,  proclaim  too  distinctly 
for  it  ever  to  have  been  seriously  questioned,  that  here  no 
forces  of  Nature  acting  by  chance  and  without  plan  have 
been  at  work,  but  a  will.  Now,  that  a  will  should  act 
otherwise  than  under  the  guidance  of  knowledge  was  in- 
conceivable, according  to  empirical  science  and  views.  For, 
up  to  my  time,  as  has  l)een  shown  in  the  last  chapter,  vill 
and  intellect  had  been  regarded  as  absolutely  inseparable, 
nay,  the  will  was  looked  upon  as  a  mere  operation  of  the 
intellect,  that  presumptive  l^asis  of  all  that  is  spiritual. 
Accordingly  wherever  the  will  acted,  knowledge  must  have 
been  its  guide;  consequently  it  must  have  been  its  guide  here 
also.     But  the  mediation  of  knowledge,  which,  as  such,  is 
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exclusively  directed  towards  the  outside,  brings  with  it,  that 
a  will  acting  by  means  of  it,  can  only  act  outwardly,  that 
is,  only  from  one  being  upon  another.  Therefore  the  will, 
of  which  unmistakable  traces  had  been  found,  was  not 
sought  for  where  these  were  discovered,  but  was  removed 
to  the  outside,  and  the  animal  became  the  product  of  a 
will  foreign  to  it,  guided  by  knowledge,  which  must 
have  been  very  clear  knowledge  indeed,  nay,  the  deeply  ex- 
cogitated conception  of  a  purpose ;  and  this  purpose  must 
have  preceded  the  animal's  existence,  and,  together  with 
the  will,  whose  product  the'knimal  is,  have  lain  outside  that 
animal.  According  to  this,  the  animal  would  have  existed 
in  representation  before  existing  in  reality.  This  is  the 
basis  of  the  train  of  thought  on  which  the  Physieo-theo- 
logical  Proof  is  founded.  But  this  proof  is  no  mere 
scholastic  sophism,  like  the  Ontological  Proof :  nor  does  it 
contain  an  imtiring  natural  opponent  within  itself ,  like  the 
Cosmological  Pi'oof,  in  that  very  same  law  of  causality  to 
which  it  owes  its  existence.  On  the  contrary,  it  is,  in 
reality,  for  the  educated,  what  the  Keraunological  Proof  * 
is  for  the  vulgar,*  and  its  plausibility  is  so  great,  so  potent, 
that  the  most  eminent  and  at  the  same  time  least  preju- 
diced minds  have  been  deeply  entangled  in  it.  Voltaire, 
for  instance,  who,  after  all  sorts  of  other  doubts,  always 
comes  back  to  it,  sees  no  possibility  of  getting  over  it  and 
even  places  its  evidence  almost  on  a  level  with  that  of  a 

'  I  should  like  under  this  name  to  add  a  fourth  to  the  three  proofs 
brought  forward  by  Kant,  i.e.  the  proof  a  terror e,  which  the  ancient 
saying  of  Petronius:  primus  in  orhc  Dcos  fecit  timor,  designates  and  of 
which  Hume's  incomparable  "  Natural  History  of  Religion  "  may  be 
considered  as  the  critique.  Understood  in  this  sense,  even  the  theologist 
Schleiermacher's  attempted  proof  might  have  its  truth  from  the  feeling 
of  dependence,  though  perhaps  not  exactly  that  truth  which  its  originator 
imagined  it  to  have. 

*  Socrates  propounded  it  already  in  detail  in«Xenophon.  ("Mem." 
i.  4.)     [Add.  to  3rd  ed.] 
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mathematical  demonstration.  Even  Priestley  too  declares  it 
to  be  irrefutable.'  Hume's  reflection  and  acumen  alone  stood 
the  test,  even  in  this  case ;  in  his  "  Dialogues  on  Natural 
Religion/'^  which  are  so  well  worth  reading,  this  true  pre- 
cursor of  Kant  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  that  there  is  no 
resemblance  at  all  between  the  works  of  Nature  and  those 
of  an  Art  which  proceeds  according  to  a.  design.  Now  it 
is  precisely  where  he  cuts  asunder  the  nemia  prohatuU  of 
this  extremely  insidious  proof,  as  well  as  that  of  the  two 
others — in  his  Critique  of  Judgment  and  in  his  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason — that  Kant's  merit  shines  most  brilliantly. 
A  very  brief  summary  of  this  Kantian  refutation  of  the 
Physico-theological  Proof  may  be  found  in  my  chief  work.' 
Kant  has  earned  for  himself  great  merit  by  it ;  for  nothing 
stands  so  much  in  the  way  of  a  correct  insight  into  Nature 
and  into  the  essence  of  things  as  this  view,  by  which  they 
are  looked  upon  as  having  been  made  according  to  a  precon- 
ceived plan.  Therefore,  if  a  Duke  of  Bridgewater  offers 
a  prize  of  high  value  for  the  confirmation  and  perpetuation 
of  such  fundamental  eiTors,  let  it  be  our  task,  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  Hume  and  Kant,  to  work  undauute<lly  at 
their  destruction,  without  any  other  reward  than  truth. 
Truth  deserves  resi»ect:  not  what  is  opposed  to  it.  Never- 
theless here,  as  elsewhere,  Kant  has  confined  himself  to 
negation ;  but  a  negation  only  takes  full  effect  when  it  has 
been  completed  by  a  correct  affirmation,  this  alone  giving 
entire  satisfaction  and  in  itself  dislodging  and  superseding 
error,  according  to  the  words  of  Spinoza :  Stent  lux  se  ipsa 
et  tenebras  nuniifestat,  sic  Veritas  norma  eui  et  falsi  est. 
First  of  all  therefore  we  say :  the  world  is  not  made  with 
the  help  of  knowledge,  consequently  also  not  from  the  out- 

»  Priestley,  "  Dis(|u.  on  Matter  and  Spirit,"  sect.  16,  p.  188. 
'^  Part  7,  and  in  other  places, 

a  Se©  "  Die  Welt  uls  W.  u.  V."  vol.  i.  p.  597.    (Vol.  i.  p.  631  of  the 
3rd  ed.) 
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side,  but  from  the  inside ;  and  next  we  endeavour  to  point 
out  the  pvnctum  ealiens^  of  the  world-egg.  The  physico- 
theological  thought,  that  Nature  must  have  been  regu- 
lated and  fashioned  by  an  intellect,  however  well  it  may 
suit  the  untutored  mind,  is  nevertheless  fundamentally 
wrong.  For  the  intellect  is  only  known  to  us  in  animal 
nature,  consequently  as  an  absolutely  secondary  and 
subordinate  principle  in  the  world,  a  product  of  the  latest 
origin ;  it  can  never  therefore  have  been  the  condition  of 
the  existence  of  that  world."  Now  the  will  on  the  contrary, 
being  that  which  fills  every  thing  and  manifests  itself 
immediately  in  each — thus  showing  each  thing  to  be  its 
phenomenon — appears  everywhere  as  that  which  is  primary. 
It  is  just  for  this  reason,  that  the  explanation  of  all  teleo- 
logical  facts  is  to  be  found  in  the  will  of  the  being  itself  in 
which  they  are  observed. 

Besides,  the  Physico-theological  Proof  may  be  simply 
invaUdated  by  the  empirical  observation,  that  works  pro- 
duced by  animal  instinct,  such  as  the  spider's  web,  the  bee's 
honeycomb  and  its  cells,  the  white  ant's  constructions,  &c, 
&c.,  are  throughout  constituted  as  if  they  were  the  result 
of  an  intentional  conception,  of  a  wide-reaching  providence 
and  of  rational  deliberation;  w^hereas  they  are  evidently 
the  work  of  a  blind  impulse,  i,e,  of  a  will  not  guided  by 
knowledge.  From  this  it  follows,  that  the  conclusion  from 
such  and  such  a  nature  to  such  and  such  a  mode  of  coming 
into  being,  has  not  the  same  certainty  as  the  conclusion 
from  a  consequent  to  its  reason,  which  is  in  all  cases  a 
sure  one.  I  have  devoted  the  twenty-seventh  chapter  of  the 
second  volume  of  my  chief  work  to  a  detailed  consideration 

*  The  point  at  which  the  life-spiirk  is  kindled.     [Tr.] 
'  Nor  can  a  mundus  inttlligihUis  precede  a  mundus  semibilis ;  since  it 
receives  its  material  from  the  latter  alone.     It  is  not  an  intellect  which 
has  brought  forth  Nature  5  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  Nature  which  has 
brought  forth  the  intellect.    [Add.  to  3nl  ed.J 
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of  the  mechanical  instincts  of  animals,  which  may  he  used, 
together  with  the  preceding  one  on  Teleology,  to  complete 
the  whole  examination  of  this  subject  in  the  present  chapter. 
Now,  if  we  enter  more  closely  into  the  above-mentioned 
fitness  of  every  animal's  organisation  for  its  mode  of  life 
and  means  of  subsistence,  the  question  that  first  presents 
itself  is,  whether  that  mode  of  life  has  been  adapted  to  the 
organisation,  or  vice  versa.  At  first  sight,  the  former  as- 
sumption would  seem  to  be  the  more  correct  one ;  since, 
in  Time,  the  organisation  precedes  the  mode  of  life,  and 
the  animal  is  thought  to  have  adopted  the  mo<le  of 
existence  for  whicli  its  structure  was  best  suited,  making 
the  best  use  of  the  organs  it  found  within  itself :  tluis,  for 
instance,  we  think  that  the  bird  flies  because  it  has  wiugs. 
and  that  the  ox  butts  because  it  has  horns ;  not  conversely. 
This  view  is  shared  by  Lucretius  (always  an  ominous  sign 
for  an  opinion) :  f 

"  Nil  ideo  quoniam  natum  est  in  corpore,  ut  uti 
Fossomus  ;  sed,  quod  natum  est,  id  pr«K;reat  usum."  • 

Only  this  assumption  does  not  explain  how,  collectively,  the 
quite  different  parts  of  an  animal's  organism  so  exactly 
correspond  to  its  way  of  life  ;  how  no  organ  interferes  with 
another,  each  rather  assisting  the  others  and  none  re- 
maining  unemployed;  also  that  no  sul)ordinate  organ 
would  be  better  suited  to  another  mode  of  existence,  while 
the  life  which  the  animal  really  leads  is  determined  by  the 
principal  organs  alone,  but,  on  the  contrary,  each  part  of 
the  animal  not  only  corresponds  to  every  other  part,  but 
also  to  its  mode  of  life:  its  claws,  for  instance,  are  in- 
variably adapted  for  seizing  the  prey  which  its  teeth  are 
suited  to  tear  and  break,  and  its  intestinal  canal  to  digest : 
its  limbs  are  constructed  to  convey  it  where  that  prey  is  to 
be  found,  and  no  organ  ever  remains  unemployed.     The 

^  This  is  expanded,  vol.  ir.  pp.  825-843. 
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ant-bear,  for  instance,  is  not  only  armed  with  long  claws 
on  its  fore-feet,  in  order  to  break  into  the  nests  of  the 
white  ant,  but  also  with  a  prolonged  cylindrical  muzzle, 
in  order  to  penetrate  into  them,  with  a  small  mouth  and  a 
long,  threadlike  tongue,  covered  with  a  glutinous  slime, 
which  it  inserts  into  the  white  ants'  nests  and  then  with- 
draws covered  with  the  insects  that  adhere  to  it ;  on  the 
other  hand  it  has  no  teeth,  because  it  does  not  want  them. 
Who  can  fail  to  see  that  the  ant-bear's  form  stands  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  white  ants,  as  an  act  of  the  will  to  its 
motive  ?  The  contradiction  between  the  powerful  fore-feet 
and  long,  str(»ng,  curved  claws  of  the  aut-bcar  and  its  com- 
plete lack  i\i  teeth,  is  at  the  same  time  ho  extraordinary, 
that  if  the  earth  ever  uud<*rgoeM  a  fresh  trauMf<»rinati(Hi, 
the  newly  ariniug  race  of  rational  beings  will  find  it  an 
insoluble  enigma,  if  white  ants  are  unknown  to  them. 
The  necks  of  birds,  as  of  quadrupeds,  are  generally  as 
long  as  their  legs,  to  enable  them  to  reach  down  to  the 
ground  where  they  pick  up  their  food ;  but  those  of  aquatic 
birds  are  <»ften  a  good  deal  longer,  because  they  have  to 
fetch  up  their  nourishment  from  under  the  water  while 
swimming.*  Moor-fowl  have  exceedingly  long  legs,  to 
enable  them  to  wade  without  drowning  (»r  wetting  their 
iMwlies.  and  a  correspondingly  long  neck  and  beak,  this  last 
being  more  or  less  strong,  aeeonling  to  the  things  (rej^tiles, 
fiKhes  or  worms)  which  have  to  be  crushed  ;  and  the 
intestines  of  these  animals  are  invariably  a<lupted  likewise 
to  this  end.  On  the  other  hand,  moor-fowl  are  provided 
neither  with  talons,  like  birds  of  prey, .nor  with  web-feet, 

*  I  have  Been  (Zooplast.  Cub.  ISCO)  a  hiiinmiri^'-bircl  {rolihri)  with  a 
beak  an  long  an  the  wholo  binl,  head  and  tail  irifhidcd.  ThiH  bird  must 
certainly  hav«  bud  to  fetch  out  its  foo<l  from  a  <'on8idcrublu  depth,  were 
it  only  from  the  calyx  of  a  tlower  (Cuvier,  "Anai.  Coinp."  vol.  iv, 
p.  ^74)  J  otherwihe  it  would  not  have  ^i^*^"  itself  the  luxury,  or  submitted 
to  the  encumbrance,  of  such  a  benk. 
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like  ducks :  for  the  lex  parsimonice  naturce  admits  of  no 
superfluous  organ.     Now,  it  is  precisely  this  very  law, 
added  to  the  circumstance,  that  no  organ  required  for  its 
mode  of  life  is  ever  wanting  in  any  animal,  and  that 
all,  even  the  most  heterogeneous,  harmonize  together  and 
are,  as  it  were,  calculated  for  a  quite  specially  determined 
way  of  life,  for  the  element  in  which  the  prey  dwells,  for 
the  pursuit,  the  overcoming,  the  crushing  and  digesting  of 
that  prey, — all  this,  we   say,  proves,  that  the  animal's 
structure  has  been   determined  by  the  mode  of   life  by 
which   :he  animal  desired  to  find  its  sustenance,  and  not 
vice  versa.     It  also  ])rove.s,  that  the  result  is  exactly  the 
same  us  if  a  knowle<l)Lje  of  that  mode  of  life  an<l  of  its 
outward  conditions  had  preceded  the  structure,  and  as  if 
tlierefore  each  animal  had  chosen  its  equipment  before  it 
assumed  a   body;  just  as  a   sportsman   before   starting^ 
chooses  his  whole  equipment,  gun,  powder,  shot,  pouch, 
hunting-knife  and  dress,  according  to  the  game  he  intends 
chasing.     The  latter  does  not  take  aim  at  the  wild  boar 
because  he  happens  to  have  a  rifle :  he  took  the  rifle  with 
him  and  not  a  fowling-piece,  because  he  intended  to  hunt 
the  wild  boar ;  and  the  ox  does  not  butt  l)eeause  it  happens 
to  have  horns;   it  has  horns  because  it  intends  to  butt. 
Now,  to  render  tluH  i>roof  complete,  we  have  tlie  additional 
circumstance,  that  in  many  animals,  during  the  time  they 
are  growing,  the  ett'ort  of  the  will  to  which  a  limb  is 
destined  to  minister,  manifests  itself  Ijefore  the  existence 
of  the  limb  itself,  its  employment  thus  anticipating  its 
existence.      Young  he-goats,   rams,   calves,  for   instance, 
butt  with  their  bare  i)olls  before  they  have  any  horns; 
the   young   boar  tries  to  gore  on   either  side,  K'fore  its 
tusks  are  fully  developed   which  would  respond   to   the 
ii^ tended  effect,  while  on  the  other  hand,  it  neglects  to  use 
the  smaller  teetli  it  already  has  in  its  mouth  and  with 
wliich  it  might  really  bite.     Thus  its  mode  of  defending 
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iitwH  does  not  adapt  it»elf  to  the  exitttin^  weapons,  but 
vice  vefBU,  Thii*  had  already  been  noticed  by  Galenns  * 
and  by  LtUTetinH"  iM.'fore  him.  All  thene  <'ireiiinHtttnee8 
j^ive  1IH  ronipU'te  efHainty.  that  Wm*  will  dorn  not,  an  a 
Hiipph'nientary  fhin^^  i)roci»udinj^^  from  flie  int4'lh»ct,  cmi»loy 
tJMJHe  inHtrnmentB  which  it  may  hai»pen  to  find,  or  uho  tlio 
part 8  beeauKe  just  they  and  no  otherH  chance  to  ha  there ; 
but  that  what  is  primary  and  ori'^final,  is  the  endeavour  to 
live  in  this  j>articular  way,  to  contend  in  this  manner,  an 
endeavour  which  manifests  itself  not  only  in  the  emjdoy- 
ment,  but  even  in  the  existence  of  the  weapon :  so  much 
so  indeed,  that  the  use  of  the  weapon  frequently  jm-eedes 
its  existence,  t litis  di'Moiin^^  that  it  is  the  wejipon  which 
arises  out  of  the  <»xistence  of  tin?  end<*avi»iu*,  not.  c(»ii- 
versely,  the  desire  to  use  it  out  of  the  exintenee  of  tlie 
weap<»n.  Aristotle  expressed  this  lon^  aj^'(N  when  he  said, 
with  reference  to  insects  armed  with  stin^^'s:  '  ciU  rt)  (hfioy 
i\ur  ttirXop  i\n  0/nia  imm  huln'iif.ai'mn  Ar(/>r///),  and  further 
on,^(enerally  speaking :  *  Ta  V  i't\tynvu  tt^i^c  n/  t^tyuv  ii  tjiVfti^ 
irouh  ^tSS*  nb  rti  'i\tyuv  wpoi:  rn  o^tyufu  (Nnhfrti  vnhii  Itfnfritm 
Hft'tftu  till  njllrluiHf  ttnn  nj)lrlirtti  ml  hiHltnim'nlinu'C(niinttnliil)» 
From  whi<'h  it  follows,  tliat  tlie  structure  of  each  animal 
is  ada]»ted  to  its  will. 

This  truth  forces  itself  U]Km  thoti^htful  zoologists  and 
/.ootomists  with  siieh  co^cency,  that  tmless  their  mind  is  at 
the  Slime  time  piirilicd  by  a  deeper  philoso|ihy,  it  may  lead 
them  into  slniij^(«»  <'rrors,  Now  this  actually  happeiKMl  to 
a  very  eminent  /t»oloKist,  tlie  immortal  l)e  T^amarck,  who 
has  acr|uired  <*verlastin^(  fame  liy  his  discovery  of  the  clns- 

I  Oalcnufi,  •*  IV  Umii  Parliam  Anim.,''  i.  1. 

»  La«r< thai.  v.  y\u  loa2-10;3W. 

^  ArUlot.,  "  !><'  i'lirt.  Aaliiml./'  iv.  6  :  '*  Thry  Ijuvo  a  wciipon  Ua'suto 
\\wy  Imve  |nii*iiio».'*    [Tr.J 

*  Ptiti,  i'»  12  f  **Nuturo  mokes  the  tocln  for  tlif  work,  not  the  work 
for  th*- tTKilii.*'    [Tr.] 
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sification  of  animals  iu  vertebrata  and  non^vertehrata,  so 
admirable  in  depth  of  view.  For  he  quite  seriously  main* 
tains  and  tries  to  prove  *  at  len^'th,  that  the  shape  of  each 
atihnal  species,  the  weapons  peculiar  to  it,  and  its  orpins 
of  every  sort  destliM;d  for  outward  use,  were  by  no  means 
present  at  the  origin  of  that  si>eeies,  but  have  on  the 
contrary  come  into  being  gradually  in  the  course  of  time 
and  through  continued  generation,  in  consequence  of  the 
exertions  of  the  animal's  will,  evoked  by  the  nature 
of  its  position  and  surroundings,  through  its  own  re- 
])eated  efforts  and  the  habits  to  which  these  gave  rise. 
Aquatic  birds  and  mammalia  that  swim,  he  says,  have 
only  become  web- footed  through  stretching  their  toes 
asinnler  in  swimming;  moor-ft)wl  acquired  their  long  legs 
and  necks  by  wa<ling;  horned  catth?  only  gradually  acquired 
horns  bec'atise  as  they  had  no  proper  t4.'etli  for  combating, 
tliey  fought  with  their  heads,  and  this  combative  i>ro]K7i^ 
sity  in  course  of  time  produced  horns  or  antlers  ;  the  snail 
was  originally,  like  other  moJlufica,  without  feelers;  but 
out  of  the  desire  to  feel  the  objects  lying  bef(»re  it,  these 
gnultJally  iirose;  Ihe  wliol<»  feline  sp<»ci«fs  accjuired  claws 
only  in  courHo  of  time,  from  their  desire  to  tear  the  flesh 
of  their  pn*y,  and  the  moveable  coverings  of  those  claws, 
fnun  the  necessity  of  protecting  them  in  walking  without 
being  j»n*vent<'d  fnun  using  them  when  they  wished  ;  the 
giralT*',  in  the  barren,  grassless  Afrii^an  deserts,  being  re- 
(luceil  for  its  foiMl  to  the  leaves  of  lofty  trees,  stretrhed 
out  its  neck  and  foreh'gs  until  at  last  it  acquired  its  sin- 
gular  shape,  with  a  height  in  front  of  twenty  feet,  and  thus 
Do  Lamarck  goes  on  describing  a  multitude  of  animal 
s]»ecies  as  arising  according  to  the  same  principle,  in  doing 
which  he  overlooks  the  obvious  objection  which  may  Ikj 
made,  that  long  before  the  organs  necessary  for  its  preser- 

'  De  Lomurck,  **  PhiKwopliie  Zuologhjue,''  vol.  J.  c.  7,  nnd  "  HUtoire 
Nutiir^'lltf  <Wtt  Aiiimuux  Bunn  Vcrtebres/'  vol.  i.  I)itro<1.  pp.  lSO-212. 
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vation  could  hare  l^en  produced  by  meaus  of  such  endea- 
vours as  these  through  countless  generations,  the  whole 
species  must  have  died  out  from  the  want  of  them.  To 
such  a  de^ee  may  we  he  l>linded  ]»y  a  hypotheMin  which 
has  oiici*  laid  laold  of  tis !  Ncv<Tih«'l«'HH  in  lliis  innhUHM*  the 
hypothcMis  arose  out  of  a  very  rorrtM-t  and  profound  view 
of  Nature:  it  is  an  error  of  ^^<'nius,  which  in  spite  of  all 
the  absurdity  it  contains,  still  does  honour  to  its  ori-jfinator. 
The  tnie  part  of  it  l>elon}^s  to  De  Lamarck,  as  an  investi- 
gator of  Nature  ;  he  saw  rightly  that  the  i»rnnary  element 
which  has  determined  the  animal's  organijj^ation,  i.s  the  will 
of  that  animal  itself.  The  false  part  niust  be  kid  to  the 
account  of  the  backward  state  of  Metaphysics  in  France, 
where  the  views  of  Locke  and  of  his  feeble  follower,  Con- 
dillac,  in  fact  still  hold  their  ground  and  therefore  bodies 
are  held  to  bu  tilings  in  theniHolves,  Time  and  Sjnice  quali- 
ties <»f  things  in  tlH*mselv<'s;  and  wh<*n'  tin*  gnsit  dodrine 
of  the  Idfal  natun*  of  Spar-e  and  of  Tim**  and  of  all  that 
is  represented  in  them,  which  has  been  so  extremely  fertile 
in  its  results,  has  not  yet  penetrated.  De  Lamarck  there- 
fore could  not  conceive  his  construction  of  living  beings 
otherwise  than  in  Time,  through  suceessi(»n  Errors  of 
this  sort,  as  well  as  the  gross,  al^surd.  atomic  theory  of  the 
French  and  the  edifying  physieo-theolojLcical  considerations 
of  the  English,  have  been  banishecl  for  ever  from  Germany 
by  Kant's  profound  influence.  So  salutary  was  the  ett'ect 
produced  by  this  great  mind,  even  upon  a  nation  capalde  of 
subHe<|uently  forsaking  him  to  run  after  charlatanism  and 
empty  bombast.  JJut  the  thought  rouM  never  <'nt«'r  into 
De  Lamarck's  head,  that  the  animal's  will,  as  a  thing  in 
itself,  might  lie  outside  Time,  and  in  this  sense  be  i>rior  to 
the  animal  itself.  Therefore  he  assumes  the  animal  to 
have  first  been  without  any  clearly  defined  organs,  but  also 
without  any  clearly  defined  tendencies,  and  to  have  been 
equipped  only  with  perception.     Through  this  it  learns  to 
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know  the  circumstances  in  which  it  has  to  live  and  from 
that  knowledge  arise  its  desires,  i.e.  its  will,  from  which 
again  spring  its  organs  or  definite  embodiment ;  this  last 
indfHHl  with  tlio  help  of  generation  and  therefore  in  bound- 
l<»HK  Time.  If  De  Lainarek  bad  had  the  courage  to  carry 
out  his  theory  fully,  he  ought  to  luive  assumed  a  primary 
animal  ^  which,  to  be  consistent,  must  have  originally  had 
neither  shape  nor  organs,  and  then  proceeded  to  trans- 
form itself  according  to  climate  and  local  conditions  into 
myriads  of  animal  shapes  of  all  sorts,  from  the  gnat  to 
the  elephant. — But  this  primary  animal  is  in  truth  the 
ivill  tif  live  ;  as  such  however,  it  is  metaphysical,  not  phy- 
sical. Most  certainly  the  shape  and  orgiinisation  of  each 
animal  species  has  been  determined  by  its  own  will  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  wished  to  live;  not 
however  as  a  thing  physical  in  Time,  but  on  the  contrary 
as  a  thing  metaphysical  outside  Time.  The  will  did'not 
proceetl  from  the  intellect,  nor  did  the  intellect  exist, 
together  with  the  animal,  l»efore  the  will  made  its  appear- 
ance as  a  mere  accident,  a  secondary,  or  rather  tertiary, 
thing.  It  is  on  the  contrary  the  will  which  is  the  prius, 
the  thing  in  itself :  its  phenomenon  (mere  representation 
in  the  cognitive  intellect  and  its  forms  of  Space  and  Time) 
is  the  animal,  fully  equipped  with  all  its  organs  which 
rei>resent  the  will  to  live  in  those  particular  circumstances. 
Among  these  organs  is  the  intellect  also — knowledge  itself 
— which,  like  the  rest  of  those  organs,  is  exactly  adapted  to 
th(.»  mode  of  life  of  each  animal;  whereas,  acci»rding  to 
Di»  Lamarek,  it  is  the  will  which  arises  out  of  knowletlge. 
Behold  the  count  lens  varieties  of  animal  shapes ;  how  en- 
tirely  is  each  of  them  the  mere  image  of  its  volition,  the 
evident  expression  of  the  strivings  of  the  will  which  con- 
stitute its  character !  Their  difference  in  shape  is  only  the 
portrait  of  their  difference  in  character.  Ferocious  animals, 

'    Vrthicr. 
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destined  for  combat  and  rapine,  appear  armed  with  for- 
midable  teeth  and  claws  and  strong  muscles ;  their  sight 
is  adapted  for  great  distances,  especially  when  they  have 
to  mark  their  prey  from  a  dizzy  height,  as  is  the  case  with 
eagles  and  condors.  Timid  animals,  whose  will  it  is  to 
seek  their  safety  in  flight  instead  of  contest,  present  them- 
selves with  light,  nimble  logs  and  sharj)  hearing  in  lieu  of 
all  weapons :  a  circumstance  which  has  even  necessitated  a 
striking  prolongation  of  the  outer  ear  in  the  most  timid  of 
them  all,  the  hare.  The  interior  corresponds  to  the  exte- 
rior :  carnivorous  animals  have  short  intestines  ;  herbivo- 
rous animals  long  ones,  suited  to  a  protracted  assimilation. 
Vigorous  respiration  and  rapid  circulation  of  the  blood, 
represented  by  appropriate  organs,  always  accompany 
great  muscular  strength  and  irritability  as  their  necessary 
conditions,  and  nowhere  is  contradiction  possible.  Each 
particular  striving  of  the  will  presents  itself  in  a  particular 
modification  of  shape.  The  abode  of  the  prey  therefore 
has  determined  the  shape  of  its  pursuer  :  if  that  j)rey  takes 
refuge  in  regions  difficult  of  access,  in  remote  hiding 
places,  in  night  or  darkness,  the  pursuer  assumes  the  form 
best- suited  to  those  circumstances,  and  no  shaj)e  is  rejected 
as  too  grotesque  by  the  will  to  live,  in  order  to  attain  its 
ends.  The  cross-bill  {loxia  curvirostra)  presents  itself  with 
this  abnormal  form  of  its  organ  of  nutrition,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  extract  the  seeds  out  of  the  scales  of  the  fir- 
cone.  Moor-fowls  appear  equipped  with  extra  long  legs, 
extra  long  necks  and  extra  long  beaks,  in  short,  the 
strangest  shapes,  in  order  to  seek  out  rei>tiles  in  their 
marshes.  Then  we  have  the  ant-bear  with  its  l)ody  four 
feet  long,  its  s^iort  legs,  its  strong  claws,  and  its  long, 
narrow,  toothless  muzzle  provided  with  a  threadlike,  gluti- 
nous tongue  for  the  purpose  of  digging  out  the  white  ants 
from  their  nests.  The  pelican  goes  fishing  with  a  huge 
pouch   under  its   beak  in   which  to  pack   its   fish,  when 
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caught.  In  order  to  surprise  their  prey  while  asleep  in 
the  night,  owls  fly  out  provided  with  enormous  pupils 
which  enable  them  to  see  in  the  dark,  and  with  very  soft 
feathers  to  make  their  flight  noiseless  and  thus  j)ermit 
them  to  fall  unawares  upon  their  sleeping  prey  without 
awakening  it  by  their  movements.  Silurus,  gijituwfus  and 
torpedo  bring  a  complete  electric  apparatus  into  the  world 
with  them,  in  order  to  stun  their  prey  l>efore  they  can 
reach  it ;  and  also  as  a  defence  against  their  own  pursuers. 
For  wherever  anything  living  breathed,  there  immediately 
came  another  to  devour  it,^  and  every  animal  is  in  a  way 
designed  and  calculated  throughout,  down  to  the  minutest 
detail,  for  t!)e  purpose  of  destroying  some  other  animal. 
Ichneumons,  for  instance,  among  insects,  lay  their  eggs  in 
the  bodies  of  certain  caterpillars  and  similar  htrvn\  in 
which  they  bore  holes  with  their  stings,  in  order  to  ensure 
nourishment  for  their  future  brood.  Now  those  kinds. wliich 
feed  on  larvw  that  crawl  about  freely,  have  short  stings  ni»t 
more  than  about  one-third  of  an  inch  long,  whereas  pimjda 
manifestator,  which  feeds  upon  chelostoma  tttaxilloHit,  whose 
larv(e  lie  hidden  in  old  trees  at  great  depth  and  are  not 
accessible  to  it,  has  a  sting  two  inches  long;  and  the  sting 
of  the  ichneumon  strohilhv  which  lays  its  eggs  in  larvtr* 
dwelling  in  fir-cOnes,  is  nearly  as  long.  With  these  stings 
they  penetrate  to  the  larva  in  which  they  bore  a  hole 
and   deposit   one   egg,   whose   product   subsequently  de- 

*  Animated  by  the  feeling  of  this  truth,  Robert  Owen,  after  passing 
in  review  the  numerous  and  often  very  large  Australian  fossile  mansujU' 
alia — sometimes  as  big  as  the  rhinoc>eros — came  as  early  as  1S42  to  tlie 
conclusion,  that  a  large  boast  of  prey  must  have  contemi)oraneou8]y 
existed.  This  conchi.>iun  was  afterwards  confirmed,  for  in  lS4ti  he 
received  part  of  the  fossile  skull  of  a  l^east  of  prey  of  the  size  of  the  lion, 
which  he  named  thylacoleoy  ue,  lion  with  a  |X)uch,  since  it  is  also  a 
marsupial.  (See  the  •*  Times  "  of  the  19th  of  May,  1866,  where  there 
is  an  article  on  "  Palxeontology,"  with  an  account  of  Owen's  lecture 
at  the  Government  School  of  ^Iines.    [Add.  to  3rd  ed.l 
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Tours  this  larva.^  Just  as  clearly  does  the  will  to  escape 
their  enemies  manifest  itself  in  the  defensive  equipment 
of  animals  that  are  the  objects  of  pursuit.  Hedgehogs 
and  porcupines  raise  up  a  forest  of  si)ears ;  armadillos, 
scaly  ant-eaters  and  tortoises  appear  cased  from  head  to 
foot  in  armour  which  is  inaccessible  to  tooth,  beak  or 
claw ;  and  so  it  is,  on  a  smaller  scale,  with  the  whole  class 
of  Crustacea,  Others  again  seek  protection  by  deceiving 
their  pursuers  rather  than  by  resisting  them  physically: 
thus  the  sepia  has  provided  itself  with  materials  for 
surrounding  itself  with  a  dark  cloud  on  tlie  api)roach  of 
danger.  The  sloth  is  deceptively  like  its  moss-clad  bough, 
and  the  frog  its  leaf;  and  many  insects  resemble  their 
dwelling-places.  The  negro's  louse  is  black;''  so,  to  l)e 
sure,  is  our  flea  also ;  but  the  latter,  in  i>roviding  itself 
with  an  extremely  jx^werf ul  ai)paratus  for  making  irregular 
jumps  to  a  considerable  distance,  trusted  to  these  for  pro- 
tection.— We  can  however  make  the  anticipation  in  all 
these  arrangements  more  intelligible  to  ourselves  by  the 
same  anticipation  which  shows  itself  in  the  mechanical 
instincts  of  animals.  Neither  the  young  spider  nor  the 
ant-lion  know  the  prey  fur  which  they  lay  traps,  when 
they  do  it  for  the  tirst  time.  And  it  is  the  same  when 
they  are  on  the  defensive.  According  to  Latreille,  the 
inst»ct  homhex  kills  the  ^>rt r/io/>t?  with  its  sting,  although  it 
neither  eats  it  nor  is  attacked  by  it,  simply  because  the 
2)arno}>e  will  lay  its  eggs  in  the  bombex's  nest,  and  by 
doing  this  will  interfere  with  the  development  of  its  eggs ; 
yet  it  does  not  know  this.  Anticipations  of  this  kind  once 
more  confirm  the  ideal  nature  of  Time,  which  indeed 
always   becomes  manifest  as  soon  as  the  will  as  thing 

*  Kirby  and  Sj)ence.  **  Introduction  to  Entomology/*  vol.  i.  p.  353. 
[Add.  to  3rd  ed.] 

^  Bhimonbach,  **De  hum.  gen.  variet.  nat."  p.  50.  Sommering, 
•♦On  the  Negro,'*  p.  8. 
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in  itself  is  in  question.  Not  only  with  respect  to  the 
points  here  mentioned,  but  to  many  others  besides,  the 
mechanical  instincts  and  physiological  functions  of  animals 
serve  to  explain  each  other  mutually,  because  the  will 
without  knowledge  is  the  agent  in  both. 

As  the  will  has  equipped  itself  with  every  organ  and 
every  weapon,  offensive  as  well  as  defensive,  so  has  it  like- 
wise provided  itself  in  every  animal  shape  with  an  inteUect, 
as  a  means  of  preservation  for  the  individual  and  the 
species.  It  was  precisely  in  this  account  that  the  ancients 
called  the  intellect  the  {jyi/noviKov,  i,e,  the  guide  and  leader. 
Accordingly  the  intellect,  being  exclusively  destined  to 
serve  the  will,  always  exactly  corresponds  to  it.  Beasts 
of  prey  stood  in  greater  need  of  intellect,  and  in  fact 
have  more  intelligence,  than  herbivorous  animals.  Tlie 
elephant  certainly  forms  an  exception,  and  so  <loes  even 
the  horse  to  a  certain  extent;  but  the  admirab^lti  in- 
telligence of  the  elephant  was  necessary  on  account  of  the 
length  of  its  life  (200  years)  and  of  the  scantin«.'ss  of  its 
progeny,  which  obliged  it  to  provide  fc»r  a  longer  and  surer 
l>reservation  of  the  individual :  and  this  moreover  in  coun- 
tries teeming  with  the  most  rapacious,  tlie  strongest  and 
the  nimblest  beasts  of  prey.  The  horse  too  has  a  longer  life 
and  a  scantier  progeny  than  the  ruminants,  and  as  it  has 
neither  horns,  tusks,  trunk,  nor  indeed  any  weapon  save 
perhaps  its  hoofs,  it  needed  greater  intelligence  and  swift- 
ness in  order  to  elude  pursuit.  Monkeys  needed  their  extra- 
ordinary intelligence,  partly  because  of  the  length  of  their 
life,  which  even  in  the  moderate-sized  animal  extends  to 
fifty  years ;  partly  also  because  of  their  scanty  progeny, 
which  is  limited  to  one  at  a  time,  but  especially  l.>ecause  of 
their  hands,  which,  to  be  properly  used,  required  the  direc 
tion  of  an  understanding.  For  monkeys  dei)end  upon 
their  hands,  not  only  for  their  defence  by  means  of  outer 
weapons  such  as  sticks  and  stones,  but  also  for  their 
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nourishment,  this  last  necessitating  a  variety  of  artificial 
means  and  a  social  and  artificial  system  of  rapine  in  general, 
the  passing  from  hand  to  hand  of  stolon  fruit,  the  placing 
of  sentinels,  &c.  <S:c.  Add  to  this,  that  it  is  esi)ecially  in 
their  youth,  before  they  have  attained  their  full  muscular 
development,  that  this  intellicjence  is  most  prominent.  In 
the  poncfo  or  ourang-outang  for  instance,  the  brain  plays 
a  far  more  imi>oiiant  part  and  the  understanding  is  much 
greater  during  its  youth  than  at  its  maturity,  when  the 
muscular  i>owers  having  attained  full  development,  they 
take  the  place  of  the  proportionately  declining  intellect. 
This  holds  good  of  all  sorts  of  monkeys,  so  that  here  there- 
fore the  intellect  acts  for  a  time  vicariously  fi>r  the  yet  un- 
develoi>ed  muscular  strength.  We  find  this  process  dis- 
cussed at  length  in  the  **  Resume  dos  Observations  de  Fr. 
Cuvier  sur  Vinstinct  et  rintelligence  des  auimaux,*'  ])ar 
Flourens  (1841).  from  which  I  have  quoted  the  whole  pas- 
sage referring  to  this  question  in  the  second  volume  of  my 
chief  work,  at  the  end  of  the  thirty-first  cluii>ter,  and  this  is 
my  only  reason  for  not  repeating  it  here.  On  the  whole,  intel- 
ligence gradually  increases  from  the  rodents  '  to  the  rumi- 
nants, from  the  ruminants  to  the  pachyderms,  and  from 
these  again  to  the  beasts  of  prey  and  finally  to  the  quad- 
rumana.  and  anatomy  shows  a  gradual  develoinnent  of  the 

*  That  the  h»west  phice  should  be  given  to  the  rodents,  seems  however 
to  proceed  from  <)  j^^^^^^  rather  than  from  a  iwsteriori  considerations  : 
that  is  to  say,  from  the  circumstance,  tliat  their  brain  has  extremely 
faint  or  small  convolutions :  so  that  too  much  weight  may  have  been 
giver  to  this  point.  In  sheep  and  calves  the  convolutions  ai^e  numerous 
and  deep,  yet  how  is  it  with  their  intellijjence  ?  The  meclianical  instincts 
of  the  beaver  are  again  greatly  assisted  by  its  understanding,  and  even 
rabbits  show  remarkable  intelligence  (see  Leroy's  beautiful  work : 
**  Letters  Philosophiques  sur  Tlntelligence  des  Aniinaux,"  lettre  3,  p. 
141»).  Even  rats  give  proof  of  quite  uncommon  intelligence,  of  which 
some  remarkable  instances  may  be  found  in  the  **  (Quarterly  Review," 
No.  201,  Jan,.March,  1857,  in  a  special  article  entitled  **  Kats." 
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i 
brain  in  similar  order  which  corresponds  to  this  result  of 

external  observation.  (According  to  Flourens  aad  Fr. 
Cuvier.)  *  Among  the  reptiles.  seq)ent8  are  the  most  intelli- 
gent, for  they  may  even  be  trained ;  this  is  so,  l>ecause  they 
lire  beasts  of  prey  and  propagate  more  slowly  than  the  rest 
—especially  the  venomous  ones.  And  here  also,  as  with  the 
physical  weapons,  we  find  the  will  everywhere  as  the  priitu ; 
its  equipment,  the  intellect,  as  the  posteriua.  Beasts  of  prey 
do  not  hunt,  nor  do  foxes  thieve,  because  they  have  more 
intelligence ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  more  intelligence, 
just  as  they  have  stronger  teeth  and  claws  too,  because 
they  wished  to  live  by  hunting  and  thieving.  The  fox  even 
made  up  at  once  for  his  inferiority  in  muscular  power  and 
strength  of  teeth  by  the  extraordinary  subtility  of  his  un- 
derstanding. Our  thesis  is  singularly  illustrated  by  the  case 
of  the  bird  dodo  or  d route  (did us  inept  us)  on  the  island 
of  Mauritius,  whose  species,  it  is  well  known,  has  died  out, 
and  which,  as  its  Latin  name  denotes,  was  exceedingly 
stupid,  and  this  exjJains  its  di$ap]>ea ranee ;  so  that  here 
it  seems  indeed  as  if  Nature  had  for  once  gone  too  far 
in  her  lex  parsimonitv  and  thereby  in  a  sense  brought 
forth  an  abortion  in  the  si>ecies.  as  she  so  often  does  in  the 
individual,  which  was  unable  to  subsist,  precisely  because 
it  was  an  abortion.  If,  on  this  occasion,  anyone  were  to 
raise  the  question  as  to  whether  Nature  ought  not  to  have 
provided  insects  with  at  least  sufficient  intelligence  to  pre- 
vent them  from  flying  into  the  flame  of  a  candle,  our 
answer  would  be :  most  certainly ;  only  she  did  not  know 
that  men  would  make  candles  and  light  them,  and  w<>^wra 
nihil  agit  frustra.  Insect  intelligence  is  therefore  only  in- 
sufficient where  the  surroundings  are  artificial." 

*  The  most  intelligent  birds  are  also  birds  of  prey,  wherefore  many  of 
them,es|)ecially  falcons,  are  highly  susceptible  of  trainin<>;.  [Add.  to  3rd  ed.] 

■•'  That  the  negroes  should  have  become  the  siH>cial  victims  of  the 
slave-trade,  is  evidently  a  conse«^uence  of  the  inferi«)rity  of  their  inielli- 
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Everywhere  indeed  intelligence  depends  in  the  first  in- 
stance upon  the  cerebral  system,  and  this  stands  in  a  ne- 
cessary relation  to  the  rest  of  the  or^^anism  ;  therefore  cold- 
blooded animals  are  greatly  inferior  to  wami-Mooded  ones, 
and  invertebrate  animals  to  vertehrata.  But  the  organism  is 
precisely  nothing  but  the  will  become  visible,  to  which,  as 
that  which  is  absolutely  prius,  everything  constantly  refers. 
The  needs  and  aims  of  that  will  give  in  each  phenomenon 
the  rule  for  the  means  to  be  employed,  and  these  means 
must  harmonize  with  one  another.  Plants  have  no  self- 
consciousness  because  they  have  no  power  of  locomotion  ; 
for  of  what  use  would  self-consciousness  be  to  them  unless 
it  enabled  them  to  seek  what  was  salutary  and  flee  what 
was  noxious  to  them  ?  And  conversely,  of  what  use  could 
power  of  locomotion  be  to  them,  as  they  have  no  self -con- 
sciousness with  which  to  guide  it.  The  inseparable  duality 
of  SensiV>ility  and  Irritability  does  not  yet  appear  there- 
fore in  the  plant;  they  continue  slumbering  in  the  repro- 
ductive force  which  is  their  fundament,  and  in  which  alone 
the  will  here  objectifies  itself.  The  sun-flower,  and  every 
other  plant,  wills  for  light;  but  as  yet  their  movement  to- 
wards light  is  not  H«»j»arate  from  \hv\v  aj»j»ri'lK'nsi<m  of  it, 
and  both  coinridi*  with  tln*ir  gn^wtli. — llinniin  undtTHtand- 
ing,  wiii<'h  is  ho  suprrior  .to  that  of  all  other  bcingH,  and  is 
assisted  by  Reason  (the  faculty  for  non-pi'rcei)til)le  repre- 
sentations, I.e.  for  conceptions,  reflection,  thinking  faculty), 
is  nevertheless  only  just  proportionate,  partly  to  Man's 
requirements,  which  greatly  surpass  those  of  animals  and 
multiply  to  infinity  ;  partly  to  his  entire  lack  of  all  natural 
weapons  and  covering,  and  to  his  relatively  weaker  mus- 
cular strength,  which  is  greatly  inferior  to  tliat  of  monkeys 
of  his  own  size ; '  lastly  also,  to  the  slowness  with  which  his 

grnco coini»iirf»l  with  thiilof  oilM'f  hiiinon  riiccf*  j  ihouKh  \\m  by  no  rnoariH 
JuMlif1i<»  f ho  fnrt.     I  A<hl.  t"  'M'i\  vA,  \ 

*  A»  iM  llkitwiMf  hf«  capiicity  Utr  imcapin^  from  hi*  puriiiurN  \  for  \n 
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race  multiplies  and  the  length  of  his  childhood  and  life, 
which  demand  secure  preservation  of  the  individual.  All 
these  great  requirements  had  to  be  satisfied  by  means  of 
intellectual  powers,  which,  for  this  reason,  predominate  in 
him.  But  we  find  the  intellect  secondary  and  subordinate 
everywhere,  and  destined  exclusively  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  the  will.  As  a  rule  too,  it  always  remains  true  to  its 
destiny  and  subservient  to  the  will.  How  nevertheless, 
it  frees  itself  in  particular  instances  from  this  bondage 
through  an  abnormal  preponderance  of  cerebral  life,  whereby 
purely  objective  cognition  becomes  possible  which  may  be 
enhanced  to  genius,  I  have  shown  at  length  in  the  (esthetic 
part  of  my  chief  work.^ 

Now,  after  all  these  reflections  upon  the  precise  agree- 
ment between  tlie  will  and  the  organisation  of  each  animal, 
if  we  inspect  a  well-arranged  osteological  collection  from 
this  point  of  view,  it  will  certainly  seem  to  us  as  if  we 
saw  one  and  the  same  being  (De  Lamarck's  primary 
animal,  or,  more  properly,  the  will  to  live)  changing  its 
sliajie  according  to  circumstances,  and  thus  producing  all 
this  multiplicity  of  forms  out  of  the  same  number  and 
arrangement  of  its  b(meH,  by  prolonging  and  ciirtailing, 
Htrengtliening  and  weakening  them.  This  numb(»r  and 
arrangement  of  the  bones,  wliich  Geoffrey  de  St.  Hilaire^ 
called  the  anatomical  element,  continues,  as  he  has  tho- 
roughly shown,  in  all  essential  points  unchanged :  it 
is  a  constant  magnitude,  something  which  is  absolutely 
given  beforehand,  irrevocably  fixed  by  an  unfathomable 
necessity — an  immutability  which  I  should  compare  with 
the  permanence  of   matter  in  all  physical  and  chemical 

tbiH  r(iM[K;ct  all   the    four-f(»ote(1   mammalia  surpass   him.     [Add.  to 
3rd  ed.] 

'  [S«t.  Third  B<K-.k  cif  tliu  W.  a.  W.  u.  V.  j  lalfr  idso,  in  my  *«  Parcrgu," 
vol  ti.  U  ''<)''»7  Mui  I  UiH).    m  r>l-r*H,  and  §  2M)  of  the  2nd  odition.) 

*  ♦*  rrin<ip«s  de  IMiilonophie  Z(H)loglcjuo,"  1830. 
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chaiij^e*  J  but  to  tlii»  I  »l)all  noon  return.  Conjointly  with 
thin  inunutability  of  tin?  anatomifral  <'l«»in<»nt,  wu  Iiavo  the 
^I'atcKt  MUHceptibility  to  niodificatitni,  tliij  jj^reatoHt  plan- 
ficity  and  H<'xibility  of  tliene  name  bon<'H  with  roferenco 
to  Hize,  Hliapt*  and  adaptation  to  diilVn'ut  i)nrpoH<.'H,  all 
which  we  hvh  d<Herniinc*d  hy  the  will  with  primary 
Htrength  and  freedom  aecurdiuj^  to  the  aimn  prescrihed 
to  it  by  external  eireiimstanceH :  it  malves  out  of  these 
materials  whatever  its  necessity  for  the  time  beiu^jf  requires. 
If  it  desires  to  climb  about  in  trees,  it  cat<'hes  at  the 
boU'^liM  at  once  with  four  liands,  while  it  Htretclu»s  the  viva 
and  rtiflutM  to  an  exicssivclcni^th  and  immcdiat<*Iy  j)roIonj4s 
tin*  OH  ntvnjijlH  Um  curly  tail,  a  yard  lon•^^  in  order  to  hiuij^ 
by  it  to  the  boujjjhs  and  swin*^  itself  from  one  branch  to 
another.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  desires  to  crawl  in  the 
mud  as  a  crocodile,  to  swim  as  a  seal,  or  to  burrow  as  a 
mole,  these  same  arm-bones  are  shortened  till  they  are  no 
Ioniser  recognisable ;  in  the  last  case  tin.*  vietrtcarpus  and 
jthaJanfjes  are  enlar«^ed  to  disproportionately  larj?e  shovel- 
paws,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other  bones.  But  if  it  wishes 
to  fly  through  the  air  as  a  I'at,  not  only  are  the  os  hvmeri, 
raiVivn  and  alnvs  ]»rolon^a'd  in  an  incrcdibh?  manner,  but 
the  usually  Mmall  and  subordinate  att'/fifH,  wrhimrjHfn  and 
jfhttlftntjt'M  d'ujUoruhi  r'Xj>and  to  an  immchhr  h'ii;^ih,  as  in 
St.  Anthony's  vision,  outmeasuriu|<  the  Icn^^th  of  the 
animal's  body,  in  order  to  spread  out  the  winj^-meml»rane. 
If,  in  order  to  browse  upon  the  tops  of  very  tall  African 
trees,  it  has,  as  a  giraffe,  placed  itself  upon  extraordinarily 
high  fore-legs,  the  same  seven  rerfthtuf  of  the  neck,  which 
never  vary  as  fo  number  and  which,  in  the  mole,  were  con- 
tracted so  as  to  be  no  longer  recognisable,  are  now  pro- 
longed to  such  a  degree,  that  here,  as  everywhere  else,  the 
n(*ck  a<.'quires  the  same  length  as  the  fore-legs,  in  order  to 
enabl«»  the  head  to  rea<fh  down  to  drinking-water.  Ihit  wh«.*re, 
as  is  the  case  when  it  appears  as  the  eh.'phant,  a  long  neck 
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couM  not  have  borne  tho  weight  of  the  enormous,  unwieldy 
head — a  weight  increased  moreover  by  tu«kH  a  yard  long 
— the  neck  remains  short,  as  an  exception,  and  a  trunk 
is  let  down  as  an  expedient,  to  lift  up  food  and  draw 
water  from  below  and  also  to  reach  up  to  the  tops  of 
trees.  In  accordance  with  these  transformations,  we  see 
iu  all  of  them  the  skull,  the  receptacle  containing  the 
understanding,  at  the  same  time  proportionately  expand, 
develop,  curve  itself,  as  the  mode  of  procuring  nourish- 
ment becomes  more  or  less  difficult  and  requires  more 
or  less  intelligence ;  and  the  different  degrees  of  the  under- 
Miandiug  manifest  themselves  clearly  to  the  practised  eye 
ill  tlio  ciirvfH  of  the  skull. 

Now,  in  all  this,  that  anatomical  element  we  have  men- 
tioned above  as  fixed  and  invariable,  certainly  remains  in 
so  far  an  enigma,  as  it  does  not  come  within  the  teleolo- 
gical  exi)lanation,  which  only  begins  after  the  assump- 
tion of  that  element ;  since  the  intended  organ  might 
in  many  cases  have  been  rendered  equally  suitable  for  its 
purpose  even  with  a  different  number  and  disposition  of 
bones.  It  is  easy  to  understand,  for  instance,  why  the 
human  skull  should  be  formed  out  of  eight  bones:  that 
is,  to  enable  thein  to  be  drawn  together  by  the  fontanels 
during  birth ;  l)ut  we  do  not  see  why  a  chicken  which 
breaks  through  its  egg-shell  should  necessarily  have  the 
same  number  of  skull-bones.  We  must  therefore  assume 
this  anatomical  element  to  be  based,  partly  on  the  unity 
and  identity  of  the  will  to  live  in  general,  partly  on  the 
circumstance,  tlijit  the  archetypal  forms  of  animals  have 
I)roceeded  one  from  the  other,^  wherefore  the  fundamental 
type  of  the  whole  race  was  i)reserved.  It  is  this  ana- 
tomical element  which  Aristotle  means  by  his  ivce/Kaia 
^^fTi^f  and  the  mutability  of  its  shapes  according  to  diffe- 

»  *•  l»urcrga,"  vol.  ii.  g  01 )  g  03  of  the  •Jnd  editioa. 
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rent  |mrpofH*M  he  calls  rf)y  Kara  \6yoy  ipvoiy,^  and  explains 
by  it  how  the  material  for  upper  inciMorMliaHlwcn  employed 
for  honiH  in  horn**d  rattle.  Quite  rightly  j  ninn*  tli<«  only 
ruminauU  whi<'h  have  no  horuM,  tluf  eaniel  and  the  muMk- 
ox,  have  npiK»r  ineinorB,  and  these  are  wanting  in  all 
homed  niiuinants. 

No  other  explanation  or  a»sumption  enables  us  nearly  as 
well  to  undiTstaud  either  the  coinj^lete  snitableneHS  to 
purjKjse  and  to  the  external  conditions  of  existenee  I  have 
here  shown  in  the  skeleton,  or  the  admirable  harmony  and 
fitness  of  int<*rnal  mechanism  in  the  structure  of  each 
animal,  as  the  truth  I  have  elsewhere  firmly  established : 
that  the  IkmIv  of  an  animal  is  i»reciscly  nothinj^  but  the  will 
Umlf  of  th.it  animal  brou^dit  to  cerebral  perception  as 
rei»resentati<»n — thnni^^li  the  forms  of  Space,  Time  and 
Causality — in  other  words,  the  mere  visibility,  objectivity 
of  the  Will.  Vox,  if  this  is  once  pre-supj»oHe(l,  everythinj^ 
in  and  belon^in^  to  that  body  must  eonHj»ire  towards  the 
finiil  end :  the  life  of  this  animal.  Nothing  superfluous, 
nothing  deticient,  nothini^  inappropriate,  nothing  insufli- 
cient  or  incomplete  of  its  kind,  can  therefore  be  found  in 
it;  on  the  contrary,  all  that  is  required  must  be  there, 
und  just  in  tlx*  pro]»ortion  needed,  never  more,  For 
here  artist,  work  and  nuiterials  are  one  and  the  same. 
Each  organism  is  tlierefon*  a  eonsummale  master-piece  of 
exceeding  perfection.  lb*re  the  will  did  not  first  <'herish 
the  intention,  first  rec<»gnisc*  the  end  and  then  adapt  the 
means  to  it  and  conquer  the  material ;  its  willing  was 
rather  immediately  the  aim  and  immediately  the  attain. 
ment  of  that, aim;  no  foreign  ai)pliauces  needing  to  be 
overcome  were  wanted — willing,  doing  and  attaining  were 
here  one  and  the  same.  Thus  the  organism  presents  itself 
as  a  miracle  which  admits  of  no  comi»arison  with  any  work 

'  8w  Aristotle,  •'  Do  rurtibus  Animalium/'  iii.  c.  2  Bub  finem :  irwt 
li  Tti^  avayKuia^  ^vfftun;  r.  r.  X, 
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of  human  artifice  wrought  by  the  lamplight  of  know- 
ledge.* 

Our  admiration  for  tlie  eou»ummate  in^rfection  and  tlt^ 
ue«H  for  tlieir  ends  in  all  the  works  of  Nature,  is  at  the 
bottom  based  upon  our  viewing  them  in  the  same  light  as 
we  do  our  own  works.  In  these,  in  the  first  i)lace,  the  will 
to  do  the  work  and  the  work  are  two  different  things ; 
then  again  two  other  things  lie  between  these  two :  firstly, 
the  medium  of  rej presentation,  which,  taken  by  itself,  is 
foreign  to  the  will,  through  which  the  will  must  pass 
before  it  realizes  itself  here;  and  secondly  the  material 
foreign  to  the  will  here  at  work,  on  whir*h  a  form  foreign 
to  it  has  to  be  forced,  which  it  resists,  because  the 
material  already  belongs  to  another  will,  that  is  to  say, 
to  its  own  nature,  its  fonua  tavhslantialln,  the  (Platonic) 
idea,  expressed  ]jy  it :  therefore  this  material  has  first 
to  1)0  overcome,  and  however  deei»ly  the  artificial  'form 
may  have  penetrated,  will  always  continue  inwardly  resist- 

'  The  a[ipfarance  of  every  animal  therefore  preseiitsi  u  totality,  a 
unity,  a  perfection  and  a  rij^idly  carried  out  harmony  in  all  its  partu 
which  i»  io  entirely  based  ujion  a  single  fundntnental  thought,  that  even 
the  Htmn^CMt  aninml  phupe  wrnm  to  the  attentive  ol».-4«M'ver  a»  if  it  were 
the  only  ri^ht,  nay,  .only  ponnihlo  form  of  I'xirttfnce,  and  um  If  there 
eould  he  no  othor  tlnin  Jiint  thiH  very  one.  Tin*  expn»«Hlon  "  nutiinil  " 
UHod  to  denote  that  a  thing  Ih  a  matter  of  eourMe,  and  that  it  eannut  be 
otIu'rwiMe,  in  in  ItH  deepeHt  foundation  bni«ed  upon  thiM.  Cintlic  himnelf 
wan  Ntruelt  by  thin  unity  when  eontemphitini;  whflkn  and eralmut  Venice, 
and  it  eauHfd  him  to  jxchiim  i  **  How  d<diKhtful,  how  glorious  is  u  livinjf 
thing  !  how  well  adapted  for  its  condition  ;  how  true,  how  real  !  ** 
(**  Life,"  vol,  iv.  p.  2.'J;J).  No  artist  therefore,  who  has  not  made  it  his 
business  to  study  such  forms  for  years  and  to  jHjnetrate  into  their  meaninjf 
and  comprehension,  can  rightly  imitate  them.  Without  this  study  his 
work  will  seem  qs  if  it  were  pasted  together  :  the  parts  no  doubt  will  bi> 
there,  but  the  bond  which  unites  them  and  gives  them  cohesion,  the 
spirit,  tlie  idea,  which  is  the  objectivity  of  the  primary  uct  of  the  will 
presenting  itself  as  this  or  that  particular  sfH-'cies,  will  be  wanting. 
[Add.  to  arded.J 
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ing.  It  is  quite  a  different  thing  with  Nature's  works, 
which  are  not,  like  our  own,  indirect,  but  on  the  contrary, 
direct  manifestations  of  the  will.  Here  the  will  acts  in  its 
primordial  nature,  that  is,  unconsciously.  No  mediating 
rcj»resentation  here  separates  the  will  and  the  work  :  they 
are  one.  And  even  the  material  is  one  witli  them :  for 
matter  is  the  mere  visibility  of  the  'vvill.  Therefore  here 
we  find  Matter  completely  penneated  by  Form  ;  or,  better 
still,  they  are  of  quite  the  same  origin,  only  existing 
mutually  one  for  the  other ;  and  in  so  far  they  are 
one.  That  we  separate  them  in  works  of  Nature  as 
well  as  in  works  of  Art,  is  a  mere  abstraction.  Pure 
Matter,  absolutely  without  Form  or  quality,  which  we 
think  as  the  material  of  a  product  of  Nature,  is  merely 
an  ens  ratlonls  and  cannot  enter  into  any  experience; 
whereas  the  material  of  a  work  of  Art  is  emi>irical 
Matter,  consequently  already  has  a  Form.  The  [distinc- 
tive] character  of  Nature's  products  is  the  identity  of  form 
and  substance;  that  of  products  of  Art  the  diversity  of 
these  two.*  It  is  because  Matter  is  th^  mere  visibility  of 
Form  in  Natiu-e's  products,  that,  even  empirically,  we  see 
Form  appear  as  a  mere  production  of  Matter,  bursting 
forth  from  its  inside  in  crystallisation,  in  vegetable  and 
animal  ijtneratio  (equivoca,  which  last  cannot  be  doubted, 
at  any  rate  in  the  epizoa,^ — For  this  reason  we  may  even 
assume  that  nowhere,  either  on  any  planet  or  satellite,  will 
Matter  come  to  a  state  of  endless  repoj-e,  but  rather  that 

*  It  is  a  great  truth  which  Bruno  expresses  ("  De  Immenso  et  Imnm- 
tabili,*'  8,  10):  **  Ars  iractat  materiam  alUnain :  natura  maieriam 
proprvarn,  Ars  circa  maieriam  est ;  natura  interior  matcri<B.^*  He  treats 
ibis  subject  much  more  fully,  *•  Delia  Causa,"  Dial.  3,  p.  252  et  scqq.  Page 
255  he  declares  the  forma  substantialis  to  be  the  form  of  every  product 
of  Nature,  which  is  the  same  as  the  soul,     [Add.  to  3rd  ed.] 

^  Thus  the  saying  of  the  Schoolmen  is  verified  :  "  Materia  appeiit 
formam:'  See  "Die  Welt  a.  W.  u.  V."  3rd  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  352. 
[Add.  to  3rd  ed.] 
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its  inherent  forces  (i.e.  the  will,  whose  mere  visibility  it 
is)  will  always  put  an  end  again  to  the  repose  which  has 
commenced,  always  awaking  again  from  their  sleep,  to 
resume  their  activity  as  mechanical,  physical,  chemical, 
organic  forces ;  since  at  all  times  they  only  wait  for  the 
opportunity  to  do  so. 

But  if  we  want  to  understand  Nature's  proceeding,  we 
must  not  try  to  do  it  by  comparing  her  works  with  our 
own.  The  real  essence  of  every  animal  form,  is  an  act  of 
the  will  outside  representation,  consequently  outside  its 
forms  of  Space  and  Time  also;  which  act,  just  on  that 
account,  knows  neither  sequence  nor  juxtaposition,  but  has, 
on  the  contrary,  the  most  indivisible  unity.  But  when  our 
cerebral  perception  comprehends  that  form,  and  still  more 
when  its  inside  is  dissected  by  the  anatomical  knife,  then 
that  which  originally  and  in  itself  was  foreign  to  know- 
ledge and  its  laws,  is  brought  under  the  light  of  kiiow- 
ledge  ;  but  then  also,  it  has  to  present  itself  in  confonnity 
with  the  laws  and  forms  of  knowledge.  The  original  unity 
and  indivisibility  of  that  act  of  the  will,  of  that  truly 
metaphysical  being,  then  apj^ears  divided  into  parts  lying 
side  by  side  and  functions  following  one  upon  another, 
which  all  nevertheless  present  themselves  as  connected  to- 
gether in  closest  relationship  one  to  another  for  mutual 
help  and  support,  as  means  and  ends  one  to  the  other. 
The  understanding,  in  thus  apprehending  these  things,  now 
perceives  the  original  unity  re-establishing  itself  out  of  a  mul- 
tiplicity which  its  own  form  of  knowledge  had  first  brought 
about,  and  involuntarily  taking  for  granted  that  its  own 
way  of  perceiving  this  is  the  way  in  which  this  animal  form 
comes  into  being,  it  is  now  struck  with  admiration  for  the 
profound  wisdom  with  which  those  parts  are  arranged, 
those  functions  combined.  This  is  the  meaning  of  Kant's 
great  doctrine,  that  Teleology  is  brought  into  Nature  by 
our  own  understanding,  which  accordingly  wonders  at  a 
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miracle  of  its  own  creation/  If  I  may  use  a  trivial  simile 
to  elucidate  so  sublime  a  matter,  this  astonishment  very 
much  resembles  that  of  our  understanding  when  it  discovers 
that  all  multiples  of  9,  when  their  single  figures  are  added 
together,  give  as  their  product  either  the  number  9  or  one 
whose  single  figures  again  make  9 ;  yet  it  is  that  very 
understanding  itself  which  has  prepared  for  itself  this  sur- 
prise in  the  decimal  system.  According  to  the  Physico- 
theological  argument,  the  actual  existence  of  the  world  has 
been  preceded  by  its  existence  in  an  intellect :  if  the  world 
is  designed  for  an  end,  it  must  have  existed  as  representa- 
tion before  it  came  into  being.  Now  I  say,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  Kant's  sense :  if  the  world  is  to  be  representation, 
it  must  present  itself  as  designed  for  an  end ;  and  this 
only  takes  place  in  an  intellect. 

It  imdoubtedly  follows  from  my  doctrine,  that  every 
being  is  its  own  work.  Nature,  which  is  incapable  of  false- 
hood and  is  as  7iaive  as  genius,  asserts  the  same  thing  down- 
right ;  since  each  being  merely  kindles  the  spark  of  life  at 
another  exactly  similar  being,  and  then  makes  itself  before 
our  eyes,  taking  the  materials  for  this  from  outside,  form 
and  movement  from  its  own  self:  this  process  we  call 
growth  and  development.  Thus,  even  empirically,  each 
being  stands  before  us  as  its  own  woik.  But  Nature's 
language  is  not  understood  because  it  is  too  simple. 

»  Compare  *•  Die  Welt  a.  W.  u.  V."  3rd  edition,  vol.  II.  p.  375. 
[Add.  to  3rd  ed.] 
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THE  corroborations  I  am  now  about  to  bring  forward 
of  the  phenomenon  of  the  will  in  plants,  j)roceed 
chiefly  from  French  sources,  from  a  nation  whose  tenden- 
cies are  decidedly  empirical  and  which  is  reluctant  to 
go  a  step  beyond  what  is  immediately  given.  Tlie  infor- 
mant moreover  is  Cuvier,  whose  rigid  adherence  to  the 
purely  empirical  gave  rise  to  the  famous  disjmte  l>etween 
him  and  Geoft'roy  de  St.  Hilaire.  So  we  must  not  W  as- 
tonished if  the  language  we  meet  with  here  is  less  decided 
than  in  the  preceding  German  corroborations  and  if  we  find 
each  concession  made  with  cautious  reserve. 

In  his  **  Histoire  des  Progrcs  des  Sciences  Naturelles 
depuis  1789  jusqu'  a  ce  jour,*'  ^  Cuvier  says :  **  Plants  have 
certain  apparently  spontaneous  movements,  which  they 
show  under  certain  circumstances  and  which  at  times  so 
closely  resemble  those  of  animals,  that  a  sort  of  feeling 
and  will  might  almost  be  attributed  to  plants  on  this 
account,  especially  by  those  who  think  they  can  perceive 
something  of  the  same  kind  in  the  movements  of  the 
inward  i)arts  of  animals.  Thus  the  tops  of  trees  always 
have  a  vertical  tendency,  excepting  when  they  incline 
towards  the  light.  Their  roots  seek  out  good  earth 
and  moisture  and,  in  order  to  attain  these,  deviate  from 
the  straight  course.  Yet  these  different  tendencies  can- 
not  be  explained   by   the  influence  of  external   causes, 

»  Vol.  i.  p.  245.     182G. 
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unless  we  also  assume  the  existence  of  an  inner  natural 
disiK>sition,  susceptible  of  being  rouse<l,  which  differs  from 

the  mere  mechanical  force  in  inorganic  bodies 

Decandolle  made  some  remarkable  exix?riments  that  proved 
to  him  the  existence  of  a  sort  of  habit  in  plants  which 
may  be  overcome  bv  artificial  light,  but  only  after  a  certain 
time.  Plants  that  had  been  shut  up  in  a  cellar  which  was 
continually  lit  by  lamps,  did  not  on  this  account  leave  off 
closing  in  the  evening  and  ojX'ning  again  in  the  morning 
for  several  days.  And  there  are  other  habits  besides  which 
plants  are  able  to  adopt  and  to  abandon.  Flowers  that 
habitually  close  in  wet  weather,  finish  by  remaining  open 
if  the  wet  weather  lasts  too  long.  When  M.  Desfontaines 
took  a  sensitive-plant  with  him  in  his  carriage,  the  jolting 
[  movement  at  first  caused  it  to  contract,  but  at  last  it  ex- 
\  panded  again  as  when  in  comi:>lete  repose.  Therefore 
even  in  these  cases,  light,  moisture,  <fcc.,  S:c„  only  act  in 
virtue  of  an  inner  disposition,  which  may  be  neutralized  or 
modified  by  the  continuation  of  that  very  activity  itself ; 
and  the  vital  energy  of  jdants,  like  that  of  animals,  is  sub- 
ject to  fatigue  and  exhaustion.  The  hedysarum  gyrans  is 
singularly  characterized  by  the  movements  of  its  leaves 
which  continue  day  and  night  without  needing  any  sort  of 
stimulus.  Surely,  if  any  phenomenon  can  cause  illusion 
and  remind  us  of  the  voluntary  movements  of  aninials,  it 
is  this.  Broussouet,  Silvestre,  Cels  and  Halle  have  fully 
described  it,  and  have  shown  that  the  plant's  action  dei:>ends 
entirely  upon  its  own  healthy  condition." 

Again,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  same  work,  p.  166 
(1828),  Cuvier  says:  "M.  Dutrochet  adds  some  physiolo- 
gical considerations  to  which  his  own  experiments  had  led 
him,  and  which  in  his  opinion  prove  that  the  movements  of 
plants  are  sjfontaneous,  i.e.  that  they  depend  upon  an  inner 
principle  which  immediately  receives  the  influence  of  outer 
agencies.     As  he  is  however  reluctant  to  admit  that  plants 
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have  feeling,  he  makes  use  of  the  word  *jtervimotUit*'_^  " — 
Here  I  must  observe,  that  when  we  come  to  examiuiTit 
closely,  what  we  think  to  ourselves  in  the  conception  of 
spontaneity,  is  in  the  end  always  the  same  thing  as  manifes- 
tation of  will,  with  which  spontaneity  would  therefore  be 
simply  synonymous.  The  only  difference  between  them 
consists  in  the  conception  of  spontaneity  being  derived  from 
outer  perception,  while  that  of  manifestation  of  will  is 
drawn  from  our  own  consciousness. — I  find  a  remarkable 

\  instance  of  the  impetuous  violence  of  this  spontaneity,  even 
in  plants,  in  the  following  communication  contained  in  the 
**  Cheltenham  Examiner : "  ^   "  Last  Thursday  four  enor- 

!  mous  mushrooms  performed  a  heroic  feat  of  a  new  kind,  in 
one  of  our  most  crowded  streets,  by  lifting  up  a  huge  block 
of  stone  in  their  strenuous  effort  to  make  their  way  into 
the  visible  world.*' 

In  the  "  Mem.  de  TAcad.  d.  Sciences  de  I'annce  "  (jS21), 
Cuvier  says " : — "  For  centuries  botanists  have  been  search- 
ing for  the  reason  why  in  a  seed  which  is  germinating  the 
root  invariably  grows  downwards,  while  the  stalk  as 
invariably  grows  upwards,  no  matter  what  be  the  posi- 
tion in  which  the  seed  is  placed.  M.  Dutrochet  put  some 
seeds  into  holes  bored  in  the  bottom  oi  a  vessel  filled 
with  damp  moiild,  which  he  hung  up  to  a  beam  in  his 
room.  Now,  in  this  case,  the  stem  might  have  Khju 
expected  to  grow  downwards.  Not  at  all :  the  roots  found 
their  way  to  the  air  below,  and  the  stems  were  prolonged 
so  as  to  traverse  the  damp  mould  until  they  reached  its 
upper  surface.  According  to  M.  Dutrochet,  the  direction 
in  which  plants  grow,  is  determined  by  an  inner  principle 
and  not  at  all  by  the  attraction  of  the  bodies  towards 
which  they  direct  themselves.  A  mistletoe  seed  that  was 
fastened  to  the  point  of  a  perfectly  moveable  needle  fixed 

•  Repeated  in  the  **  Times''  of  June  2n(i,  1841. 
«  Vol.  V.  p.  171.     Paris,  1S26. 
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on  a  peg,  with  a  small  plank  placed  near  it,  was  induced 
to  germinate.  It  soon  began  to  send  out  shoots  towards 
the  plank,  which  it  reached  in  fire  days  without  having 
communicated  the  slightest  movement  to  the  needle.  The 
«t<.»mH  of  onions  and  leeks  with  their  buUw,  deposited  in 
dark  places,  grow  upwards,  aUliough  more  slowly  tJiau  in 
li^dit  ones  ;  thoy  grow  upwards  oven  if  pla<'ed  in  water  :  a 
fact  which  suflices  to  prove  that  neither  light  nor  moisture 
determines  the  direction  of  their  growth/* — Still  C.  H, 
Sehultz  asserts '  that  he  ma<le  seeds  germinat<?  in  a  dark 
box  with  lioles  bored  in  the  bottom,  and  succeeded  in 
inducing  the  plants  to  grow  upside  down,  by  means  of 
a  mirror  fastened  to  the  box,  which  reflected  the  sun- 
light. 

In  the  "  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Naturelles"  (article 
Animal)  we  find:  "If,  on  tJie  one  hand,  animals  show 
avidity  in  tbrir  search  after  nourishment  as  well  as  power 
of  diKerimination  in  tin?  sehM-tion  of  it,  roots  of  plants  may, 
on  the  other  hand,  be  observed  to  direct  theiUHelves 
towards  the  side  where  the  soil  contains  most  nourish- 
ment, nay,  even  to  seek  out  the  smallest  crevices  in  rocks 
which  may  contain  any  food.  If  we  twist  a  bough  so  as 
to  make  the  upper  surface  of  its  leaves  the  under  one, 
these  leaves  even  will  twist  their  stems  in  order  to  regain 
the  [monition  best  suited  for  the  exercise  of  their  functions 
(i.e.  so  as  to  have  the  smooth  side  upj)ermo8t).  Is  it  quite 
certain  that  this  takes  place  unconsciously  ?  *' 

F.  J.  Meyen  has  devoted  a  chapter,  entitled  **  Of  the 
movements  and  sensations  of  jdants,"  to  a  full  investiga- 
tion of  the  stibjecj.  now  before  us.  In  this  he  says^: 
"  Not  unfrequently  potatoes,  stored  in  deep,  dark  cellars, 

'  C.  II.  Scbultz,  "  Siir  la  Circulation  dans  les  Plantes,"  a  prize-essay, 
is.rj. 

«  F.  J.  Meyen,"  Neues  System der  Pflanzenphysiologe" (1839),  toI.  iii, 
p.  5S5. 
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may  be  observed  towards  summer  to  shoot  forth  stems 
which  invariably  grow  in  the  direction  of  the  chinks 
through  which  the  light  comes  into  the  cellar,  and  to  con- 
tinue thus  growing  until  they  at  last  reach  the  aperture 
which  receives  the  light  directly.  In  such  cases  potato- 
stalks  have  been  known  to  reach  a  length  of  twenty  feet ; 
whereas  under  ordinary  circumstances,  even  such  as  are 
most  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  potato,  the  stalk  is 
seldom  longer  than  from  three  to  four  feet.  It  is  inte- 
resting to  watch  closely  the  course  taken  by  a  potato- 
stalk  thus  growing  in  darkness,  in  its  endeavours  to  reach 
the  light.  It  tries  to  do  so  by  the  shortest  road,  but  not 
being  firm  enough  to  grow  straight  across  through  the  air 
without  support,  it  lets  itself  drop  on  to  the  floor,  and 
thus  creeps  along  the  groxmd  till  it  reaches  the  nearest 
wall,  up  which  it  then  climbs."  Even  this  botanist  too  is 
led  by  bis  facts  to  the  following  assertion  (p.  57G)  :  }*  On 
observing  the  freedom  of  movement  of  oHcillatorui  and 
other  inferior  ]»lants,  we  may  perhaps  have  no  alternative 
but  to  attribute  a  species  of  will  to  these  beings.*' 

Creei)er8  bear  distinct  evidence  as  to  manifestation  of 
will  in  i)lants ;  for,  when  they  find  no  supj^ort  near 
enough  for  their  tendrils  to  cling  to,  they  invariably  direct 
their  growth  towards  the  shadiest  place,  or  even  towards  a 
piece  of  dark-coloured  paper,  wherever  it  may  be  i»laced ; 
whereas  they  avoid  glass,  on  account  of  its  glitter.  In  the 
•'  Philosophical  Transactions"  of  1812,  Th.  Andrew  Knight 
relates  some  very  pleasing  exi)criments  on  this  subject 
(especially  with  amjtdojma  qiiinqucfolia^y  although  he 
strives  hard  to  explain  the  matter  mechanically,  and  will 
not  admit  that  it  is  a  manifestation  of  will.  I  appeal  to  his 
experiments,  not  to  the  conclusions  he  draws  from  them. 
A  good  test  might  be,  to  plant  several  free  creepers  in  a 

^  These  have  been  translated  for  the  **  Bibliotheque  Britannique, 
Section  des  Sciences  et  Arts,"  vol.  lii. 
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circle  round  a  tree-trunk  and  to  observe  whether  they  all 
crept  towards  the  trunk  centripetally.  On  the  6th  Nov. 
1843,  Dutrochet  read  a  treatise  on  this  subject  in  the 
"Acad,  de  Sciences  "  called  **  Sur  les  Mouvements  Revolutif  s 
spontancs  chez  les  Vcf^'ctaux,"  which,  notwithHtandiuj^  its 
^;r«fat  length,  is  well  worth  reading?,  and  in  puV»Ushed 
amonj^  the  "Comj)tes  rendus  dcs  ScanooM  de  I'Acadcniie 
des  Sciences  "  for  Nov.  1843.  The  result  is,  that  in  phum 
mtlvnm  fj^reen  pea),  in  hryonia  alba  (wild  bryony)  and  in 
cucumis  gativne  (cucumber)  the  steniH  of  those  leaves 
which  Inmr  the  tendrils,  describe  a  very  slow  circular 
movement  in  the  air,  the  time  in  which  tln»y  complete  an 
elliiwis  varying  from  one  to  three  hours  accordin;^  to  tem- 
perature. By  this  movement  they  seek  at  random  for 
solid  bodies  round  which,  when  found,  they  twine  their 
tendrils ;  these  then  support  the  plant,  it  beiii;c  unable  to 
stand  by  itself  without  help.  That  is,  they  do  the  same 
thinj^  as  the  eyeless  caterpillar,  which  when  seekin;^  a  leaf 
dcHcribes  circles  in  the  air  with  the  upi>er  part  of  its  body. 
DutnK'het  contribut«'s  a  ^oo<l  ileal  of  inforinatiMn  loo  con- 
i'JiriiiUii:  olher  inovchU'Mts  in  plants  in  tliis  InnitiKi*:  for 
instance,  that  Hft/lUUmu  t/nuuhii/oluun  in  New  Holland, 
has  a  column  in  the  middle  of  its  corolla  which  bears  the 
anthers  and  stifjma  awl  alternately  folds  up  and  unfolds 
a'p?ain.  What  Treviranus  adduces  is  to  the  same  effect:' 
In  pnr/faMHta  polnHfrln  and  in  rtita  fjiuiiuioIt/tH,  the  stamina 
incline  one  after  the  other,  in  sa^vifnuja  tridudylltea  in 
pairs,  towards  the  stii,'ma,  and  erect  themselves  a^ain  in 
the  same  order." — Shortly  1»efore  however,  we  read  in 
Treviranus  with  reference  to  this  stibje<'t :  **0f  all  appa- 
rently voluntary  movements  of  plants,  the  dire<;tion  of 
their  Immii^Iis  and  of  the  upper  surface  of  their  Iraves 
towards  the  light  and  towards  moist  heat,  and  the  twining 

*  Treviranug,   **Die  Erseheinunn^en  und   Gesetze  des  Orj^aiiischun 
Lebcns"  (Phenomena  and  Laws  of  Organic  Life),  vol.  i.  p.  17;J. 
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movements  of  creepers  round  their  supports,  are  the  most 
universal.  In  this  last  phenomenon  especially  there  is 
something  which  resembles  animal  movements.  While 
growinj:^,  creeiwrs,  it  is  true,  if  left  to  themselves,  describe 
circles  with  tlieir  tips  and  by  this  means  reach  an  object 
near  at  hand.  But  it  is  no  merely  mechanical  cause  that 
iuduces  them  to  adajtt  their  «;rowth  to  the  form  of  the 
object  they  have  thus  reached.  The  cuscuta  dues  not 
twine  round  every  kind  of  support :  for  instance,  limbs  of 

animals,  dead  vegetable  matter,  metals  and  inorganic  sub- 

\  stances  are  not  use<l  for  this  purpose,  but  only  living 
plauts,  and  not  even  all  kinds — not  mosses,  for  instance — 

_,nuly  those  from  which  it  can  extract  nourishment  In-  its 
IK/plllte;  and  these  attract  it  from  a  considerable  distance." ' 
Tht;  following  special  observation,  communicated  to  the 
**  Farmer's  Magazine,"  and  reproduced  by  the  "  Times  " 
(13th  July  1848)  under  the  title  **  Vegetable  Instinct,)' 'is 
however  still  more  to  the  point:  **If  a  l:)asin  oT  wat^r  be 

,  placr»d  within  six  inches  of  a  young  pumpkin-stalk,  or  of  a 
Hii'Ui  of  the  large  ganlen  pea,  no  matter  on  what  side,  the 
Htallv  will  approai  It  the  basin  <lnnng  the  night  and  it  will  be 
found  next  morning  with  one  of  its  leaves  floating  on  the 
water.  This  experiment  may  be  renewed  every  night  till 
the   plant  begins  to   fructify. — Even   if  its   j)Osition   l>e 

^  -  '  Bnifwlin,  *M)n  Life  ninl  Pularity,"  Is. JO.  p.  Iss,  my»i  »•  The  roots 
of  rock-pluntu  hvcU  nouri.'»hin;^  inoulil  in  the  most  ilelioule  creviee*  of 
rocks.  These  roots  cling  to  a  nourishing  bone  in  dense  ehisters.  I  saw 
u  nH>t  whose  growth  was  intercepted  by  the  sole  of  an  old  shoe :  it 
divided  itself  into  as  many  film's  as  tlie  shoe-sole  had  holes — those  by 

'  wlii<li  it  hud  brcn  stitched  to;;i»ther— but  as  soon  as  tli^'se  fibres  had 
overcome  the  obstrui'tion  and  grown  through  the  holes,  they  united 
again  to  a  eoninion  stem/*  .\nd  p.  h;  j  *•  If  Sprengel's  observations  are 
confirmed,  even  mediate  relations  are  p«?rceived  (by  plants)  in  order  to 
obtain  this  end  (fructification):  that  is  to  say,  the  anthers  of  the  nit/dla 
bend  down  in  order  to  put  the  pollen  on  the  Ikh's'  backs,  and  the  pistils 
bend  in  like  manner  to  receive  it  from  the  bees.     [Add.  to  3rd  ed.] 
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changed  every  day,  a  stick  fixed  upright  within  six  inches 
of  a  young  convolvulus  is  sure  to  Ixj  found  by  the  plant. 
If,  after  having  wound  itself  for  a  certain  diHtanco  round 
the  stick,  it  is  unwound  and  wound  round  again  in  the 
opposite  direction,  it  will  return  to  its  original  position 
or  lose  its  life  in  the  endeavour  to  do  so.  Nevertheless, 
if  two  such  plants  grow  close  to  one  another  without 
having  any  stick  near  enough  for  them  to  ding  to  it, 
one  of  them  will  change  the  direction  of  its  winding  and 
they  will  twine  round  each  other.  Duhaniel  i»la(M'd  some 
Italian  beans  in  a  cyUndc»r  filled  with  moist  earth  ;  aft<*r  a 
little  while  they  began  to  germinate  and  naturally  sent 
their  plumula  upwards  in  the  direction  of  the  light  and 
their  radicnla  downwards  into  the  mould.  After  a  ftw 
days  the  cylinder  was  turned  round  to  the  extent  of  a 
quarter  of  its  circumference  and  the  same  i>roeess  was 
repeated  until  it  had  been  turned  completely  round.  Tlie 
l»eans  were  then  removed  from  the  earth,  when  it  was 
foimd  that  both  jtlumitla  and  radlcula  had  twisted  at 
each  turn  that  had  breu  givm,  in  onh-r  to  adajjt  them- 
selves to  it,  the  one  endeavouring  to  risf  i>erpfn<licnlarly, 
the  other  to  descend,  ho  that  ilivy  had  formc<l  a  oom]»lelo 
spiral.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  natural  tt»ndcncy  to 
descend,  when  the  soil  b<»low  is  too  dry,  roots  will  grow 
upwards  in  order  to  reach  any  moist  substance  which  may 
be  lying  higher  than  themsi'lvcs," 

In  Froriep's  "  Memoranda"  fr»r  183:}  (No.  832)  there  is 
a  short  article  upon  the  locomotivity  of  jJants :  in  poor 
soil,  where  good  mould  lies  near  at  hand,  many  plants  will 
send  out  a  shoot  into  the  good  mould ;  after  a  time  the 
original  plant  then  withers,  but  the  offshoot  i»rospers  and 
itself  becomes  the  plant.  Hy  means  of  this  pn»eesH,  a 
plant  lias  Is^en  known  to  elimb  <lrnvn  from  a  wall. 

In  the  same  j^eriodieal  (1835,  No.  1^81)  is  to  be  found  a 
communication  from  Professor  Daubeny,  of  Oxford  (taken 
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from  the  *'  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal/'  April- 
July,  1836),  in  which  he  shows  with  certainty,  by  means  of 
new  and  very  careful  experiments,  that  roots  of  plants 
have,  at  any  rate  to  a  certain  degree,  the  power  to  make 
choice  from  those  substances  in  the  soil  which  present 
themselves  to  their  surface/ 

'  In  this  connection  I  may  mention  an  analjBis  of  an  entirol^r  different 
kind,  given  hy  the  French  Academician  Bahinet  in  an  article  in  which 
he  treats  of  the  seasons  on  tho  phmets.  It  is  contained  in  the  No.  of 
the  15th  Janimry,  1h:>0,  of  the  "  Hovuo  dos  Peux  Mondos,**  and  I  will 
give  tho  chief  substanc*)  of  it  hero  in  trauhtation.  The  object  of  it  it  to 
refer  to  its  <lirect  cause  tlie  well-known  fact,  that  cereals  only  thrive  in 
temperate  climates.  "  If  grain  did  not  necessarily  perish  in  winter,  if  it 
were  perennial,  it  would  not  bear  ears,  and  there  would  bo  no  harvest. 
In  the  hott<»r  iiortions  of  Africa,  Asia  and  America,  where  no  winter 
kills  the  grain,  these  plants  grow  like  grass  with  us:  they  multiply  by 
means  of  shoots,  remain  always  green,  and  neither  form  ears  nor  run  to 
seed.  In  cold  climates,  on  the  contrary,  tho  organism  of  thcNc  pli^nts 
seems  by  some  inconceivable  miracle  to  feel,  as  it  were  by  anticipation, 
the  necessity  of  passing  through  tho  seed-phase  in  order  to  oncape  dying 
off  in  the  winter  seoHon  (Uorgnnii^mc  dr  la  pfantr,  par  un  inconcevablo 
tnivM'U*,  Ml  mhlf  jir/Mrntir  la  nnrnHitf:  do  jtattHcr  par  Viiat  lU  ijrainv^  pour 
nc  pua  pint  compUtvinnit  pendant  la  aainon  rh/ouretmc).  In  a  siiiiilur 
way,  districts  which  have  a  **  droughty  season, ''—that  is  to  say  a  mmihud 
in  wliich  oil  plants  are  parched  up  with  drought—**  tropical  countries,  for 
instance  Jamaica,  province  grain  j  becauso  there  tho  plant,  moved  by  the 
same  organic  presentiment  {par  Ic  viimc  pres8<«ntiment  organiipie),  in 
order  to  multiply,  hastens  to  Ijear  seed  at  tho  approach  of  the  season  in 
which  it  would  have  to  dry  up/'  In  tho  ftu't  which  this  author  deMTil»et 
as  an  inconc<'ivable  mlra<;le,  wo  recognise  a  manifestation  of  tho  plant'* 
will  in  increased  |NHency,  since  here  it  up|>ears  as  tho  will  of  tho  species, 
and  makes  preparations  for  the  future  in  a  similar  way  to  animal  instinct, 
without  being  guided  by  knowledge  of  that  future  in  doing  so.  Hero 
wo  see  plants  in  warmer  climates  dispensing  with  a  complicated  process 
to  which  a  cold  climate  alone  had  obliged  them*  In  similar  ins(anc<>f 
animals  do  precisely  the  same  thing,  oNpeeialty  bees.  I/(«rr»y  In  his 
admirable  work '*  I><*tlreMrhiloHophl(|Uessurrinle|||g<<ne<MleN  Anlmaux" 
(:ird  letter,  p.  U.'U)  relates,  that  some  la^es  which  had  been  taken  to 
South  America  continued  at  first  to  gather  honey  as  usual  and  to  build 
their  cells  Just  as  when  they  were  at  home  \  but  that  when  they  gradually 
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Finally  I  will  not  omit  to  observe,  that  oven  so  early  an 
authority  as  Plato  *  had  attributed  deaires,  «Vi6i//i/ac»  ie,  \ 
^will,  to  plants.  In  my  chief  work,''  however,  I  have  entered 
into  the  doctrines  of  the  Ancients  on  this  point,  and  the 
chapter  there  which  treats  of  this  subject  may  on  the 
whole  serve  to  complete  the  present  one. 

The  reluctance  and  reserve  with  which  we  see  the 
authors  here  quoted  make  up  their  minds  to  acknowledge 
the  will,  which  nevertheless  undoubtedly  manifests  itself 
in  plants,  comes  from  their  being  still  hampered  by  the 
old  opinion,  that  consciousness  is  a  re<]uiHite  aud  con- 
dition of  the  will:  now  it  is  evident  that  plants  have 
no  consciousness.  The  thought  never  entered  into  the 
heads  of  these  naturalists,  that  tlie  will  might  be  the  prlns 
and  therefore  independent  of  the  intellect,  with  which, 
as  the  posterius,  consciousness  first  makes  its  appear- 
ance. As  for  knowledge  or  representation,  i>lants  have 
something  merely  analogous  to  it,  a  mere  substitute  for  it ; 
whereas  they  really  have  the  will  itself  quite  directly :  for, 
as  the  thing  in  itself,  it  is  the  substratum  of  their  phe- 
nomenal being  as  well  as  of  every  other.  Taking  a  rea- 
listic view,  starting  accordingly  from  the  objective,  the 
matter  might  even  be  stated  as  follows :  That  which  lives 
and  moves  in  plant-nature  and  in  the  animal  organism, 

became  aware  that  plants  blossom  there  all  the  year  round,  they  left  off 
working.  The  animal  world  supplies  a  fact  analogous  to  the  above 
mentioned  change  in  the  mode  of  multiplying  in  cereals.  This  is  the 
abnormal  mode  of  propagation  for  which  the  aphides  have  long  been 
noted.  The  female  aphide,  as  is  well  known,  propagates  for  10-12 
generations  without,any  pairing  with  the  male,  and  by  a  variety  of  the 
ovoviviparous  process.  This  goes  on  all  summer;  but  in  autumn  the 
males  appear,  impregnation  takes  place,  and  e^gs  are  laid  as  winter 
quarters  for  the  whole  species,  since  it  is  only  in  this  shape  that  it  is 
able  to  outlive  the  winter.     (Add.  to  3rd  ed.) 

*  Plat.  "  Tim.''  p.  403.  Bip, 

»  "  Die  Welt.  a.  W.  u.  V.**  vol.  ii.  chap.  23. 
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)  when  it  has  gradually  enhanced  itself  in  the  scale  of  beings 
'  sufficiently  for  the  light  of  knowledge  to  fall  directly  upon 
it,  presents  itself  in  this  newly  arising  eonHciousuess  as 
will,  and  is  here  more  immediately,  con8et|iieutly  better,  , 
known  than  anywhere  else.  This  knowledge  Therefore 
must  8upi>ly  the  key  for  tlie  comprehension  of  all  that  is 
lower  in  the  scale.  For  in  this  knowledge  the  thing  in 
itself  is  no  longer  veiled  by  any  other  form  thanlTiiit  of  the 
most  immediate  apprehension,  it  is  this  immediatiTappre. 
hensioii  of  one's  own  volition  wjiich  has  been  called  the 
inner  sense.  In  it8t»lf  the  will  is  without  api»rehenHion,  and 
remains  seew  the  inorganic  and  vegetable  king<loiiiH.  Just 
as  the  world  would  remain  in  darkness,  in  spite  of  the  sun, 
if  there  were  no  bodies  to  reflect  its  light ;  or  as  the  mere 
I  vibration  of  a  string  can  never  become  a  sound  without  air 
j  or  even  without  some  sort  of  soimding- board :  so  likewise 
does  the  will  first  become  conscious  of  itself  when  know- 
^  ledge  is  added  to  it.  Knowledge  is.  as  it  were,  the 
;  sounding-board  of  the  will,  and  consciousness  the  tone  it 
produces.  This  becoming  conscious  of  itself  on  the  part  of 
the  will,  was  attributed  to  a  supposed  inner  sense,  Ixjcause 
it  is  the  first  and  most  direct  knowledge  we  have.  The 
various  emotions  of  our  own  will  can  alone  be  the  object  of 
this  inner  sense;  for  the  process  of  representation  itself 
cannot  over  again  be  perceived,  but,  at  the  very  utmost, 
only  be  once  more  brought  to  consciousness  in  rational 
reflection,  that  second  power  of  representing :  that  is,  in 
dbstracto.  Therefore  also,  simple  representation  (intui- 
tion) is  to  thinking  proper — that  is,  to  knowing  by 
means  of  abstract  inceptions-— what  willing  in  itself  is  to 
becoming  aware  of  that  willing,  i.e.  to  consciousness.  For 
this  reason,  a  perfectly  clear  and  distinct  consciousness,  not 
only  of  our  own  existence  but  also  of  the  existence  of 
others,  only  arises  with  the  advent  of  Reason  (the  faculty 
for  conceptions),  which  raises  Man  as  far  above  the  brute» 
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as  the  merely  intuitive  faculty  of  representation  raises  the 
brute  above  the  plant.  Now  beings  which,  like  plants, 
have  no  faculty  for  representation,  are  cabled  unconscious, 
and  we  conceive  this  condition  as  only  slightly  differing 
from  non-existence ;  since  the  only  existence  such  beings 
have,  is  in  the  consciousness  of  others,  as  the  representation 
of  those  others.  They  are  nevertheless  not  wanting  in 
what  is  primary  in  existence,  the  will,  but  only  in  what  is 
secondary ;  still,  what  is  primary — and  this  is  after  all  the 
existence  of  the  thing  in  itself — appears  to  us,  without 
that  secondary  element,  to  pass  over  into  nullity.  We  are 
unable  directly  and  clearly  to  distinguish  unconscious  exis- 
tence from  non-existence,  although  we  have  our  own  ex- 
perience of  it  in  deep  sleep. 

Bearing  in  mind,  according  to  the  contc^nts  of  the  last 
chapter,  that  the  faculty  of  knowing,  like  every  other  organ, 
has  only  arisen  for  the  purpose  of  self-preservation,  and 
that  it  therefore  stands  in  a  precise  relation,  admitting 
of  countless  gradations,  to  the  requirements  of  each 
animal  species ;  we  shall  understand  that  plants,  having 
so  very  much  fewer  reqiiirements  than  animals,  no 
longer  need  any  knowledge  at  all.  On  this  account  pre- 
cisely, as  I  have  often  said,  knowledge  is  the  true  charac- 
teristic which  denotes  the  limits  of  animality,  becaiise  of  the 
^movement  induced  by  motives  which  it  conditions.  Where 
animal  life  ceases,  there  knowledge  proper,  with  whose 
essence  our  own  experience  has  made  us  familiar,  disap- 
pears ;  and  henceforth  analogy  is  our  only  way  of  making 
that  which  mediates  between  the  influence  of  the  outer  world 
and  the  movements  of  beings  intelligible  to  us.  The  will, 
on  the  other  hand,  which  we  have  recognised  as  being  the 
basis  and  kernel  of  every  existing  thing,  remains  one  and 
the  same  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  Now,  in  the  lower 
degree  occupied  by  plant-life  and  ^  the  vegetative  life  of 
animal  organisms,  it  is  th^  8timulu8\hiQh  takes  the  place 
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fpf  knowledge  as  a  means  of  determining  the  individual 
I  manifestations  of  this  omnipresent  will  and  as  a  mediator 
I  between  the  outer  world  and  the  changes  of  such  a  boiug; 
,  finally,  in  inorganic  Nature,  it  is  j^h^cal  ayency  in  fje/.eral ;  ^. 
and  when,  as  here,  observation  takes  place  from  a  higher 
to  a  lower  degree,  both  stimulus  and  physical  agency 
present  themselves  as  substitutes  for  knowledge,  therefore 
as  mere  analogues  to  it.  Plants  cannot  proi)erly  be  said 
to  perceive  light  and  the  sun ;  yet  we  see  them  sensitive 
in  various  wo-ys-to  the  presence  or  absence  of  both.  We 
see  them  inclineand  turn  towards  the  light ;  and  though 
this  movenrpfif^no  doubt  generally  coincides  with  their 
growth,  just  as  the  moon's  rotation  on  its  axis  coincides 
with  its  movement  round  the  earth,  it  nevertheless  exists, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  moon,  and  the  direction  of  that 
gro^vth  is  determined  and  systematically  modified  by 
Ught,  just  as  an  action  is  determined  by  a  motive,  and 
as  the  direction  of  the  growth  of  creeping  and  clinging 
plants  is  detennined  by  the  shape  and  position  of  the  sup- 
ports they  may  chance  to  find.  Thus  because  plants  on 
the  whole,  still  have  wants,  though  not  such  wants  as 
demand  the  luxury  of  a  sensorium  and  an  intellect,  some- 
thing analogous  has  to  take  the  place  of  these,  in  order  to 
enable  the  will  to  lay  hold  of,  if  not  to  seek  out,  the  satis- 
factions which  offer  tliemselves4o4t^  Now,  this  analogous 
substitute,  is^sH^ceptibility  for  stimuli*  aiid  I  would  express 
the  difference  between  knowledge  and  this  susceptibility 
as  follows :  in  knowledge,  the  motive  which  presents  itself 
as  representation  and  the  act  of  volition  which  follows  from 
it,  remain  distivctly  separate  one  from  the  other^  this  separa- 
tion moreover  being  the  more  distinct,  the  greater  the  per- 
fection  of  the  intellect ; — whereas,  in  mere  susceptibility^ 
'  for  stimuli,  the  feeling  of  the  stimulus  can  no  longer  l»e 
distinguished  from  the  volition  it  occasions,  and  they 
coalesce.  -  In  inorganic  nature  finally,  even  susceptibility 
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for  stimuli,  the  analogy  of  which  to  knowledge  is  unmis- 
takable, ceases,  but  the  diversity  of  reaction  of  each  body 
upon  divers  kinds  of  action  remains ;  now,  when  the  matter 
is  considered,  as  we  are  doing,  in  the  descending  scale, 
this  reaction  still  j)resent8jtsel(,  even  here,  as  a  substitiite 
for  knowledge.  If  a  body  reacts  differently,  it  must  have 
been  acted  ui>on  differeiitly"  and  that  action  must  have 
roused  a  different  sensation  in  it,  which  with  all  its  dull- 
ness  has  nevertheless  a  distant  analogy  to  knowledge. 
Thus  when  water  that  is  shut  up  finds  an  outlet  of  which 
it  eagerly  avails  itself,  rushing  vehemently  in  that  direction, 
it  certainly  does  not  recognise  that  outlet  any  more  than  the 
acid  i>erceives  the  alkali  approaching  it  which,  will  induce 
it  to  abandon  its  combination  with  a  metal,  or  than  the 
strip  of  paper  i»erceives  the  amber  which  attracts  it  after 
being  rublx-'d;  yet  we  cannot  help  admitting  that  what 
brings  about  such  siidden  changes  in  all  these  bodies,  bears 
a  certain  resemblance  to  that  which  takes  i»lace  within  us, 
when  an  unexpected  motive  presents  itself.  In  former 
times  I  have  availed  myself  of  such  considerations  as  these 
in  order  to  point  out  the  will  in  all  things ;  I  now  em- 
ploy them  to  indicate  the  sphere  to  which  knowledge 
presents  itself  as  >»elonging,  when  considered,  not  as  is 
usual  from  the  inside,  but  realistically,  from  a  standpoint 
outside  itself,  as  if  it  were  something  foreign :  that  is,  when 
we  gain  the  objective  point  of  view  for  it,  which  is  so 
extremely  imjxjrtant  in  order  to  complete  the  subjective 
^one/  We  find  that  knowledge  then  presents  itself  as  the 
imdiaior  oj  moiivtM^.e,  of  the  action  of  causality  upon  beings 
endowed  with  intellect — in  other  words,  as  that  which 
receives  the  changes  from  outside  upon  which  those  in  the 
inside  must  follow;  as  that  which  acts  as  mediator  between 
both.  '  Now  upon   this  narrow  line   hovers  the  world  as 

»  Compare  "  Die  Welt.  a.  W.  u.  V."  vol.  ii.  chap.  22 :  **  Objective 
View  of  the  Intellect." 
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fepresentation — that  is  to  say,  the  whole  corporeal  world, 
^  stretched  out  in   Space  and   Time,  which  as  such  can 
mver  exist  anywhere  but  in  the  brain  any  more  than 
dieams,  which,  as  long  as  they  last,  exist  in  the  same  way. 
What  the  intellect  does  for  animals  and  for  man,  as  the 
mediator  of  motives,  susceptibility  for   stimuli  does  for 
;   plants,  and  susceptibility  for  every  sort  of  cause  for  in- 
^"^  oTganic  bodies :  and  strictly  speaking,  all  this  differs  merely 
in  degree.  For,  exclusively  as  a  consequence  of  this  suscep- 
tibility to  outward  impressions  having  enhanced  itself  in 
ai-imals  proportionately  to  their  requirements  till  it  has 
reiehed  the  point  where  a  nervous  system  and  a  brain  be- 
come necessary,  does  consciousness  arise  as  a  f imction  of  that 
bmin,  and  in  it  the  objective  world,  whose  forms  (Time, 
Space,  Causality)  are  the  way  in  which  that  function  is  per- 
formed.    Therefore  we  find  the  intellect  originally  laid  out 
entirely  with  a  view  to  subjectivity,  destined  merely  to  se^ve 
the  purposes  of  the  will,  consequently  as  something  quite 
secondary  and  subordinate ;  nay,  in  a  sense,  as  something 
which  appears  only  ^er  accidens ;  as  a  condition  of  the  action 
of  mere  motives,  instead  of  stimuli,  which  has  become  neces- 
sary  in  the  higher  degree  of  animal  existence.     The  image 
of  the  world  in  Space  and  Time,  which  thus  arises,  is  only 
the   map  ^  on  which   the  motives  present  themselves   as 
ends.     It  also  conditions  the  spacial  and  causal  connection 
in  which  the  objects  perceived  stand  to  one  another ;  never- 
theless  it  is  only  the  mediating  link  between  the  motive 
and  the  act  of  volition.     Now,  to  take  such  an  image  as 
this  of  the  world,  arising  in  this  manner,  accidentally,  in 
the  intellect,  i.e.  in  the  cerebral  function  of  animal  beings, 
through  the  means  to  their  ends  being  represented  and  the 
path  of  these  ephemera  on  their  planet  being  thus  illumined 
— to  take  this  image,  we  say,  this  mere  cerebral  phenome- 
non, for  the  true,  ultimate  essence  of  things  (thing  in  itself), 

1  Plan. 
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to  take  the  concatenation  of  its  parts  for  the  absolute  oi 
of  the  Universe  (relations  between  things  in  themselv 
and  to  assume  all  this  to  exist  even  independently  of 
brain,  would  indeed  be  a  leaj) !  Here  in  fact,  an  assumpi 
such  as  this  must  api)ear  to  us  as  the  height  of  rashi 
and  presumption ;  yet  it  is  the  foundation  upon  which  all 
systems  of  pre-Kantian  dogmatism  have  been  built  up ; 
it  is  tacitly  pre-supposed  in  all  their  Ontology,  Cosmol 
and  Theology,  as  well  as  in  the  ceternos  veritates  to  wl 
they  appeal.  But  that  leap  had  always  been  made  ta( 
and  unconsciously,  and  it  is  precisely  Kant*8  immc 
achievement,  to  have  brought  it  to  our  consciousness. 

By  our  present  realistic  way  of  considering  the  ma 
therefore,  we  unexpectedly  gain  the  objective  stand-j^oini 
Kant's  great  discoveries;  and,  by  the  road  of  empirico-phi 
logical  contemplation,  we  arrive  at  the  ix)int  whence  his  tr 
cendental-critical  view  starts.  For  Kant's  view  takes 
subjective  for  its  standpoint  and  considers  consciousnej 
given.  But  from  consciousness  itself  and  its  law 
order,  given  a  imori,  that  view  arrives  at  the  coneluj 
that  all  which  api)ears  in  that  consciousness  can  be  not 
more  than  mere  phenomenon.  From  our  realistic,  ext< 
standpoint,  on  the  contrary,  which  assumes  the  oljecti 
all  that  exists  in  Nature — to  be  absolutely  given,  w€ 
what  the  intellect  is,  as  to  its  aim  and  origin,  an 
which  class  of  phenomena  it  l^elongs,  and  we  recognis< 
far  a  priori)  that  it  vivst  be  limited  to  mere  plienon 
We  see  too,  that  what  presents  itself  in  the  intellect  cj 
all  times  only  l)e  conditioned — chiefly  evhjectively— 
is,  can,  together  with  the  order  of  the  nexus  of  its  p 
onlj  he  a>mu7idu8  jyJienomenon,  which  is  likewise  subject 
conditioned ;  but  that  it  can  never  be  a  knowledge  of  tli 
as  they  may  be  in  themselves,  or  as  they  may  be  conn^ 
in  themselves.  For,  in  the  nexus  of  Nature,  we 
found  the  faculty  of  knowing  as  a  conditioned  fac 
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whose  a4S8ertions,  precisely  on  that  account,  cannot  claim 
unconditioned  validity.    To  anyone  who  has  studied  and 
understood  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason — to  which  our 
standpoint  is  essentially  foreign — it  must  nevertheless  still 
appear  as  if  Nature  had  intended  the  intellect  for  a  puzzle- 
glass  to  mislead  us  and  were  playing  at  hide-and-seek  with 
us.     But  by  our  realistic  objective  road,  i.e.  by  starting 
from  the  objective  world  as  given,  we  have  now  come  to 
the  very  same  result  at  which  Kant  had  arrived  by  the 
idealistic,  subjective  road,  i.e.  by  examining  the  intellect 
itself  and  the  way  in  which  it  constitutes  consciousness. 
We  now  see  that  the  world  as  representation  hovers  on  the 
narrow  line  between  the  external  cause  (motive)  and  the 
effect  evoked  (act  of  the  will),  in  beings  having  knowledge 
(animals),  in  which  beings  for  the  first  time  there  occurs  a 
distinct  separation   between   motive  and  voluntary  act. 
Ita   res  accendent    lumina   rebus.     It  is   only  when  i^  is 
reached  by  two  quite  opposite  roads,  that  the  great  result 
attained  by  Kant  is  distinctly  seen ;  and  when  light  is  thus 
thrown  upon  it  from  both  sides,  his  whole  meaning  Ije- 
comes  clear.     Our   objective    standpoint   is  realistic  and 
therefore  conditioned,  so  far  as,  in  taking  for  granted  the 
existence  of  beings  in  Nature,  it  abstracts  from  the  fact 
that  their  objective  existence  postulates  an  intellect,  which 
contains  them  as  its  representation  ;  but  Kant's  subjective 
and  idealistic  standpoint  is  likewise  conditioned,  inasmuch 
as  he  starts  from  the  intelligence,  which  itself,  however, 
presupposes  Nature,  in  consequence  of  whose  development 
as  far  as  animal  life  that  intelligence  is  for  the  first  time 
enabled  to  make  its  api)earance. — Keeping  steadily  to  this 
realistic,  objective  standi>oint  of  ours,  we  may  also  define 
Kant's  theory  as  follows :  After  Locke,  in  order  to  know 
things  in  themselves,  had  abstracted  the  share  of  sen- 
suous functions — called  by  him  secondary  qualities — from 
things  as  they  api)ear,  Kant  with  infinitely  greater  depth 
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deducted  from  them  the  incomparably  larger  share  of  the 
^cerebral  function,  which  includes  precisely  what  Locke 
calls  primary  qualities.  But  all  I  have  done  here  has 
been  to  show  why  all  this  must  necessarily  be  as  it  is, 
by  indicating  the  place  occupied  by  the  intellect  in  the 
nexus  of  Nature,  when  we  start  realistically  from  the 
objective  as  given,  but,  in  doing  so,  take  the  only  thing  of 
which  we  are  quite  directly  conscious,  the  will — that  tnie 
rrov  orCt  of  Metaphysics — for  our  support,  as  being  what 
is  primarily  real,  everything  else  being  merely  its  phe- 
nomenon.    What  now  follows  serves  to  complete  this. 

I  have  mentioned  already,  that  where  knowledge  takes 
place,  the  motive  which  appears  as  representation  and  the 
act  of  volition  resulting  from  it,  remain  the  more  charly 
separated  one  from  the  other,  the  more  perfect  the  intellect ; 
that  is,  the  higher  we  ascend  in  the  scale  of  beings.  This 
calls  for  fuller  exi)lanation.  As  long  as  the  wWVh  activity 
is  roused  by  stimuli  alone,  and  no  reja'CHentation  as  yet 
takes  i>lace — that  is,  in  j»lants — there  is  n<»  m^paratiou  at 
all  between  the  receiving  of  impresHiouM  and  the  being 
determined  by  them.  In  the  lowest  order  of  animal  in- 
telligence,  such  as  we  find  it  in  radiaria^  acalejduif 
ephala,  &c.,  the  difference  is  still  small ;  a  reeling  of 
hunger,  a  watchfulness  roused  by  this,_an  apprehending 
and  snapping  at  their  prey,  still  constitute  the  whole  con- 
jtent-of  tTieir  consciousness;  nevertheless  this  is  the  first 
twilight  of  the'dawning  world  as  representation,  the  back- 
ground of  which — that  is  to  say,  everything  excepting  the 
motive  which  acts  each  time — still  remains  shrouded  in 
imi»enetrable  darkness.  Here  moreover  the  organs  of  the 
i  senses  are  correspondingly  imj)erfect  and  incomplete,  having 
\  exceedingly  few  data  for  perception  to  bring  to  an  under- 
\  standing  yet  in  embryo.  Nevertheless  wherever  there  is 
sensibility,  it  is  always  accompanied  by  understanding. 
I.e.  with  the  faculty  for  referring  effects  experienced  to 
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external  causes ;  without  this,  sensibility  would  be  super- 
jfluous  and  a  mere  source  of  aimless  suffering.  The  higher 
we  ascend  in  the  scale  of  animals,  the  greater  number  and 
perfection  of  the  senses  we  find,  till  at  last  we  have  all 
five ;  these  are  found  in  a  small  number  of  invertebrate 
animals,  but  they  only  become  universal  in  the  vertehrata. 
The  brain  and  its  function,  the  understanding,  develoi)  pro- 
j)ortionately,  and  the  object  now  gradually  presents  itself 
more  and  more  distinctly  and  completely  and  even  already 
in  connection  with  otlier  objects;  because  the  service  of 
the  will  requires  apprehension  of  the  mutual  relations  of 
objects.  By  this  the  world  of  representation  accfuires 
some  extent  and  background.  Still  that  apprehension 
never  goes  beyond  what  is  required  for  the  will's  service :. 
the  apprehending  and  the  being  roused  to  reaction  by 
wliat  is  ap]»reheuded,  are  not  clearly  held  asunder :  the 
object  is  only  ]>erceived  in  as  much  as  it  is  a  nio^tTve. 
Even  the  more  sagacious  animals  only  see  in  objects  what 
coneems  themselves,  what  has  reference  to  their  will  or,  at 
the  utmoHt,  what  may  have  reference  to  it  in  future:  of 
this  last  we  have  an  instance  in  eats,  who  take  pains  to 
acquire  an  accurate  knowledge  of  localities,  and  in  foxes, 
who  endeavour  to  find  hiding-places  for  their  future  prey. 
But  they  are  insensible  towards  everj'thing  else ;  no 
animal  has  jxn'haps  ever  yet  seen  the  starry  sky  :  my  dog 
started  in  terror  when  for  the  first  time  he  accidentally 
caught  sight  of  the  sun.  A  first  faint  sign  of  a  disin- 
terested i>erception  of  their  surroundings  may  at  times  be 
observed  in  the  most  intelligent  animals,  especially  when 
they  liave  been  trained  by  taming.  Dogs  go  so  far  as  to 
stare  at  things ;  we  may  often  see  them  sit  down  at  the 
window  and  attentively  watch  all  that  passes.  Monkeys 
look  about  them  at  times,  as  if  trying  to  make  up  their 
mind  about  their  surroundings.  It  is  in  Man  that  the 
sepan^-tion  between  motive  and  action,  between  representa- 
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tion  and  will,  first  becomes  quite  distinct.     But  this  does 
not  immediately  put  an  end  to  the  subservience  of  the 
intellect  to  the  will.    Ordinary  human  beings  after  all  only 
comprehend  quite   clearly  that  which,  in   some  way  or 
other,  refers  directly  or  indirectly  to  their  own  selves  (has 
an  interest  for  tliem) ;  with   resin^ct   to*  everything  else, 
their  understanding  continues  to  be  unconquerably  inert; 
the  rvhi  then'i'ore  remaiiiH  in  th**  biuk-grouml  atid  d<M,»H 
not  come  into  consciouHiH'HM  undi'r  the  radiiuit  light  of 
comj>lete   distinctnees.     Philosophieal   astoniHhment  and 
artistic    emotion    occasioned    by    the   cont<.*niplation    of 
phenomena,  remain  eternally  foreign  to  them,  whatever 
they  may  do ;  for  at  the  bottom,  everything  appears  to 
them  to  be  a  matter  of  course.     Complete  liberation  and 
Bei)aration  of  the  intellect  from  the  will  and  its  bondage  is 
the  prerogative  of  genius,  as  I  have  fully  shown  in  the 
y   cesthetic  part  of  my  chief  work.   Genius  is  objectivity.   The 
pure  objectivity  and  distinctness  with  which  things  present 
themselves  in  [intuitive]  perce])tion — that  fundamental  and 
most  substantial  source   of   knowledge  —  actually  stands 
every  moment  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  interest  which 
the  will  has  in  those  things ;  and  knowing  without  willing 
is  the  condition,  not  to  say  the  essence,  of.  all  gifts  of 
aesthetic  intelligence.    Why  does  an  ordinary  artist  produce 
80  bad  a  painting  of  yonder  landscape,  notwithstanding  all 
the  pains  he  has  taken  *r     Because  he  sees  it  so.    And  why 
does  he  see  so  little  beauty  in  it?   Because  his  intellect  has 
not  freed  itself  sufficiently  from  his  will.     The  degrees  of 
this  sejiaration  give  rise  to  gi'eat  intellectual  distinctions 
between  men;    for  the  more  knowledge  has  freed   itself 
from  the  will,  the  purer,  consequently  the  more  objective 
and  correct,  it  is  ;  just  as  that  fruit  is  best,  whieh  has  no 
after-taste  of  the  soil  on  which  it  has  grown. 

Tliis  relation,  as  important  as  it  is  interesting,  deserves 
surely  to  be  made  still  clearer  by  a  retrospective  view  of  the 
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whole  scale  of  beings,  and  by  recalling  the  gradual  transition 
from  absolute  subjectivity  to  the  highest  degrees  of  objec- 
tivity in  the  intellect.     Inorganic  Nature  namely,  is  abso- 
lutely subjective,  no  trace  whatever  of  consciousness  of  an 
outer  world  being  found  in  it.    Stones,  boulders, iee-blotks, 
even  when  they  fall  upon  one  another,  or  knock  or  rub 
against  one  auoilier,  have  no  consciotisneHS  of  each  other 
and  of  nil  otiirr  world.     Still  even  th<'Hi^  nr<'  HUMr<«|»1ihl<»  to 
external  iiiilurn<'i\  which  cauMes  t)H*ir  position  an«l  move- 
ment to  change  and  may  therefore  be  considered  as  a  Hrst 
step  towards  consciousness.     Now,  although  plants  also 
have  no  consciousness  of  the  outer  world,  and  although  the 
mere  analogue  of  a  consciousness  which  exists  in  them 
must,  on  the  contrary,  be  conceived  as  a  dull  self -enjoyment; 
yet  we  see  that  they  all  seek  light,  and  that  many  of  them 
turn  their  flowers  or  leaves  daily  towards  the  sun,  while 
creepers  find  their  way  to  supports  with  which  they  are 
not  in  contact ;    and  finally  we  see  individual  kinds  of 
plants  show  even  a  sort  of  irritability.     Unquestif)nably 
therefore,  there  is  a  connection  and  relation  ]>etvveen  their 
movements  and  surroundings,  even  those  with  wliich  they 
are  not  in  immediate  contact ;  and  this  connection  we  must 
accordingly  recognise  as  a  faint  analogue^-to-pefeeptionT^- 
With   animal  life  first  appears  decided  perception — that 
is,  consciousness  of  other  things,  as  opposed  to  that  clear 
consciousness  of  ourselves  to  which  that  consciousness  of 
other  things  first  gives  rise.     This  constitutes  precisely 
the  true  character  of  animal-nature,  as  oj>posed  to  plant- 
nature.     In  the  lowest  animals,  consciousness  of  th<;  outer 
world  is  very  limited  and  dim :  each  increasing  degree  of 
understanding  extends  it  and  makes  it  clearer,  and  this 
gradual  increase  of  the  understanding  again  adapts  itself 
to  the  gradually  increasing  requirements  of  the  animal,  and 
thus  the  process  continues  through  the  whole  long  ascend- 
ing scale  of  the  animal  series  up  to  Man,  in  whom  conscious- 
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ness  of  the  outer  world  reaches  its  acme,  and  in  whom  the 
world  accordingly  presents  itself  more  distinctly  and  com- 
pletely than  in  any  other  being.  Still,  even  here,  there  are 
innummerable  degrees  in  the  clearness  of  consciousness, 
from  the  dullest  blockhead  to  genius.  Even  in  normal 
heads  there  still  remains  a  considerable  tinge  of  subjec- 
tivity in  their  objective  i)ercoption  of  external  objects, 
knowledge  still  bearing  throughout  the  characterof  existing 
merely  for  the  ends  of  the  will.  The  more  eminent  the 
head,  the  less  jiroininent  is  this  ehiiriieier,  and  Ihe  nmre 
purely  objc'ctive  do<?H  tin?  reprenentation  of  tin?  outer  worhl 
l)ecome;  till  in  genius  finally  it  attuinn  eoinpletely  objee- 
tivity.  by  which  the  Platonic  ideas  detach  themselves  from 
the  individual  things,  because  the  mind  which  comprehends 
them  enhances  itself  to  the  pure  subject  of  knowledge. 
Now,  as  perception  is  the  basis  of  all  knowledge,  all  think- 
ing and  all  insight  must  be  influenced  by  this  fundamental 
difference  in  the  quality  of  it,  from  which  arises  that  com- 
plete difference  between  the  ordinary  and  the  superior 
mind  in  their  whole  way  of  viewing  thingn,  which  nniy 
be  noticed  on  all  occasions.  From  this  also  pro<eeds  the 
dull  gravity,  nearly  resembling  that  of  aninnils,  which 
characterizes  common-place  heads  whose  knowledge  is 
acquired  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  will,  as  opposed  to 
the  constant  play  of  exuberant  intellect  which  brightens 
the  consciousness  of  the  superior  mind.  The  consideration 
of  the  two  extremes  in  the  great  scale  which  we  have  here 
exhibited,  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the  Oerman  hyper- 
bolical expression  (*  Block  '*  (Klutz),  as  applied  to  human 
beings,  and  to  the  English  '*  blockhead." 

But  another  different  consequence  of  the  clear  separa- 
tion of  the  will  from  the  int^'llect — therefore  of  the  mo- 
tive from  the  action, — which  first  appears  in  the  htimau 
race,  is  the  deceptive  illusion  of  freedom  in  our  individual 
actions.    Where,  as  in  inorganic  nature,  causes,  or,  as  in 
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the  vegetable  kingdom,  stimuli,  call  forth  the  effect,  the 
causal  connection  is  so  simple,  that  there  is  not  even  the 
slightest  semblancej)!  freedom.  But  already  in  animal 
life,  where  that  which  till  then  had  manifested  itself  as 
cause  or  as  stimulus,  now  appears  as  a  motlue — and  a  new 
world,  that  of  rcprcHcutation,  consequently  proseuts  itself, 
and  cause  and  effect  lie  in  different  spheres — the  causal 
connection  )>etween  l)oth,  and  with  it  the  necessity,  are  less 
evident  than  i\wy  were  in  phints  and  in  inorganic  Nature. 
Nevertheless  they  are  still  uniiiistaKaMe  in  animals,  whose 
merely  intuitive  representation  stands  midway  Ik'tweeii 
organic  functions  induced  by  stimuli  atid  the  deliberate  acts 
xjt  Man.  The  animaFs  aetions  infallibly  follow  as  soon 
as  the  perceptible  motive  is  present,  unless  counter- 
acted  by  some  equally  perceptible  counter-motive  or  by 
training;  yet  here  rei)resentation  is  already  distinct  from 
the  act  of  volition  and  comes  separately  into  consciousness. 
But  in  Man — whose  representation  has  enhanced  itself  even 
to  abstract  conception  and  who  now  derives  motives  and 
counter-motives  for  his  actions  from  a  whole  invisible 
thought-world  which  he  carries  about  with  him  in  his 
brain  and  which  makes  him  independent  of  presence  and  of 
percepti)>le  surroundings — this  connection  no  longer  exists 
at  all  for  observation  from  outside,  and  even  for  inward 
observation  it  is  only  knowable  through  abstract  and 
mature  reflection.  For  these  abstract  motives,  when  ob- 
served from  outside,  give  an  impress  of  deliberation  to  all 
his  movements,  by  which  they  acquire  a  semblance  of  inde- 
pendence that  manifestly  distinguishes  them  from  those  of 
animals,  yet  which  after  all  only  bears  evidence  to  the  fact, 
that  Man  is  actuated  by  a  class  of  representations  in  which 
animals  do  not  share.  Then  again,  in  self -consciousness, 
the  act  of  volition  is  known  to  us  in  the  most  immediate 
way,  but  the  motive  in  most  cases  very  indirectly,  being 
.  often  even  intentionally  veiled,  out  of  consideration   for 
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our  self-knowledge.  This  process  therefore,  in  coincidence 
with  the  consciousness  of  that  true  freedom  which  belongs 
to  the  will,  as  thing  in  itself  outside  phenomenon,  produces 
the  deceptive  illusion  that  even  the  single  act  of  volition 
is  unconditioned  and  free :  that  is,  without  a  reason ; 
whereas,  when  the  character  is  given  and  the  motive  recog- 
nised, every  act  of  volition  really  follows  with  the  same 
Strict  necessity  as  the  changes  of  which  mechanics  teach  us 
f  the  laws,  and,  to  use  Kant*s  words,  were  character  and 
motive  exactly,  known,  might  be  calculated  with  precisely 
the  same  certainty  as  an  eclipse  of  the  moon ;  or  again,  to 
place  a  very  heterogeneous  authority  by  the  side  of  Kant, 
as  Dante  says,  who  is  older  than  Buridan  : —  . 

^*  Intra  duo  cibi  distanti  e  moventi 
])*un  iiiodo,  |>riiim  si  inorriu  di  fumo 
Che  liber'  uomo  Tun  recasse  a*  denti,*' 

Paradiso,  iv,  1.' 

^  Between  two  kinds  of  food,  both  equally 
Hemote  and  tempting,  first  a  man  might  die 
Of  hunger,  ere  he  one  could  freely  ehuse.    (Cary*i  Tr.) 
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NO  part  of  my  doctrine  could  I  have  less  hoped  to  see 
corroborated  by  empirical  science  than  that,  in  which 
the  fundamental  truth,  that  Kant's  thing  in  itself  {Ding  an 
sick)  is  the  Will,  is  applied  by  me  even  to  inorganic  Nature, 
and  in  which  I  show  tlie  active  principle  in  all  fundamental 
forces  of  Nature  to  be  absolutely  identical  with  what  is 
known  to  us  within  ourselves  as  the  Will. — It  has  therefore 
been  particularly  gratifying  to  me  to  have  found  that  an 
eminent  empiricist,  yielding  to  the  force  of  truth,  }iad 
gone  so  far  as  to  express  this  paradox  in  the  exposition  of 
his  scientific  doctrine.  I  allude  to  Sir  John  Herschel  and 
to  his  "  Treatise  on  Astronomy,**  the  first  edition  of  which 
appeared  in  1833,  and  a  second  enlarged  one  in  1849, 
under  the  title  "  Outlines  of  Astronomy,"  Herschel, — who, 
as  an  astronomer,  was  acquainted  with  gravity,  not  only  in 
the  one-sided  and  really  coarse  part  which  it  acts  on  earth, 
but  also  in  the  nobler  one  performed  by  it  in  universal 
.Space,  where  the  celestial  bodies  play  with  each  other, 
betray  mutual  inclination,  exchange  as  it  were  amorous 
glances,  yet  never  allow  themselves  to  come  into  rude  con- 
tact, and  thus  continue  dancing  their  dignified  minuet  to 
the  music  of  the  spheres,  while  they  keep  at  a  respectful 
distance  from  one  another — when  he  comes  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  law  of  gravitation  in  the  seventh  chapter,* 
expresses  himself  as  follows : — 

*  Herschel, "  Treatise  on  Astronomy/* chap.  7,  §  371  of  the  let  edition, 
1833. 
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*'  All  bodies  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  when  raised 
into  the  air  and  quietly  abandoned,  descend  to  the  earth's 
surface  in  lines  per2)endicular  to  it.  They  are  therefore 
urged  thereto  by  a  force  or  effort,  the  direct  or  indirect 
result  of  a  consciousness  and  a  will  existins^  somewhere, 
though  beyond  our  power  to  trace,  which  force  we  term 

The  writer  who  reviewed  Herschel's  book  in  the  October 
number  of  the  '*  Edinburgh  Review  "  of  1833,  anxious,  as  a 
true  Englishman,  before  all  things  to  prevent  the  Mosaic 
record'**  from  being  imperilled,  takes  great  umbrage  at  this 
passage,  rightly  observing  that  it  cannot  refer  to  the  will 
of  God  Almighty,  who  has  called  Matter  and  all  its  proper- 
ties into  being;  he  utterly  refuses  to  recognise  the  validity  of 
the  proposition  itself,  and  denies  that  it  follows  consistently 
from  the  preceding  §  u2>on  which  Herschel  wishes  to  found 
it.  My  opinion  is,  that  it  undoubtedly  would  logically 
follow  from  that  §  (l^ecause  the  contents  of  a  conception 
are  determined  by  its  origin),  but  that  the  antecedent 
itself  is  false.  It  asserts  namely,  that  the  origin  of  the 
conception  of  causality  is  experience,  more  especially  such 
experience  as  we  ourselves  make  in  acting  by  means  of  our 

*  Even  Copernicus  had  said  the  same  thing  long  before  :  *•  Eqtiidem 
existimo  Gravitatem  non  aliud  esse  quam  appetentiam  quandam  natu- 
ralem,  partibus  inditam  a  divina  provident ia  opificiA  imiversorumfUt  in 
unitatem  intcgtitatemque  suam  se  conferafU,  in  formam  Glohi  cocinitrs, 
Qua?n  affcctionem  credihilc  est  ctiain  Soli^  Lujiac  caetvrisque  errantitim 

fulgorihm,  inessCf  ut  ejus  efficacia,  in  ca  qua  se  rcpraisfutant  rotnnditate 
permancant;  quae  nihilominus  multis  modis  t^uos  cfficiiait  cirruitus^* 
("Nicol.  Copernici  revol.*'  Lib.  I,  Cap.  IX. — Compare  "Exposition  des 
Ddcouvcrtes  de  M.  1^  Chevalier  Newton  par  M.  Maclaurin ;  traduit  de 
rAnglois  par  M.  Lav irotte,*' Paris,  1749,  p.  45).  Herschel  evidently  saw, 
that  if  we  hesitate  to  explain  gravity,  as  Descartes  did,  by  an  impulse 

I  from  outside,  we  are  absolutely  driven  to  admit  a  will  inherent  in  bodies. 

^  y<m  datur  tertium,     [Add.  to  .3rd  ed.] 

*  Which  he  has  mure  at  heart  than  all  the  wisdom  and  truth  in  the 
world.     [Add.  to  3rd  ed.] 
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own  efforts  upon  bodies  belonging  to  the  outer  world.  It 
is  only  in  countries  like  England,  where  the  light  of 
Kantian  philosophy  has  not  yet  begun  to  dawn,  that  the 
conception  of  causality  can  be  thought  of  as  originating  in 
experience  (professors  of  philosophy  who  pooh-pooh  Kant*s 
doctrines  and  think  me  beneath  their  notice  Wmg  left  out 
of  the  question) ;  least  of  all  can  it  be  thought  of  by  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  my  proof  of  the  a  prioritij  of  that 
conception,  which  differs  completely  from  Kant's  proof 
and  rests  upon  the  fact,  that  knowledge  of  causality  must 
necessarily  precede  all  perception  of  the  outer  world  it- 
self as  its  condition  ;  since  perception  is  only  brought  about 
through  the  transition — eff'ected  by  the  understanding — 
from  the  sensation  in  the  organ  of  sense  to  its  cause,  which 
cause  now  presents  itself  as  an  object  in  Space,  itself  like- 
wise an  a  j^'^'iori  intuition.  Now,  as  the  perception  of  objects 
must  be  anterior  to  our  conscious  action  upon  them,  the  icx- 
perience  of  that  conscious  action  cannot  be  the  origin  of  the 
conception  of  causality ;  for,  before  I  can  act  u])on  things, 
they  must  first  have  acted  upon  me  as  motives.  I  have 
entered  fully  into  all  that  has  to  do  with  this  in  my  chief 
work,^  and  in  the  second  edition  of  my  treatise  on  the 
Principle  of  Sufiicient  Eeason,  §  21,' where  the  assumption 
adopted  by  Herschel  finds  special  refutation  ;  it  is  therefore 
useless  to  enter  into  it  once  more  here.  But  it  would  be 
even  quite  possible  to  refute  this  assumption  empirically, 
since  it  would  necessarily  follow  from  it,  that  a  man  who 
came  into  the  world  without  arms  or  legs,  could  never 
attain  any  knowledge  of  causality  or  perce])tion  of  the 
outer  world.  Now  Nature  has  effectually  disproved  this 
by  a  case,  of  which  I  have  reproduced  the  account  from  its 
original  source  in  the  above-mentioned  chapter  of  my  chief 

»  See  "  Die  Welt  a.  W.  u.  V."  vol.  ii.  ch.  4,  pp.  38-42  (3rd  edition, 
pp.  41-46). 

'  P.  74  (3rd  edition,  p.  79),  p.  92  of  the  translation  in  the  present  volame. 
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work,  p.  40.' — In  this  assertion  of  Herschel's  therefore,  we 
have  another  instance  of  a  right  conclusion  drawn  from 
wrong  premisses.     Now  this  always   happens  when   we 
have  obtained  immediate  insight  into  a  truth  by  a  right 
aper(^f  but  are  at  a  loss  to  find  out  and  clearly  define  our 
reasons  for  knowing  it,  owing  to  our  inability  to  bring 
them  to  clear  consciousness.     For,  in  all  original  insight, 
conviction  exists  before  proof :  the  proof  being  invariably 
excogitated  afterwards. 
^    The  immediate  manifestation  of  gravity  is  more  evident 
!  in  each  part  of  liquid,  than  of  solid,  matter,  owing  to  the 
I  perfect  freedom  of  motion  of  the  parts  among  each  other. 
In  order  therefore  to  penetrate  into  this  aper<;u,  which  is 
I  the  true  source  of  Herschers  assertion,  let  us  look  atten- 
}^!  I  tively  at  a  torrent  dashing  headlong  over  rocks  and  ask 
ourselves  whether  so  determined  an  impetus,  so  boisterous 
\j  a  vehemence,  can  arise  without  an  exertion  of  strength,  and 
whether  an  exertion  of  strength   is   conceivable  without 
will.     And  so  it  is  precisely  in  every  case  in  which  we 
be^o^e  aware  of  anything  moving  spontaneously,  of  any 
primary,  imcommunicated   force:  we  are  constrained  to 
think  its  innermost  essence  as  will. — This  much  at  any 
rate  is  certain,  that  Herschel,  like  all  the  empiricists  in  so 
many  different  branches  of  science  whose  evidence  I  have 
quoted  above,  had  arrived  here  at  the  limit  where  nothing 
more  is  left  behind  the  Physical  but  the  Metaphysical ; 
that  this  had  brought  him  to  a  standstill,  and  that  he,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  them,  was  unable   to  find  anything 
beyond  that  limit,  but  the  \vill, 

Herschel  morepver,  like  most  of  these  empiricists,  is 
here  still  hampered  by  the  opinion  that  will  is  inseparable 
from  conciousness.  As  I  have  expatiated  enough  above 
upon  this  fallacy,  and  its  correction  through  my  doctrine, 
it  is  needless  for  me  to  enter  into  it  here  again. 
^  3rd  e^tion,  p.  44. 
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The  attempt  has  repeatedly  been  made,  since  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  to  ascribe  vitality  to  the  inorganic  world.  ^ 
Quite  wrongly :  for  living  and  inorganic  are  convertiHe 
conceptions,   and  with  death    the  organic  ceases   to  be 
organic.     But  no  limit  in  the  whole  of  Nature  is  so  sharply 
drawn  as  the  line  which  separates  the  organic  from  the  in- 
organic :  that  is  to  say,  the  line  between  the  region  in  which 
Form  is  the  essential  and  permanent,  Matter  the^cidental 
and  changing, — and  the  region  in  which  this  relation  is 
entirely  reversed.     This  is   no  vacillating  boundary  like 
that  perhaps  between  animals  and  plants,  between  solid 
and   liquid,   between   gas   and   steam :    to   endeavour  to 
destroy  it  therefore,  is  intentionally  to  bring  confusion  into 
our  ideas.     On  the  other  hand,  I  am  the  first  who  has 
asserted  that  a  will  mxkst  be  attributed  to  all  that  is  lifeless 
and  inorganic.-  For,  with  me,  the   will   is   not,   as  hi^s 
hitherto  been  assumed,  an  accident  of  cognition  and  there- 
fore   of    life ;    but    life    itself   is   manifestation   of    will. 
Knowledge,  on  the  contrary,  is  really  an  accident  of  life, 
and  life  of  Matter.    But  Matter  itself  is  only  the  percepti- 
bility of  the  phenomena  of  the  will.     Therefore  we  are 
compelled  to  recognise  volition  in  every  effort  or  tendency 
which  proceeds  from  the  nature  of  a  material  body,  and 
properly  speaking  constitutes  that  nature,  or  manifests 
itself  as  phenomenon  by  means  of  that  nature ;  and  there 
can  consequently  be  no  Matter  without  manifestation  of 
will.     The   lowest   and   on  that   account  most   universal 
manifestation   of  will  is  ^raviVy,  wherefore   it   has  been 
called  a  primary  and  essential  property  of  Matter. 

The  usual  view  of  Nature  assumes  tivo  fundamentally 
different  principles  of  motion,  therefore  it  supposes  that 
the  movement  of  a  body  may  have  two  different  oriijins: 
I.e.,  that  it  proceeds  either  from  the  inside,  in  which 
case  it  is  attributed  to  the  will;  or  from  the  outside, 
and  then  it  is  occasioned  by  causes.     This  principle  is  gene- 
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rally  taken  for  granted  as  a  matter  of  course  and  only 
occasionally  brought  explicitly  into  prominence;  never- 
theless, in  order  to  make  the  case  quite  certain,  I  will  j»oint 
out  a  few  passages  from  the  earliest  to  the  hit<'st  authors 
in  which  it  is  «i»ecially  stated.  In  Pho^drus/  Phito  makes 
the  distinction  between  that  which  moves  spontaneously 
^rom  inside  (soul)  and  that  which  receives  movement  only 
from  outside  (body) — ro  vif  iavrov  tcivov/ntyoy  kqi  to,  yJ 
Uufdiv  Tu  Kii'tttrdat,^ — Aristotle  establishes  the  principle 
in  precisely  the  same  way :  uvav  to  <p£p6^eroy  f/  v0'  iavTov 
KtvtiTai,  ri  VTT  dWov  (quidquid  fertnr  a  se  movetur,  ant 
ah  alio).^  He  returns  to  the  subject  in  the  next  Book, 
chap.  4  and  5,  and  connects  it  with  some  explanatory  de- 
tails which  lead  him  into  considerable  perplexity,  on  ac- 
count precisely  of  the  fallacy  of  the  antithesis.* — In  more 
recent  times  again  J.  J.  Rousseau  brings  forward  the  same 
antithesis  with  great  naivete  and  candour  in  his  famous 
^'Profession  de  foi  du  vicaire  Savoyard:'*'  '^Taiierrois 
dans  Us  cor})S  deux  eortes  de  mouvemenf,  savoir :  mout'tmeiit 
communique  et  mouvement  epontane  on  volontaire :  dans  le 
premier  la  cavae  mot  rice  est  etrangire  au  corps  mil ;  et  dans 
le  second  elle  est  en  hii-mcme.** — But  even  in  our  time  and 
in  the  stilted,  puffed-up  style  which  is  peeuliar  to  it,  Bur- 
dach  holds  forth  as  follows:  "^  ** The  cause  that  determines 
a  movement  lies  either  inside  or  outside  of  that  which 

»  Plato,  «  Pha'd.-'  p.  319  Bip. 

*  *•  That  which  is  moved  by  itself  and  that  which  is  moved  from  out- 
side." [Tr.]  An(i  we  find  iho  same  distinction  again  in  the  lOih  Book**  Do 
Legibus,"  p.  85.  [After  him  Cicero  repeats  it  in  the  two  lust  chapi«*rs 
of  his  *'  Somninm  Scifiionis."  Add.  to  3rd  eil.] 

'  **  All  that  is  moved,  is  moved  either  by  itself  or  by  something  else." 
[Tr.]   Aristotle,  **Phys."vii.  2. 

*  Maclaurin,  too,  in  his  account  of  Newton's  discoveries,  p.  102,  lays 
down  this  principle  as  his  starting-point.     [Add.  to  3rd  ed.] 

'  Emile,  iv.  p.  27.     Bip. 

*  Burdach,  "  Physiologie,*'  toI.  iv.  p.  323. 
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moves.  Matter  is  external  existence;  it  has  powers  of 
motion,  but  it  only  brings  them  into  play  under  certain 
Bpacittl  conditions  and  external  oppositions :  the  soul  alono 
is  an  ever  active  and  internal  tiling,  and  only  those  bodies 
which  have  souls  find  witliin  themselves  inducement  to 
move,  and  move  of  their  own  free  will,  independently  of 
outer  mechanical  circumstances." 

Kow  here  however  I  must  say,  as  Abclard  once  did :  si 
omnes patres  sic,  at  eyo  non  sic :  for,  in  opposition  to  this  prin- 
ciple, however  great  may  be  its  antiquity  and  universality, 
my  doctrine  maintains,  that  there  are  not  two  origins  of 
movement  differing  fundamentally  from  one  another ;  that 
movement  does  /tot  proceed  either  from  inside,  when  it  is 
ascribed  to  the  will,  or  from  outside,  when  it  is  brought 
about  by  causes;  but  that  both  things  are  inseparable  and 
take  place  simultaneously  with  every  movement  mad 3  by 
a  body.  For  movement  which  is  admitted  to  arise  ffom 
the  ivill,  always  presupposes  a  cavse  also:  this  cause,  in 

:  beings  that  haye  knowledge,  is  a  motive ;  but  without  it, 
even  in  these  beings,  movement  is  impossible.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  movement  of  a  body  which  is  admitted  to 

.  have  been  brought  about  by  an  outward  cause,  is  never- 
theless  in  itself  a  manifestation  of  the  will  of  that  body 
which  has  only  been  evoked  by  that  cause.  Accordingly 
there  is  only  one,  luiiform,  universal  and  exceptionless 
princij>le  of  all  movement,  whose  inner  condition  is  will 
and  whose  outer  occasion  is  cause,  which  latter  nuiy  also 
take  the  form  of  a  stimulus  or  of  a  motive,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  thing  moved. 

All  that  is  known  to  us  of  things  in  a  merely  empi- 
rical  or  a  posteriori  way,  is  in  itself  will ;  whereas,  so  far 
as  they  can  be  determuied  a  priori,  things  belong  ex- 
clusively to  representation,  to  mere  phenomenon.  Natural 
phenomena  therefore  become  proportionately  less  easy  to 
comprehend,  the  more  distinctly  the  will  manifests  itself 
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in  them,  i.e.  the  higher  thej  stand  on  the  scale  of  beings ; 
whereas,  they  become  more  and  mure  comprehensible 
the  smaller  the  amount  of  their  empirical  content,  be- 
cause they  remain  more  and  more  within  the  sphere  of 
mere  representation,  the  forms  of  which,  known  to  us  a 
priori,  are  the  principle  of  coniprehcnHibility.  Accordingly, 
it  is  only  so  long  as  we  limit  ourselves  to  this  sphere — 
that  is  to  say,  only  when  we  have  lx*fore  us  mere  repre- 
sentation, mere  form  without  empirical  content — that  our 
comprehension  is  complete  and  thorough :  that  is,  in  the 
d  priori  sciences,  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Plioronomy  and 
Logic.  Here  ever}'tl:iug  is  in  the  highest  degree  compre- 
hensible; our  insight  is  quite  clear  and  satisfactory:  it 
leaves  nothing  to  Ije  desired,  since  we  are  even  unable  to 
conceive  that  anything  could  be  otlierwise  than  it  is.  This 
comes  from  our  having  here  exclusively  to  do  with  the 
forms  of  our  own  intellect.  Tlius  the  more  we  are  able  to 
comprehend  in  a**  relation,  the  more  it  consists  of  mere 
phenomenon  and  the  less  it  has  to  do  with  the  thing  in 

r  itself.  Applied  Mathematics,  Mechanics,  Hydraulics,  <fcc. 
&c.,  deal  with  the  lowest  degrees  of  objectification  of  the 

^  will,  in  which  the  largest  part  still  remains  within  the 
sphere  of  mere  representation  ;  nevertheless  even  here  there 
is  already  an  empirical  element  which  stands  in  the  way  of 
entire  comprehension,  which  makes  the  trausi)arency  less 
complete,  and  in  which  the  inexplicable  shows  itself.  For 
the  same  reason,  only  few  departments  of  Physics  and  of 
Chemistry  continue  to  admit  of  a  mathematical  treat- 
ment ;  whereas  higher  up  in  the  scale  of  beings  this  has  to 
be  entirely  done  a^^ay  with,  precisely  because  of  the  pre- 

^  ponderance  of  content  over  form  in  these  phenomena.  This 
content  is  will,  the  a  posteriori,  the  thing  in  itself,  the  free, 
the  causeless.  Under  the  heading  **  Physiology  of  Plants,"  I 
have  shown  how — in  beings  that  live  and  have  knowledge — 
motive  and  act  of  will,  rejiresentalion  and  volition,  Mcparate 
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and  detach  themselves  more  and  more  distinctly  one  from 
the  other,  the  higher  we  ascend  in  the  scale  of  beings. 
Now,  in  inorganic  Nature  also,  the  cause  separates  itself 
from  the  effect  in  just  the  same  proportion,  and  the 
purely  empirical — wbicli  is  precisely  plieuonienou  of  the 
will — dctacln'H  itself  more  and  more  prominently ;  but,  just 
with  this,  compreheuHihility  diminishej^.  This  point  merits 
fuller  investigation,  and  I  request  my  readers  to  give  their 
whole  and  undivided  attention  to  what  I  am  about  to  say, 
as  it  is  calculated  to  place  the  leading  thought  of  my 
doctrine  in  the  strongest  possible  light,  both  as  to  compre- 
hensibility  and  cogency.  But  this  is  all  I  cau  do ;  for 
it  is  beyond  my  power  to  induce  my  contemporaries  to 
prefer  thoughts  to  verbiage ;  I  can  only  console  myself  for 
not  being  the  man  of  the  age. 

On  the  lowest  step  of  tlie  scale  of  Nature,  cause  and 
eft'ect  are  quite  homogeneous  and  quite  equivalent.  Here 
therefore  we  have  perfect  comprehension  of  the  causal  con- 
nection :  for  instance,  the  cause  of  the  movement  of  one 
ball  projielled  by  impact,  is  the  movement  of  another, 
which  loses  just  as  much  movement  as  the  first  one 
receives.  Here  causality  is  in  the  highest  degree  intelli- 
gible. What  notwithstanding  still  remains  myst<.'rious,  is 
restricted  to  tlie  i»ossibility  of  the  passage  of  movement 
—of  a  thing  incorporeal — from  one  body  to  another. 
The  receptivity  of  l)o(lies  in  this  mode  is  so  slight,  that  the 
effect  to  l»e  produced  has  to  j^ass  over  com])letely  fn)m  its 
cause.  The  same  holds  good  of  all  purely  mechanical 
influences ;  and  if  they  are  not  all  just  as  instantaneously 
understood,  it  is  either  because  they  are  hidden  from  us  by 
accessory  circumstances,  or  because  we  are  confused  by  the 
complicated  connection  of  many  causes  and  eft'eets.  In 
itself,  mechanical  causality  is  everywhere  equally,  that  is, 
in  the  highest  degree,  comprehensible;  because  cause  wxul 
offuct  do  not  <1inVr  here  an  to  ijnalify,  and  becanse  where 
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they  differ  as  to  quantity,  as  in  the  lever,  mere  Space  and 
Time  relations  suffice  to  make  the  thin^  clear.  But  as 
soon  as  wei^^hts  come  also  into  play,  a  second  mysterious 
element  supervenes,  gravity :  and,  where  elastic  bodies  are 
concerned,  elattticitfi  aho, — Things  chanj^e  as  soon  as  we 
hepn  to  ascend  in  the  scale  of  phenomena.  Heat,  con- 
sidered as  cause,  and  expansion,  liquefaction,  volatilization 
or  crystallization,  as  effects,  are  not  homogeneous ;  there- 
fore their  causal  connection  is  not  intelligible.  The  com- 
t  prehensibility  of  causality  has  diminished :  what  a  lower 
^  degree  of  heat  caused  to  liquefy,  a  higher  degree  makes 
>^  .evaiK>rate:  that  which  crystallizes  with  less  heat,  melts 
•  when  the  heat  is  augmented.  Warmth  softens  wax  and 
hardens  clay ;  light  whitens  wax  and  blackens  chloride  of 
silver.  And.  to  go  still  further,  when  two  salts  are  seen  to 
decomimse  each  other  mutually  and  to  form  two  new  ones, 
elective  affinity  preHents  itnelf  to  us  as  an  iiiip«»iietnible 
mystery,  and  the  j^roperties  vi  the  two  iww  ImmIIch  are  not 
a  combination  of  the  properties  of  their  separate  elements. 
Nevertheless  we  are  still  able  to  follow  the  process  and 
to  indicate  the  elements  out  of  which  th^  new  bodies  are 
formed ;  we  can  even  separate  what  has  been  united  and 
restore  the  original  quantities.  Thus  noticeable  hetero- 
geneousness  and  incommensurability  between  cause  and 
effect  have  here  made  their  ai>pearance:  causality  has 
\l>ecome  more  mysterious.  .And  this  becomes  still  more 
apparent  when  we  compare  the  effects  of  electricity  or  of 
the  Voltaic  pile  with  their  causes,  i.e.  with  the  friction  of 
glass,  or  the  piling  and  oxidation  of  the  i>lates.  Here  all 
similarity  between  cause  and  effect  at  once  vanishes; 
causality  >>ecomes  shrouded  in  a  thick  veil,  which  men  like 
Davy,  Faraday  and  Ampere  have  strenuously  endeavoured 
to  lift.  The  only  thing  now  discernible  through  that  veil, 
are  the  laws  ruling  its  mode  of  action,  which  may  be 
brought   into  a  schema  such  as  +  E  —  H,  communica- 
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tion,  distribution,  shock,  ignition,  analysis,  charging, 
isolation,  discharging,  electric  current,  &c.  &c.,  to  this 
schema  we  are  able  to  reduce  and  even  to  direct  the  effect ; 
but  of  the  i>roce8s  itself  we  know  nothing :  that  remains 
i  an  .r.  Here  therefore  cause  and  effect  are  completely 
heterogeneous,  their  connection  is  unintelligible,  and  we 
see  bodies  show  great  susceptibity  to  causal  influences,  the 
nature  of  which  remains  a  secret  for  us.  Moreover  in  pro- 
portion as  we  mount  higher  in  the  scale,  the  effect  seems 
to  contain  more,  the  cause  less.  When  we  reach  organic 
Nature  therefore,  in  which  the  phenomenon  of  life  presents 
itself,  this  is  the  ease  in  a  far  higher  degree  still.  If,  as  is 
done  in  China,  we  fill  a  i)it  with  decaying  wood,  cover  it 
with  leaves  from  the  same  tree  as  the  wood,  and  i)our  a 
solution  of  sulphur  rei)eatedly  over  it,  an  abundant  crop  of 
edible  muHlirooms  will  spring  up.  A  world  of  rapidly 
moving  in/uHffria  will  arise  from  a  little  hay  well  watered. 
VVliat  a  <lifference  lies  here  between  effect  and  cause ! 
How  much  more  does  the  former  seem  to  contain  than  the 
latter!  When  we  compare  the  seed,  sometimes  centuries, 
nay  even  thousands  of  years  old,  with  the  tree,  or  the  soil 
with  the  specifically  and  strikingly  different  juices  of  in« 
numerable  plants — some  healthy,  some  poisonous,  some 
again  nutritious — which  spring  from  the  same  earth,  uix»n 
which  the  same  sun  shines  and  the  same  rain  falls,  all 
resemblance  ceases,  and  with  it  all  comj»rehensibility  for 
us.  For  here  causality  already  api)ears  in  increased 
potency :  that  is,  as  stimulus  and  as  susceptibility  for 
stimulus.  The  schema  of  cause  and  effect  alone  has  re- 
mained ;  we  know  that  this  is  cause,  that  effect ;  but  we 
know  nothing  whatever  of  the  nature  and  disposition  of 
causality.  Between  cause  and  effect  there  is  not  only  no 
qualitative  resemblance,  but  no  quantitative  relation :  the 
relatively  greater  importance  of  the  effect  as  comi>ared  with 
its  cause  increases  more   and   more;   the  effect  of   the 
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Mtiinulus  too  doQH  not  aup^mont  in  proportion  with  the  en- 
hanc'(*mc*nt  of  Ihutntimulufi;  in  fact  juHt  thi*  contrary  often 
ttikcH  pJma*.  Finally,  when  we  conic  to  the  Hj»hero  of  1»ein^H 
whidi  have  knowtiMl^e,  1her*»  Im  iio  Jon^;«'r  any  nori  of  re- 
Henihlance  or  n^lation  1*e(ween  the  aclion  p<Tl*ornie<l  an<l 
flh*  ohject  wliii'li,  aN  reprcMenfation,  evol<«'H  it,  AninniU, 
however,  aM  tlh'y  »re  reMlricleil  to  iivirrf^lihlf  reprenenta- 
tion«,  «fill  nei'il  the  jnumffrv  of  llie  ol»jec<  iiclin^<  aN  a 
motive,  whii'li  action  \h  then  inineMliute  and  infallil>le  (if 
we  h'ave  training,  /./'.  hahit,  enforceil  hv  IViir,  out  of  the 
<|iieMtion),  For  aninniU  are  nnal>le  to  <'arry  ahont  with 
thi'tn  conceptionM  that  nii^ht  ren<h'r  them  in<h*pen<h'nt 
of  prcMent  imprcKHionM,  enable  tlH*m  to  reliect,  and  qualify 
them  for  deliberate  action.  Man  can  do  this.  There- 
fore when  at  last  we  come  to  rational  bein^'H.  the  motive  \h 
even  no  h»n^er  a  jircHcnt,  perceptil»Ie,  actnally  <»xiH.tin^%  real 
thin^,  Imt  a  m<*re  conception  having  itn  prenent  exiHtenct? 
only  in  the  brain  of  the  pernon  who  arts,  bnt  which  in 
extraeted  from  numy  multifariouM  i>erriptionH,  from  the 
exiM»rienc<»  of  f«)rm«*r  yearn,  or  han  been  handled  down  in 
wonln.  Here  the  separation  between  cauHe  and  effect  in  80 
wiile,  the  ellV'ct  has  ^rown  ho  much  ntron^'cr  as  comi>ared 
with  the  caUHc,  that  the  vtil^nir  mind  no  h»n^<er  perceivcH 
the  «»xiHtence  of  a  caUHc  at  all,  and  the  a<;ts  of  the  will 
appear  to  it  to  1»e  un<Minditioned,  cauMeleMK:  that  in  to  nay. 
free.  Thin  in  junt  why,  when  we  reflect  upon  them  from 
outHide,  the  movementn  <if  our  own  body  jircHcnt  them- 
HelvcH  an  if  they  took  ]»lace  without  cause,  or  to  Hpeak  more 
j»roperly,  by  a  mirach*.  Exj»crience  and  rellection  alone 
ti'ach  UH  that  tlivne  moviMuentH,  like  all  othcrn,  are  oidy 
poHHibh»aM  tlieeflVctKof  caUHeH,here<!all<'d  motiv<»H,und  that, 
on  thin  ancendin^^  Hcale,  it  is  only  as  to  material  reality  that 
the  cause  has  failed  to  keep  i>ace  with  the  ell'ect ;  whereas  it 
has  kept  i)ace  with  it  as  to  dynamical  reality,  energy. — At 
this  degree  of  the  scale  therefore — the  highest  in  Nature — 
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causality  has  become  less  intelligible  to  us  than  ever. 
Nothing  but  tlie  bare  scliema,  taken  in  a  quite  general 
sense,  now  remains,  and  the  ripest  reflection  is  needed  to 
recognise  its  applicability  and  tlie  necessity  that  schema 
liringM  with  it  everywhere. 

In  the  Ori)tto  ot  rnuMlIii^po,  darkness  continu<'S  to  aug- 
ment as  W(»  adraiM'c  t<»wards  the  interior;  btit  wImmi  once 
we  have  paMHcd  the  mi<Mle,  day-light  again  ajfpears  at  the 
other  end  and  nIkiws  ns  tiie  way  ;  n(»  aUo  in  thin  <*aNe :  juHt 
at  the  jM)int  when*  the  mitwardly  directed  light  of  the 
understanding  with  itH  form  of  causality,  gra<lmilly  yield- 
ing to  increaMing  darkncHH,  had  been  reduced  to  a  feeble, 
flickering  glimmer,  behold  !  we  are  met  by  a  totally  diffe- 
rent light  proceeding  from  quite  another  quarter,  from 
our  own  inner  self,  through  the  chance  circumstance?,  that 
we,  the  jtidges,  happen  here  to  be  the  very  objects  that  are 
to  1>e  judgiMl.  The  growing  difliculty  of  the  comprejien- 
sion  of  the  causal  ucxuh,  at  first  ho  clear,  had  now  become 
so  great  for  j»crcei>tion  and  for  the  understanding — the 
agent  in  it — that,  in  animal  actions,  the  very  existence 
of  that  nexus  seemed  almost  doubtful  and  those  actions 
api)eared  to  be  a  sort  of  miracle.  But,  just  at  this  point, 
the  ol»8erver  receives  from  his  own  inner  self  the  direct  in- 
formation that  the  agent  in  them  is  the  will — that  very 
will,  which  he  knows  better  and  more  intimately  than  any- 
thing that  extcnial  perception  can  ever  sui)ply.  This 
knowledge  alone  must  be  the  i>hilosopher*s  key  to  an 
insight  into  the  heart  of  all  those  i»rocesse8  in  unconscious 
Nattire,  concerning  which  causal  exjjlanation — although, 
here,  to  be  sure,  more  satisfactory  than  in  the  processes 
last  consi<lered,  and  the  clearer,  the  farther  those  pro- 
-.cesses  were  removed  from  these — nevertheless  had  still 
left  an  unknown  x,  and  could  never  quite  illumine  the 
inside  of  the  process,  even  in  a  body  propelled  by  impact  or 
attracted  by  gravity.     This  z  had  continued  expanding  till 
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finally,  on  the  highest  degrees  of  the  scale,  it  had  wholly 
repelled  causal  explanation.  But  then,  just  when  the 
\  power  of  causal  explanation  had  been  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum, that  X  revealed  itself  as  the  will — reminding  us  of 
Mephistopheles  when,  yielding  to  Faust's  learned  exor- 
\^  \  ci^^ns^  he  steps  forth  out  of  the  huge  grown  poodle  whose 
I'vkernel  lie  was.  In  consequence  of  the  considerations  I 
have  here  set  forth  at  length,  we  can  surely  hardly  avoid 
recognising  the  identity  of  this  ar,  even  on  the  lowest 
degrees  of  the  scale,  where  it  was  but  faintly  perceptible; 
then  higher  up,  wliere  it  extended  its  obseurity  more  and 
more ;  and  finally  on  the  highest  degrees,  where  it  cast  a 
shadow  ujKjn  all  things — till,  at  the  very  top,  it  reveals  itself 
to  our  consciousness  in  our  own  phenomenal  being,  as  the 
will,  Tlie  two  primarily  different  sources  of  our  knowledge, 
that  is  to  say  the  inward  and  the  outward  source,  have  to 
be  connected  together  at  this  i)oint  by  reflection.  It  is 
quite  exclusively  out  of  this  connection  tliat  our  compre- 
hension  of  Nature,  and  of  our  own  selves  arises ;  but  then 
the  inner  side  of  Nature  is  disclosed  to  our  intellect,  whieh 
by  itself  alone  can  never  reach  further  than  to  the 
mere  outside ;  and  the  mystery  which  philosophy  has  so 
long  tried  to  solve,  lies  oi)en  before  us.  For  then  indeed 
we  clearly  see  what  the  Real  and  the  Ideal  (the  thing  in 
itself  and  the  phenomenon)  properly  are ;  and  this  settles 
the  principal  question  which  has  engaged  the  attention 
of  philosophers  since  Descartes:  that  is  to  say,  the 
question  as  to  the  relation  between  these  two,  whose  com- 
plete diversity  Kant  had  shown  most  thoroughly  and  with 
unexampled  depth,  yet  whose  absolute  identity  was  imme- 
diately afterwards'proclaimed  by  humbugs  on  the  credit  of 
intellectual  intuition.  But  if  we  decline  to  avail  ourselves 
of  this  insight,  which  is  really  the  one  strait  gate  to  truth, 
we  can  never  acquire  compreliension  of  the  intrinsic 
essence  of  Nature,  to  which  absolutely  no  other  road  leads ; 
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for  then  indeed  we  fall  into  an  irremovable  error.  Tlien, 
as  I  have  already  said,  we  maintain  the  view,  that  motion 
has  two  radically  different  i)rimary  principles  with  a  solid 
partition-wall  between  them :  i.e.  movement  by  means  of 
causes,  and  movement  by  means  of  the  will.  The  first  of 
these  must  then  remain  for  ever  incomprehensible  as  to  its 
innermost  essence,  because,  after  all  its  explanations,  there 
is  still  left  that  unknown  x  which  contains  the  more,  the 
higher  the  object  under  consideration  stands  in  the  scale  of 
beings  ;  while  the  second,  movement  by  the  ^^'ill,  presents 
itself  as  entirely  disconnected  from  the  principle  of 
causality;  as  without  reason;  as  freedom  in  individual 
actions :  in  other  words,  as  completely  opi)osed  to  Nature 
and  utterly  unexplaiuable.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
above-mentioned  union  of  our  external  and  internal  know- 
ledge has  once  been  accomi)lished  at  the  point  where  both 
meet,  we  then  recognise  two  identities  in  spite  of,  all 
accidental  differences.  That  is  to  say,  we  recognise  the 
identity  of  causality  with  itself  on  every  degree  of  the 
scale  of  beings,  and  the  identity  of  the  r,  which  at 
first  was  unknown  {ix,  of  physical  forces  and  vital  phe- 
nomena), with  the  will  which  is  within  us.  We  recognise, 
I  say,  firstly  the  essential  identity  of  causality  under 
the  various  forms  it  is  forced  to  assume  on  the  difterent 
degi'ees  of  the  scale,  as  it  may  manifest  itself,  now  as  a 
mechanical,  chemical,  or  i)hysical  cause,  now  as  a  stimulus, 
and  again  as  a  perceptible  or  an  abstract  motive :  we 
know  it  to  be  one  and  the  same,  not  only  when  a  pro- 
pelling body  loses  as  much  movement  as  it  imparts  l>y  im- 
pact, but  also  when  in  the  combats  of  thought  against 
thought,  the  victorious  one,  as  the  more  powerful  motive, 
sets  Man  in  motion,  a  motion  which  follows  with  no  less 
necessity  than  that  of  the  ball  which  is  struck.  Where  we 
ourselves  are  the  things  set  in  motion,  where  therefore  the 
kernel  of  the  process  is  well  and  intimately  known  to  us, 
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instead  of  allowing  ourselves  to  be  dazzled  and  confused  by 
this  light  and  thereby  losing  sight  of  the  causal  connection 
as  it  lies  before  us  everywhere  else  in  the  whole  of 
Nature;  instead  of  shutting  out  this  insight  for  ever,  we  now 
apply  the  new  knowledge  we  have  acquired  from  within 
as  a  key  to  the  knowledge  of  things  outside  us,  and  then 
we  recognise  the  second  identity,  that  of  our  will  with  the 
hitherto  mysterious  x  that  remains  over  after  all  causal 
explanation  as  an  insoluble  residue.  Consequently  we 
then  say:  even  in  cases  in  which  the  effect  is  brought 
about  by  the  most  pali>able  cause,  the  mysterious  x  in  the 
process,  the  real  innermost  core  of  it,  the  true  agent,  the 
in-itself  of  all  phenomena — which,  after  all,  is  only  given 
us  as  representation  and  according  to  the  forms  and  laws 
of  representation — is  essentially  one  and  the  same  with 
what  is  known  to  us  immediately  and  intimately  as  the 
iriJl  in  the  actions  of  our  own  body,  which  body  is  likewise 
given  us  as  intuition  and  rej^resentation. — This  is  (say 
what  you  will)  the  basis  of  true  philosophy,  and  if  the 
present  age  does  not  see  this,  many  following  ages 
will.  Tempo  e  galanV  uomol  (se  nessnn  altro), — Thus, 
just  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  essence  of  causality,  which 
appears  most  clearly  only  on  the  lowest  degree  of  the 
objectification  of  the  will,  is  recognised  by  us  again  at 
every  ascending  step,  even  at  the  highest ;  so  also,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  the  essence  of  the  will  recognised  by  us 
at  every  descending  step  in  that  ladder,  even  at  the  lowest, 
although  this  knowledge  is  only  immediately  acquired 
at  the  very  highest.  The  old  error  asserts,  that  where 
there  is  will,  there  is  no  causality ;  and  that  where  there 
is  causality,  there  is  no  will.  But  we  say :  everywhere 
where  there  is  causality,  there  is  will ;  and  no  will  acts 
without  causality.  The  pu  net  urn  controversion  therefore,  is, 
whether  will  and  causality  can  and  must  subsist  together 
in  one  and  the  same  process  at  the  same  time.     What 
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makes  the  knowledge,  that  this  is  indeed  the  case,  so  diffi- 
cult,  is  the  circumstance,  that  we  know  causality  and  will 
in  two  fundamentally  different  ways:  causality  entirely 
from  outside,  quite  indirectly,  quite  through  the  under- 
standing ;  will  entirely  from  inside,  quite  directly ;  and  that 
accordingly  the  clearer  the  knowledge  of  the  one  in  each 
given  instance,  the  less  clear  is  the  knowledge  of  the  other. 
Therefore  we  recognise  the  essence  of  the  will  least  readily, 
where  causality  is  most  intelligible ;  and,  where  the  will  is 
most  unmistakably  evident,  causality  becomes  so  obscured, 
that  the  vulgar  mind  could  venture  to  deny  its  existence 
altogether. — Now,  as  Kant  has  taught  us,  causality  is 
nothing  but  the  form  of  the  understanding  itself,  knowable 
a  priori :  that  is,  the  essence  of  representation,  as  such, 
which  is  one  side  of  the  world;  the  other  side  is  will: 
which  is  the  thing  in  itself.  That  relative  increase  and 
decrease  of  clearness  in  inverse  proportion  of  causality  and 
of  the  will,  that  mutual  advr.ncing  and  receding  of  both, 
depends  consequently  upoD  the  fact,  that  the  more  a  thing 
is  given  us  as  mere  phenomenon,  i.e.  as  representation,  the 
more  clearly  does  the  a  priori  form  of  representation,  i.e. 
causality,  manifest  itself:  this  is  the  case  in  inanimate 
Nature ;  conversely,  the  more  immediate  our  knowledge  of 
the  will,  the  more  does  the  form  of  representation  recede 
into  the  background:  this  is  the  case  with  ourselves. 
That  is :  the  nearer  one  side  of  the  world  approaches  to 
us,  the  more  do  we  lose  sight  of  the  other. 
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ALL  that  I  have  to  record  under  tliis  head  is  an  obser- 
vation of  my  own,  made  within  the  last  few  years, 
which  seems  hitherto  to  have  escaped  notice.  Yet,  that  it 
is  worthy  of  consideration,  is  attested  by  Seneca's  utter- 
ance: *  Mira  in  q^trbusdam  rebus  verborum  2>i'opTietas  est,  et 
consuetudo  sermonis  antiqui  qucedam  ejfficacisshnis  notis 
signat,  Lichtenberg  too  says :  **  If  one  thinks  much  one- 
self, one  finds  a  good  deal  of  wisdom  deposited  in  lan- 
guage. It  is  hardly  likely  that  we  have  laid  it  all  there 
ourselves,  but  rather  that  a  great  deal  of  wisdom  really 
Ues  there." 

In  many,  perhaps  in  all,  languages,  the  action  even  of 
those  bodies  which  are  without  intellect,  nay  of  inanimate 
bodies,  is  expressed  by  the  words  to  ^viU,  so  that  the  exis- 
tence of  a  will  in  these  bodies  is  thus  taken  for  granted ; 
but  they  are  never  credited  with  a  faculty  for  knowing, 
representing,  perceiving  or  thinking:  I  know  of  no  ex- 
pression which  conveys  this. 

Seneca,  when  si)eaking  of  lightning  shot  down  from 
heaven,  says:*  **I/i  his,  ignibus  accidit,  quod  arhoribus : 
quarum  cacumina,  si  tenera  sunt,  ita  deorsum  trahi  pos- 
sunt,  ut  etiam  terrain  attingant ;  sed  quum  permiseris,  in 
locum  suum  exsilient.  Itaque  non  est  quod  eum  spectes 
cujusque  rei  habitum,  qui  iUi  non  ex  voluntate  est.  Si 
ignem  permittis  ire  quo  velit,  ccelum  repetety     In  a  more 

»  Seneca,  "  Epist."  81.  «  Ihid,  *»  Quajst.  nat."  ii,  24. 
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general  sense  Pliny  sajs:  nee  qucerendain  ulla  parte  7iaturce 

ratio,  sed  voluntas}    Nor  do  we  find  Greek  less  fertile  in 

instances.    Aristotle,  "wlien  explaining  gravity,  says :  fxiKpov 

fiiy  fi6piOV  r^c  yJ/C?  io.v  fjLiTEu)pi(T6iv  a^cO^,  ^cpfrai,  Kai  fxivuv 

ovK  iddXei  (parva  qxictdam  terras  jyars,  si  elevata  dimittitur, 

neque  vult  nianere)}     And:  Aa  8c  iKatTTov  Xiyuv  roiovrov 

tivai,  o  <l>vff€i(iov\£rai  etraty  Kai  o  virap\€iy  aXXa  i^itf  o  (iiq,  nac 

7ra/)a  ^vcriv  (timun(2Uodfpie  autem  tale  dicere  oporiet,  quale 

naturd  sua  esse  vult,  et  quod  est ;  sed  non  id  quod  vlolentid 

et  prater  naturam  est)}     Of  great  and  more  than  merely 

linguistic  importance  is  what  Aristotle  says  in  his  *'  Ethica 

'  magna,"  *  where  not  only  animals,  but  inanimate  beings  (fire 

striving  upwards  and  earth  downwards)  are  explicitly  in 

question,  and  he  asserts  that  they  may  be  obliged  to  do 

something  contrary  to  their  nature  or  their  will :   rapd 

(l>v(Tty ri,  fi Tap* a  (io^Xovrat  Toitir, — and  therefore  rightly 

places  Trap  d  (iovXorrat  as  a  paraphrase  of  irapU  (j>v<rtp, — 

Anacreon,  in  his  29th  Ode,  etc  Ba0i;XXo>',  in  ordering  the 

portrait  of  his  lady-love,  says  of  her  hair :  "EXcicac  8'  iXevdh- 

povQ  1.101  irXojcd/uwv,  aratcra  avvQuQy  a^fc>  "C  OcXwo-i,  Keltrdai 

(capillorum   cirros   incomposite  jtmgens,  sine   utut    voluut 

jacere)}    In  German,  Burger  says:  '^liinah  will  der  Bach, 

niclit  hinan*'  (the  brook  ivill  go  downwards  not  upwards). 

In  daily  life  we  constantly  hear :  **  the  water  boils,  it  vull 

run  over," — **  the  glass  v/dl  break," — **  the  ladder  will  not 

stand;" — **  le  feu  ne  'veutpas  hrtder}^ — **Za  corde,  un*ifois 

tordue,ye\it toujours  se  retordre** — In  English,  the  verb  'to 

^  Plin.  «  Hist,  nat."  37,  15. 

^  Aristot.  ♦*  De  Coelo."  ii.  c.  13,  **  If  a  small  particle  of  earth  is  lifted 
and  let  loose,  it  is  carried  away  and  will  not  rest/'    [Tr.'s  add.] 

^  Ibid,  c.  14,  '^  But  each  thing  ought  to  be  named  as  it  wills  to  be  and 
really  is  according  to  its  nature,  not  as  it  is  by  force  and  contrary  to  its 
nature."    [Tr.'s  add.] 

*  Arist.  **Eth.  Mag.'*  i.  c.  14. 

'  "  Let  the  freely  curling  locks  fall  unarranged  as  they  will  [like].** 
[Tr.'s  add.] 
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will*  18  even  the  auxiliary  of  tlie  future  of  all  the  other 
verbs,  thus  expressing  the  notion,  that  there  lies  a  will  at 
the  bottom  of  every  action.  In  English  moreover,  the  en- 
deavours of  all  inanimate  and  unconscious  things,  are  ex- 
pressly designated  by  the  word  want,  which  denotes  every 
sort  of  human  desire  or  endeavour :  "  the  water  wants  to 
get  out," — "  the  steam  wants  to  find  an  issre.** — In  Italian 
too  we  have  "  vuol  piovere ; "  **  nuenV  orolofjio  non  vuol 
andare^ — The  conception  of  willing  is  bcKides  so  deeply 
rooted  in  this  last  language,  that  it  seems  to  indicate  every- 
thing that  is  requiKite  or  necessary :  *'  ci  vuol  un  con* 
trappeao ;  **  **  ci  vuol  jtazienza,^^ 

A  very  striking  instance  of  this  is  to  be  found  even  in 
Chinese — a  language  which  differs  fundamentally  from  all 
those  belonging  to  the  Sanskrit  family — it  is  in  the  commen- 
tary to  the  Y-King,*  accurately  rendered  by  Peter  Regis  as 
follows :  *'  Yang,  sen.  materia  ctelestis,  vult  rursns  ingredi,  vel 
(vt  verbis  doctoris  Tsching-tse  ntar)  vult  rursus  esse  insupe- 
riore  loco;  scilicet  illius  natura; ratio  itafert,seu  innata  lex. 

The  following  passage  from  Liebig '  has  decidedly  much 
more  than  a  linguistic  signification,  for  it  expresses  an  inti- 
mate feeling  and  comprehension  of  the  way  in  which  a 
chemical  i>rocess  takes  place.  •*  Aldehyd  arises,  which  with 
the  same  avidity  as  sulphurous  acid,  combines  directly  with 
oxygen  to  form  acetic  acid." — And  again :^  "Aldehyd, 
which  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air  with  great  avidity.** 
As  Liebig  uses  this  expression  twice  in  speaking  of  the 
same  phenomenon,  it  can  hardly  be  by  chance,  but  rather 
because  it  was  the  only  adequate  expression  for  the  thing.* 

»  "  Y-King,"  ed.  J.'  Mohl,  vol.  i.  p.  341. 

*  Liebig,  •*  Die  Chemie  in  ihrer  Anwendung  auf  Agrikultur,"  p.  394. 

*  Ibid.  **  Die  Chemie  in  Anwendung  auf  Phjsiologie. 

*  French  chemists  likewise  say :  "  //  est  Evident  que  les  mitaux  ne 
sont  pas  tons  igalement  avides  d^oxyybie'^ .  .  ,  ,**  La  difficulty  de  la 
reduction  devait  corrcspondrc  tUce^^airemcnt  h  tine  avidice  fort  grande 
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That  most  immediate  stamp  of  our  thoughts,  language, 
shows  us  therefore,  that  every  inward  impulse  must  neces- 
sarily be  conceived  as  volition ;  but  it  by  no  means  a8cril>es 
knowledge  to  things  as  well.  The  agreement  on  this  ]>oint 
between  all  languages,  i)erhaps  without  a  single  exception, 
proves  that  here  we  have  to  do  with  no  mere  figure  of 
si)eech,  but  that  the  verbal  expression  is  determined  by  a 
deeply-rooted  feeling  of  the  inner  nature  of  things. 

du  m6tal  pour  roxi/gene" — (See  Puul  de  H^Smuaat,  '*  La  Cbiuiie  a  FEx- 
posilion."  **  L'AIuminiuin/'  **  Kevue  dea  Doux  Mondes,"  1855,  p.  04y). 
Vaiiinus  (**  Du  Amirandiu  Natui'x»  Arcauw,**  p.  170)  had  «uid: 
**  Argentum  vivum  etiain  in  aqua  conglohatuTy  quemadmoduni  et  in 
plumbi  Bcohe  ctiam:  at  a  scoffe  non  refufjit  (this  U  directed  against  an 
opinion  expressed  by  Cardanus)  imo  ex  ea  quantum  2>oti'iit  coll ig it : 
quod  nequit  (scil,  coUigere),  ut  censeo,  invitum  rclinquit :  natura  enim 
et  sua  appetit,  et  vorat."  This  is  evidently  more  than  a  form  of  words. 
He  here  quite  decidedly  attributes  a  will  to  quicksilver.  And  thus  it 
will  invariably  be  found  that  where,  in  physical  and  chemical  processes, 
there  is  a  reference  to  elementary  forces  of  Nature  and  to  the  primary 
qualities  of  bodies  which  cannot  be  further  deduced,  tliese  are  always 
expressed  by  words  which  belong  to  the  will  and  its  manifestations. 
.[Add.  toSrded.] 
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IN  1818,  when  my  chief  work  first  appeared,  Animal 
Magnetism  had  only  begun  to  struggle  into  existence. 
But,  as  to  its  explanation — although,  to  be  sure,  some  light 
had  been  thrown  upon  the  passive  side  of  it,  that  is,  upon 
what  goes  ou  witliin  tlie  patient,  by  the  contrast  between 
the  cerebral  and  the  ganglionic  systems,  to  which  Ueil  had 
drawn  attention,  having  been  taken  for  the  principle  of 
ex]»hinatiou — thea«;tive  side,  the  agent  projK'r  by  nieans  of 
which  tlie  niagnetistfr  invokes  all  ihi^m*  phenomena,  was 
still  coniplct<'ly  slirouded  in  darkncHH.  IN'opJu  gntpcd 
about  among  all  sorlsof  nnit<*rial  princij/lesof  explanation, 
such  as  Mesm(;r*M  all-]>ermeating  ether,  or  the  exhalations 
from  the  magnetisur's  skin,  assumed  by  Stieglitz  to  be 
the  cause,  A:c.  ^(i.  At  the  utmost  a  nerve-spirit  had  been 
recognised  and,  after  all,  this  was  but  a  word  for  an  un- 
known thing.  The  truth  had  scareely  begun  to  dawn  ui»on 
a  few  i>ersonH,  whom  j^ractiee  had  more  deej^ly  initiated. 
But  I  was  still  far  from  hoj»ingfor  any  direct  corroboration 
of  my  doctrine  from  Magnetism. 

Dii'n  divin  Unt'i'l.  however,  and  the  great  teaelier,  exj»e- 
rience,  has  sinee  brongfil  to  light  an  imj'ortant  faet  eon- 
cerning  this  deep-reaching  agent  whieh,  proceeding  from 
the  magnetiser,  produ<!es  effects  ajiparently  so  contrary  to 
the  regular  course  of  Nature  that  the  long  lasting  doubt  as 
to  their  existence,  the  stiff-necked. incredulity,  the  condemna- 
tion of  a  Committee  of  which  Lavoisier  and  Franklin  were 
members,  in  short,  the  whole  opjjositjon  that  Magnetism 
encountered  both  in  its  first  and  second  period  (with  the  solo 
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exception  of  the  coarse,  unintelligent  condemnation  without 
inquiry,  which  till  very  lately,  prevailed  in  England)  is  quite 
excusable.  The  fact  I  allude  to  is,  that  this  agent  is  nothing 
but  the  will  of  the  magnetiser.  To-day  not  a  doubt  exists 
on  tliis  point,  I  l)i4ievi%  among  those  who  combine  practice 
witli  innight ;  tlierefore  I  think  it  8Ui>erfluous  to  quote  the 
numerous  assertions  of  maguetisers  in  corroboration  of  it.* 
Time  has  thus  not  only  verified  Puyscgur's  watchword  and 
that  of  the  older  French  magnetisers :  **  Veuillez  et  croytz  /** 
i.e.  **  Will  with  belief !  '*  but  this  very  watchword  has  even 
developed  into  a  correct  insight  of  the  process  itself.^ 
From  Kieser's  **  Telhirismus,**  still  probably  the  most 
thorough  and  detailed  text  book  of  Animal  Magnetism  we 
have,  it  clearly  results,  that  no  act  of  Magnetism  can  take 
effect  without  the  will ;  on  the  other  hand  the  bare  will,  with- 
out any  outward  action,  is  able  to  produce  every  magnetic 
effect.  Maiiijiulation  MofiiiH  to  be  only  a  means  <»f  li\ing, 
and  so  to  say  incorporating,  the  will  and  its  direction.  In 
this  sense  Kieser  says:  **  Inasmuch  as  the  human  hand — 
being  the  organ  by  which  Man*s  outward  activity  is  most 
visibly  expressed — is  the  efKcient  organ  in  magnetising, 
nninipulation  arises.*'  De  Lausanne,  a  French  magnetiser, 
l»rouounces  himself  with  still  greater  precision  on  this 
point  in  the  Fourth  Book  of  his  **  Aunales  du  Maguctisme 
Animal  "  (1814-1816),  where  he  says  :  *'  Vad'nm  du  matj' 
vrl!nme  (Jrpcfid  de  hi  nvtdc  oohud/:,  il  vd  vrai ;  maw  Vhomme 
ayaid  nim  Jurmv  extcrieiire  et  sensible,  ioid  cc  tjni  vd  a 
MOH  tiHayt',  lout  cv.  qui  doit  atjif  nur  luif  doit  nvCrt*Maircmvnt 

*  I  only  ini'iillon  one  work  which  has  recently  api>ear(*<],  the  explicit 
obj'tct  of  which  it*  to  hhow  that  the  ina^netiHer's  will  i*  the  real  agent  ; 
**  Qu'eMt  ce  que  le  Maj^n^tisme  ?  "  par  K.  Gromier.     (Lyon,  IS60.) 

^  PuyMegiir  himself  Mxya  in  the  year  17S4;  ^^  Lorsquc  voits  avta 
magn6tit(6  le  midadc^  votrc  hut  6tait  de  Cindormirf  et  vous  y  aveg  rtusH 
p(tr  le  »chI  acte  de  vofrc  volon(6  ;  vi»t  de  mime  par  un  autre  acte  de  volenti 
que  vous  le  r^vciUcz."  (Puys^'gur,  **  Magnet.  Anim.'*  2rn©  ^it.  1S20, 
•*  Cftt(jchii»me  MagnCtique,"  p.  1 00- 171.)  [Add.  to  3rd  ed.] 
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en  a/tmr  une,  et  pour  que  la  voUyntn  agiesefilfaut  qu*elle  ew 
ploye  un  mode  d*action"  Ah,  according  to  my  doctrine,  thu 
organism  in  but  the  mere  phenomenon,  the  vi8il>ilitjr,  the 
objectivity  of  the  will;  nay,  an  it  in  properly  Hi)eakiug 
only  the  will  itself,  viewed  an  reprcHontation  in  the  brain : 
BO  aUo  does  the  outward  act  of  manii»nlation  coincide  with 
the  inward  act  of  the  will.  But  whert*  magnetic  efl'e<jtH 
are  i»roduced  without  manipulation,  they  take  phice  as  it 
were  artificially,  in  a  roundabout  way,  the  imagination 
taking  the  place  of  the  outer  act  and  even  occasionally  that 
of  personal  presence:  wherefore  it  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult and  succeeds  less  frefjuently.  Kieser  accordingly 
alleges  that  the  word  *'  Sleep ! "  or  **  You  must ! "  said 
aloud,  has  a  more  powerful  eil'cct  upon  a  somnabulist  than 
the  mere  inward  willing  of  the  magnetiser. — On  the  other 
hand  manipulation,  and  in  general  outward  action,  is 
really  an  infallible  means  of  fixing  the  magiu'tiser's  will 
and  promoting  its  a<;tivity  ;  precisely  b<*cause  «)iitward  a<ts 
are  quite  impossible  apart  from  all  will,  the  Inidy  and 
its  organs  being  nothing  but  the  visibility  oi  the  will 
itS4*lf.  This  explains  the  fact,  that  magnetisers  at 
times  nutgnetise  without  any  conscious  efVort  of  volition 
and  almost  without  thinking,  and  yet  produ<!e  the  de- 
sired effect.  On  the  whole,  it  is  not  the  consciousness  of 
volition,  reflection  upon  it,  that  acts  magnetically,  but  pure 
volition  itself,  as  detached  as  possible  from  all  representa- 
tion. In  Kieser's  directions  to  magniHisiTs  therefore,*  we 
find  all  thinking  and  refle<;ting  upon  their  rcHpeirtlve  doing 
and  suffering,  all  conversation  Ix^tween  them,  forbidden 
both  to  physician^  and  pati<;nt ;  also  all  outward  impres- 
sions which  arouse  rei)resentatious,  the  presen<e  of  strangers, 
and  even  daylight.  He  advises  that  everything  should 
proceed  as  unconsciously  as  poKsible,  as  is  lik^jwise  recom- 
mended iu  charm-cures.    The  true  reason  of  all  this  is,  that 

*  Kloier,  «  Tcllur."  vol.  i.  p.  400,  et  Mqq, 
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here  the  will  operates  in  its  primariness,  as  thing  in  itself; 
and  this  demands  the  exclusion,  as  far  as  possible,  of  repre- 
sentation, as  a  different  sphere,  as  secondary  to  the  will. 
Facts  to  prove  that  the  real  ageut  in  majj^netising  is  the 
will  and  each  outward  act  only  its  vehicle,  may  be  found 
in  all  the  more  recent  and  more  trustworthy  writings  upon 
Magnetism,  and  it  would  be  needless  prolixity  to  repeat 
them  here.  Nevertheless  I  will  quote  one  case,  not  as 
]>eing  especially  striking,  but  as  furnished  by  a  remarkable 
person  and  having  a  peculiar  interest  as  his  testimony. 
Jean  Paul  says  in  a  letter :  ^  •*  Twice  in  a  large  company  I 
have  made  Frau  von  K.  nearly  go  to  sleep  by  merely  look- 
ing at  her  with  a  firm  will^  no  one  else  knowing  anything 
about  it,  and  before  that,  I  had  brought  on  palpitation  of 
the  heart  and  pallor  to  such  a  degree  that  Dr.  S.  had  to 
be  summoned  to  her  assistance."  ^  Nowadays  too,  merely 
laying  and  keepiug  hold  of  the  patient's  hands  while  fixing 

*  Hoc  **  Wuhrlivit  uim  Jottii  Puul'i*  lA»b(»n,*'  vol.  vlii.  p.  120. 

''  I  hud  tlie  good  fortuiiu  in  the  your  1854  myHcH'  to  witnoHH  Honie 
oxtruonlhmry  ioutti  of  this  kiiul,  pi'rfonni'd  horu  by  Si^noi*  Hogux- 
xoiil  from  I^TgainOy  hi  >^hi('h  the  immediate,  ix,  muf^ieul,  power  of  his 
will  over  oiher  \wT\Mi\\^  wan  uiimiHtukeublo,  and  of  whieh  no  one, 
excepting  perhaps  those  to  whom  Nature  has  denied  all  eapaeity  for  appre 
bending  pathologieal  eonditions,  could  doubt  the  genuineness.  There 
ore  nevertheless  such  persons  :  they  ought  to  become  lawyers,  clergymen, 
merchants  or  soldiers,  but  in  heaven's  name  not  doctors  ;  for  the  result 
would  be  homicidal,  diagnosis  being  the  principal  thing  in  medicine.— 
Keguxzoni  was  able  at  will  to  throw  the  somnumbulint  who  was  under 
bis  inllmmce  into  a  state  of  complete  catalepsy,  nay,  he  couhl  muki>  her 
fall  down  buck  wards,  when  he  stood  behind  her  and  she  was  walking 
befiu'e  him,  by  his  mere  will^  without  any  gestures,  lie  could  paraly^ee 
her,  give  her  tttanoA^  with  the  diluted  pupils,  the  complete  inscnsi- 
bility,  and  in  short,  all  the  unmistakeuble  symptoms  of  complete 
catalepsy.  lie  made  one  of  the  lady  spectators  first  pluy  the  piano ;  then 
standing  fifteen  paces  behind  her,  he  so  completely  paralyzed  her  by  his 
will  and  gestures,  that  she  was  unable  to  continue  playing.  lie  next 
placed  her  uguinst  a  column  and  charmed  her  to  the  s|>ot,  so  that  she 
was  unable  to  move  in  spite  of  the  strongest  etforts. — Accorditig  to  my 
own  obHervaiioHf  nearly  all  his  feats  are  to  be  explained  by  his  inolating 
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the  eye  steadily  upon  him,  is  frequently  substituted  with 
complete  success  for  the  customary  manipulation ;  precisely 
because  even  this  outward  act  is  suited  to  fix  the  will  in  a 
determined  direction.  But  this  immediate  power  which 
the  wil!  can  exercise  over  other  persons,  is  brought  to  light 
best  of  all  by  the  admirable  exj>eriments  made,  even  in 
public,  by  M.  Dupotet  and  his  pupils  in  Paris,  in  which 

Ta  stranger  is  guided  and  detennin<*d  at  pleasure  by  the 
\  i  magnetiser*s  mere  will,  aided  by  a  few  gestures,  and  is 

\vyvn  forced  into  the  most  extraordiiuiry  contortions.  An 
apparently  (]uiteh(»nestly  written  i»ainphlct, entitled  "First 
glance  into  the  wonder-world  of  Magnetism,**  by  Karl 
Scholl  (1853),  contains  a  brief  account  of  this. 

In  the  "  Communications  concerning  the  somnambulist, 
Auguste  K.  in  Dresden  **  (1843),  we  find  the  truth  in  ques- 
tion confirmed  in  another  way  by  what  the  somnambulist 
herself  says,  p.  53 :    **  I  was  half  aslcej)  and  my  brother 

\lfw  hrain  from  th  fjji'jtal  marrow yt'lihi'V  completely,  in  which  case  the 
igentiible  and  motor  nerves  l)ecome  poraly/xd,  and  total  catalepsy  ensues  ^ 
or  partially,  by  the  paralysis  only  atrwting  the  motoj*  nerves  while 
sensibility  remains— in  other  w<»rds,  the  head  keeps  its  consciousness, 
while  the  bo<ly  is  apparently  lifeless.  This  is  precisely  the  effect  of 
jstrychnine :  it  paralyzes  the  motor  nerves  only,  even  to  complete  fctanoH, 
which  induces  death  by  at^phyxia  ;  but  it  leaves  the  sensible  nervey,  and 
with  them  consciousness,  intact,  liegazzoni  does  this  same  thing  by  the 
magic  influence  of  his  will.  The  moment  at  which  tliis  isolation  takes 
place  is  distinctly  visible  in  a  peculiar  trembling  of  the, patient.  I 
recommend  a  small  French  publication  entitled  "  Antoine  Hegazzoni  de 
Bergame  a  Francfort  sur  Mein,"  by  L,  A.  V.  Dubourg  (Frankfurt, 
Nov,  1854,31  pages  in  Svo.)  on  Kegazzoni's  feats  and  the  unmistakeably 
genuine  character  they  bear  for  everyone  who  is  not  entirely  devoid  of 
all  sense  for  organic  >'ature. 

In  the"  Journal  du  Magn^li»me,"  edit.  DufKitet,  of  the  15th  August, 
18.%,  in  criticizing  a  treatise:  "  De  la  Catalepsie,  menioiru  couronn(^'," 
IS.'iO,  in  4to,  the  reviewer,  Morin,  says  i  "  La  plupart  des  caracti'res  <iul 
distinguent  la  catalepsie,  peuvent  etre  obtenus  artificiellement  et  sanB 
danger  sur  les  sujets  magn^ti(|ueR,  et  c'est  mC-me  la  une  des  experiences 
les  plus  ordinaires  des  seances  magn^tiques.'*    [Add.  to  3rd  ed.] 
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wished  to  play  a  picco  he  knew.  As  I  did  not  like  it,  I  re- 
quested him  not  to  play  it;  nevertheless  ho  tried  to 
do  so  and  then,  by  means  of  my  firm  will  that  he 
should  not,  I  suceeeded  in  making  him  unable  to  remem- 
ber the  piece,  in  spite  of  all  his  endeavours."— The  thing 
is  however  brought  to  a  climax  when  this  immediate 
ix)wer  of  the  will  is  extended  even  to  inanimate  bodies. 
However  incredible  this  may  appear,  we  have  nevertheless 
two  accounts  of  it  coming  from  entirely  different  quarters. 
In  the  book  just  mentioned,^  it  is  related  and  tcHtidrd  by 
witnesses,  that  Auguste  K.  caused  the  needle  of  the  eom- 
pass  to  deviate  at  one  time  7**  and  at  another  4®,  tliis  ex- 
periment moreover  being  rei>eated  four  times.  She  did 
this  moreover  without  any  use  of  her  hands,  through  her 
mere  will,  by  looking  steadily  at  it. — The  Parisian  som- 
nambulist, Prudence  Bernard,  again  in  a  public  sraNce/m 
London,  at  wliieh  Mr.  Brewster,  the  physicist's  soii^and 
two  other  gentlemen  from  among  the  Ki>ectator8  acted  as 
jurors,  made  tlie  compass  needle  deviate  and  follow  her 
movements  by  simj^ly  turning  her  head  roiind.^ 

Now,  if  we  tlius  see  the  will — stated  by  me  to  be  the 
thing  in  itself,  the  only  real  thing  in  all  existence,  the 
kernel  of  Nature — accomplish  through  the  human  indi- 
vidual, in  Animal  Magnetism  and  even  beyond  it,  things 
which  cannot  be  explained  according  to  the  causal  nexus, 
Le.  in  the  regular  course  of  Natiire;  if  we  find  it  in  a 
sense  even  anmilling  Nature's  laws  and  actually  perform- 
ing actio  in  distcms,  consequently  manifesting  a  super- 
natural, that  is,  metajdiysical,  mastery  over  Nature — 
what  corroboration  better  founded  on  fact  could  I  desire 
for  my  doctrine  ?   Was  not  even  Count  Szaj^ary,  a  magne- 

'  **  Mitthoilungi'n  liber  die  Somnambulc,  AugUbte  K.,  in  Drcsdfti." 
1845,  pp.  115,  116,  and  318. 

•  See  extract  from  the  English  periodical "  Britannia,''  in  '*  Qalignani  8 
Messenger/*  of  the  2ard  October,  1851. 
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tiser  who  certainly  did  not  know  my  pliilosophy,  led  by 
the  results  of  his  own  experience,  after  writing  the  title 
of  his  book:  "A  word  about  Animal  Magnetism,  soul- 
bodies  and  vital  essence,"  *  to  add  the  following  remarV- 
able  explanatory  words:  "or  physical  proofs  that  the 
current  of  Animal  Magnetism  is  the  element,  and  the 
will  the  principle  of  all  spiritual  and  corporeal  life?*^^ — 
According  to  tliis,  Animal  Magnetism  presents  itself 
directly  as  2>^'^ctical  Metaphysic,  which  was  the  term  used 
by  Bacon  of  Verulam  ^  to  define  Magic  in  his  classifica- 
tion of  the  sciences :  it  is  empirical  or  experimental 
Metaphysic. — Further,  because  the  will  manifests  itself 
in  Animal  Magnetism  downright  as  the  thing  in  itself, 
we  see  the  principium  individuationis  (^pace  and  Time), 
which  belongs  to  mere  phenomenon,  at  once  annulled: 
its  limits  which  separate  individuals  from  one  another, 
are  destroyed;  Space  no  longer  separates  magnetiser 
and  somnambulist ;  community  of  thoughts  and  of  motions 
of  the  will  ai)pears;  the  state  of  clairvoyance  overleaps 
the  relations  belonging  to  mere  phenomenon  and  con- 
ditioned by  Time  and  Si)ace,  such  as  proximity  and  dis- 
tance, the  present  and  the  future. 

In  consequence  of  these  facts,  notwithstanding  many 
reasons  and  prejudices  to  the  contrary,  the  opinion  has 
gradually  gained  ground,  nay  almost  raised  itself  to  cer- 
tainty, that  Animal  Magnetism  and  its  phenomena  are 
identical  with  part  of  the  Magic  of  former  times,  of  that 
ill-famed  occult  art,  of  whose  reality  not  only  the  Chris- 
tian ages  by  which  it  was  so  cruelly  persecuted,  but  all,  not 
excepting  even  savage,  nations  on  the  whole  of  the  earth, 

'  Szapary,  "  Ein  Wort  iiber  Animalischen  Magnetismus,  Seelenkorper 
und  Lcbensessenz  "  (1840). 

'  "  Oder  physische  Beweise,  dass  der  Animalisch-magnetische  Strom 
das  Element,  und  der  Wille  das  Princip  alles  geistigen  und  Korperlichen 
Lehcns  sei^ 

'  Bacon, "  Inslaur.  Magna,*'  L.  III. 
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have  been  equally  convinced  throughout  all  ages.  The 
Twelve  Tables  of  the  Romans,*  the  Books  of  Moses,  and 
even  Plato's  Eleventh  Book  on  Laws,  already  made  its 
practice  punishable  by  death,  and  Apuleius*  beautiful 
speech  ^  before  the  court  of  justice,  when  defending  himself 
against  the  charge  of  practising  magic  by  which  his  life 
was  menaced,  proves  how  seriously  this  matter  was  taken 
even  in  the  most  enlightened  Eoman  period,  uuder  the 
Antonines ;  since  he  merely  tries  to  clear  himself  persoD- 
ally  from  the  charge  in  question,  but  by  no  means  contests 
the  possibility  of  witchcraft  and  even  enters  into  a  host  of 
absurd  details  such  as  are  wont  to  figure  in  all  the  me- 
diaeval trials  for  witchcraft.  The  eighteenth  century 
makes  an  exception  as  regards  this  belief  in  Magic,  and  this 
is  mainly  because  Balthasar  Becker,  Thomasius  and  some 
others,  with  the  good  intention  of  putting  an  end  once  for 
all  to  the  cruel  trials  for  witchcraft,  declared  all  magic  to 
be  impossible.  Favoured  by  the  philosophy  of  the  age, 
this  opinion  soon  gained  the  upper  hand,  although  only 
among  the  learned  and  educated  classes.  The  common 
people  have  never  ceased  to  believe  in  witchcraft,  even  in 
England ;  though  here  the  educated  classes  contrive  to 
unite  a  degrading  religious  bigotry  with  the  firm  incredu- 
lity of  a  Saint  Thomas  (or  of  a  Thomasius)  as  to  all  facts 
transcending  the  laws  of  impact  and  counter-imi>act,  acids 
and  alkalis,  and  refuse  to  lend  an  ear  to  their  great  coun- 
tryman, when  he  tells  them  that  *  there  are  more  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  their  philosoi>hy.' 
One  branch  of  Magic  is  still  notoriously  preserved  and  prac- 
tised among  the  lower  orders,  being  tolerated  on  account 
of  its  beneficent  purpose.  This  is  curing  by  charms  (sym- 
pathetische  Kuren,  as  they  are  called  in  German),  the  reality 
of  which  can  hardly  be  doubted.     Charming  away  warts, 

*  Plin.  hist.  nat.  L.  30,  c.  3.    [Add.  to  3rd  ed.] 

*  Apuleius,  "  Oratio  de  Magia/'  p.  104,     Bip. 
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is  one  of  the  commonest  forms  of  tliis  practice,  and  of  this 
Bacon  of  Yerulam,  cautious  and  empirical  though  he  was, 
attests  the  efficacy  from  personal  experience/  The  charm- 
ing away  of  erisyi>ela8  in  the  face  by  a  spell,  is  another 
instance,  and  so  often  succeeds,  that  it  is  easy  to  con- 
viDc*e  oneself  of  its  existence.  Fever  too  is  often  success- 
fully  combated  by  spells,  &c,  &c.^ — ^That,  in  all  this,  the 
real  agents  are  not  the  meaningless  words  and  ceremonies, 
but  that  it  is  the  will  of  the  operator  which  acts,  as  in 
Animal  Magnetism,  needs  no  further  explanation  after 
what  has  been  said  above.  For  such  as  are  still  unac- 
quainted with  charm-cures,  instances  may  be  found  in 
Kieser.^ — These  two  facts  therefore,  Animal  Magnetism  and 
Charm-curing,  bear  empirical  evidence  to  the  possibility  of 
magical,  as  opi)osed  to  physical,  influence,  which  possi- 
bility had  been  so  peremi>torily  rejected  by  the  past  cen- 
tury ;  since  it  refused  to  recognise  as  possible  any  other 

»  Bacon,  "  Silva  Silvarum,"  §  997. 

*  In  the  "Times"  of  June  the  I2th,  1853,  we  find,  p.  10,  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

•'*  A  Ilorse-charmer. 

"  On  the  voyage  to  England  the  ship  *  Simla '  experienced  some  heavy 
weather  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  in  which  the  horses  suffered  severely,  and 
some,  including  a  charger  of  General  Scarlett,  became  unmanageable. 
A  valuable  mare  was  so  very  bad,  that  a  pistol  was  got  ready  to  shoot 
her  and  to  end  her  misery ;  when  a  Kussian  officer  reconunended  a 
Cossak  prisoner  to  be  sent  for,  as  he  was  a  'juggler'  and  could,  by 
charms,  cure  any  malady  in  a  horse.  He  was  sent  for,  and  immediately 
said  he  could  cure  it  at  once.  He  was  closely  watched,  but  the  only 
thing  they  could  observe  him  do  was  to  take  his  sash  off  and  tie  a  knot 
in  it  three  several  times.  However  the  mare,  in  a  few  minutes,  got  on  her 
feet  and  began  to  cat  heartily,  and  rapidly  recovered."    [Add.  to  3rd  cd.] 

*  Kieser,  "  Archiv.  fiir  den  thierischen  Magnetismus,"  vol.  v.  heft  3, 
p.  106  5  vol.  viii.  heft  3,  p.  145  ;  vol.  ix.  heft  2,  p.  172  ;  and  vol.  ix.  heft 
1,  p.  128;  Dr.  Most's  book  likewise:  "  Uber  Sympathetische  Mittel 
und  Kuren,"  1842,  may  be  used  as  an  introduction  to  this  matter.  (And 
even  Pliny  indicates  a  number  of  charm-cures  in  the  28th  Book,  chaps. 
6  to  17.    [Add.  to  3rd  ed.]) 
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than  physical  influences  brought  about  in  the  way  of  the 
intelligible  nexus  of  causality. 

It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance,  that  the  rectification  of 
this  view  in  our  time  should  have  come  from  medical  science; 
because  it  ensures  us  at  the  same  time  against  the  danger 
of  the  pendulum  of  opinion  receiving  too  strong  an  impulse 
in  the  contrary  direction,  and  thus  carrying  us  back  to 
the  superstition  of  ruder  ages.  Besides,  as  I  have  said. 
Animal  Magnetism  and  Charm-curing  only  save  the  reality 
of  a  part  of  Magic,  which  included  a  good  deal  more,  a 
considerable  portion  of  which  must,  for  the  present  at 
least,  remain  under  the  old  sentence  of  condemnation  or  l)e 
left  in  uncertainty ;  whereas  another  portion  will  at  any 
rate  have  to  be  conceived  as  possible,  through  its  analogy 
to  Animal  Magnetism.  For  Animal  Magnetism  and 
Charm-cures  are  but  salutary  influences  exercised  for  cura- 
tive purposes,  like  those  recorded  in  the  "History,  of 
Magic"  as  practised  by  the  so-called  (Spanish)  Saluda- 
dores,^  who  nevertheless  wore  also  condemned  by  the 
Church ;  whereas  Magic  was  far  oftener  practised  with  an 
evil  intent.  Nevertheless,  to  judge  by  analogy,  it  is  more 
than  probable,  that  the  same  inherent  force  whicli,  hy 
acting  directly  upon  another  individuality,  can  exercise  a 
salutary  influence,  will  be  at  least  as  powerful  to  exercise 
a  prejudicial  and  pernicious  one.  If  therefore  there  was 
reality  in  any  part  of  ancient  Magic  beyond  what  may  be 
referred  to  Animal  Magnetism  and  curing  by  charms,  it 
must  assuredly  have  been  in  that  which  is  called  male- 
ficiuni  and  fascinatio,  the  very  thing  that  gave  rise  to 
most  of  the  trials  for  witchcraft.  In  Most's  book,  too, 
already  mentioned,*  a  few  facts  are  related  which  must 

»  Delrio.  «  Disqu.  Mag."  L.llI.P.  2,  q.  4,  s.  7— and  Bodinus,  «*  Mag. 
Daimon,"  iii.  2. 

^  See  note  %  p.  334,  especially  pp.  40,  41,  and  Noii.  S9,  91,  and 
97  of  Most*8  book. 
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undoubtedly  be  ascribed  to  maleficium ;  in  Kieser '  also 
we  find  instances  of  diseases  which  had  been  transmitted, 
especially  to  dogs,  who  died  of  them.  In  Plutarch  *  we 
find  that  faschiatw  was  already  known  to  Democritus, 
who  tried  to  explain  it  as  a  fact.  Now  admitting  these 
stories  to  be  true,  they  give  us  the  key  to  the  crime  of 
witchcraft,  the  zealous  persecution  of  which  would  there- 
fore not  have  been  quite  without  reason.  For  even  if  in 
most  cases  it  may  have  been  founded  upon  error  and 
abuse,  we  are  still  not  authorized  to  look  upon  our  fore- 
fathers as  having  been  so  utterly  benighted,  as  to  persecute 
with  the  utmost  vigour  and  cruelty  for  so  many  ages  an  abso- 
lutely impossible  crime.  From  this  point  of  view  moreover, 
we  can  also  imderstand  that  the  common  i>eople  should 
still  even  to  the  present  day  persist  in  attributing  certain 
cases  of  illness  to  a  maleficium,  and  are  not  to  be  dissuaded 
from  this  conviction.  Now  if  we  are  thus  induced  by  the 
progress  of  the  age  to  modify  the  extreme  view  adopted  by 
the  last  century  concerning  the  absolute  nullity  of  this  ill- 
famed  art — at  any  rate  with  respect  to  some  part  of  it — 
still  nowhere  is  caution  more  necessary  than  here,  in  order 
to  fish  out  from  the  chaos  of  fraud,  falsehood  and  absurdity 
contained  in  the  writings  of  Agri]>pa  von  Nettesheim, 
Wierus,  Bodinus,  Delrio,  Bindsfeldt,  Ac.  <fec.,  the  few 
isolated  truths  that  may  lie  in  them.  For,  frequent 
though  they  may  be  throughout  the  world,  nowhere  have 
lies  and  deceit  freer  play  than  where  Nature's  laws  are 
avowedly  set  aside,  nay  declared  invalid.  Here  therefore 
we  find  the  wildest  fictions,  the  strangest  freaks  of  the 
imagination  worked  up  into  an  edifice,  lofty  as  the  skies, 
on  tlie  narrow  foundation  of  the  slight  particle  of  truth  there 
may  have  been  in  Magic,  and  in  consequence  of  this,  the 

'  Kieser,  "Archiv.  f.   t.  M."     See  the  account  of  Bende  iienscn's 
illn^M,  vol.  ix.  to  vol.  xii. 

*  riutiirck,  **  Hyiii|Kmlncn'  <|iiM'Mlonlii,"  iju.  v.  7.  0. 
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most  sanguinary  atrocities  perpetrated  age  after  age.  In 
contemplating  such  things,  the  psychological  reflection  on 
the  unlimited  capability  of  the  human  intellect  for  accept- 
ing the  most  incredible  absurdities  and  the  readiness  of 
the  human  heart  to  set  its  seal  to  them  by  cruelty,  prevails 
over  every  other. 

Yet  the  modification  which  has  taken  place  of  late  in  the 
views  of  German  savants  respecting  magic,  is  not  due 
exclusively  to  Animal  Magnetism.  The  deep  foundations 
of  it  had  already  beeti  laid  by  the  change  in  philosophy 
wrought  by  Kant,  which  makes  German  culture  differ 
fundamentally  from  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  with 
respect  to  philosophy  as  well  as  to  other  branches  of 
knowledge. — For  a  man  to  be  able  to  smile  beforehand  at 
all  occult  sympathies,  let  alone  magical  influences,  he  must 
find  the  world  very,  nay  completely,  intelligible.  But  this 
is  only  possible  if  he  looks  at  it  with  the  utterly  superficial 
glance  which  puts  away  from  it  all  suspicion  that  we 
human  beings  are  immersed  in  a  sea  of  riddles  and  mys- 
teries and  have  no  exhaustive  knowledge  or  understanding 
either  of  things  or  of  ourselves  in  any  direct  way.  Nearly 
all  great  men  have  been  of  the  opposite  frame  of  mind 
and  therefore,  whatever  age  or  nation  they  belonged  to, 
have  always  betrayed  a  slight  tinge  of  superstition.  If 
our  natural  mode  of  knowing  were  one  that  handed  over 
to  us  things  in  themselves  immediately  and  consequently 
gave  us  the  absolutely  true  relations  and  connections  of 
things,  we  might  then,  no  doubt,  be  justified  in  rejecting  a 
priori,  therefore  unconditionally,  all  prescience  of  future 
events,  all  apparitions  of  absent,  of  dying,  let  alone  of 
deceased  persons,  and  all  magical  influence.  But  if  all 
that  we  know  is,  as  Kant  teaches,  mere  phenomenon,  the 
forms  and  laws  of  which  do  not  extend  to  things  in  them- 
selves, it  must  be  obviously  premature  to  reject  all  fore- 
knowledge,  all    a]/]>aritioDs  and   all   magic;    since    that 
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rejection  is  based  upon  laws,  whoso  li  priori  character  pre- 
cisely restricts  them  to  phenomena;  whereas  things  in 
themselves,  to  which  even  our  own  inner  self  must  l>olong, 
remain  untouched  hy  tliem.  But  it  is  quite  possible  for 
these  very  things  in  themselves  to  have  relations  with  us 
from  which  the  al^ve-mentioncd  occurrences  may  have 
arisen,  concerning  which  accordingly  we  liave  to  wait  for  the 
decision  a  posteriori,  and  must  not  forestall  it.  Tliat  the 
English  and  French  should  jKjrsist  in  denying  il  priori  all 
such  occurrences,  comes  at  the  bottom  from  the  influence 
of  Locke's  philosophy,  under  which  these  nations  still 
stand  as  to  all  essential  i)oint8,  and  by  which  we  are  taught 
that,  after  merely  subtracting  sensation,  we  know  things 
in  themselves.  According  to  this  view  therefore,  the 
laws  of  the  material  world  are  held  to  be  ultimate,  and 
no  other  influence  than  influxus  phyBicus  is  admitted. 
Consequently  these  nations  believe,  it  is  true,  in  a  phy- 
sical, but  not  in  a  metaphysical,  science,  and  there- 
fore reject  all  other  than  so-called  ** Natural  Magic:" 
a  term  which  contains  the  same  contra  J  id  io  in  adjccto  as 
"Supernatural  Physics,'*  but  is  neverthelcHs  constantly 
used  quite  seriously,  while  the  latter  was  used  but  once, 
and  then  in  joke,  l>y  Lichtenberg.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
common  people,  with  their  universal  reaJiness  to  give 
credit  to  supernatural  influences,  express  by  it  in  their  own 
way  the  convic.tion,  that  all  things  which  we  jwjrceive  and 
comprehend  are  mere  phenomena,  not  things  in  themselves ; 
although,  with  them,  conviction  is  only  felt.  I  quote  the 
following  passage  from  Kant's  "  Grundlegung  zur  Meta- 
physik  der  Sittep,"  as  a  proof  that  this  is  not  saying  too 
much :  "  There  is  an  observation  requiring  no  great  subtlety 
of  reflection,  which  we  may  on  the  contrary  suppose  the  most 
ordinary  understanding  capable  of  making,  albeit  in  its 
own  way  and  by  an  obscure  distinction  of  the  faculty  of 
judgment,  which  it  calls  feeling.     It  is  this  :  that  all  our 
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•r^yoluntarjr  representations  (such  as  those  of  the  senses) 
give  us  DO  further  knowledge  of  objects  than  as  they  affect 
us,  whereby  we  are  left  in  ignorance  as  to  what  those 
objects  may  be  in  themselves ;  that,  as  far  as  this  sort  of 
representation  is  concerned  therefore,  we  are  still  only 
able  by  this  means  to  attain  knowledge  of  phenomena,  but 
never  of  things  in  themselves,  even  by  dint  of  the  utmost 
clearness  and  the  most  strenuous  attention  the  under- 
standing is  able  to  give  to  this  point.  When  once  this 
distinction  is  made,  however,  it  stands  to  reason,  that  the 
existence  of  something  else  behind  these  phenomena, 
something  whieli  is  not  phenomenon,  i.e.  the  thing  in 
itself,  has  still  to  be  admitted  and  assumed."  * 

When  we  read  D.  Tiedemann's  **  History  of  Magic,"  * 
we  are  astonished  at  the  persistency  with  which  mankind 
have  clung  to  the  thought  of  Magic  in  all  places  and  at  all 
times,  notwithstanding  frequent  failure ;  and  we  com^  'to 
the  conclusion,  that  this  thought  must,  to  say  the  least,  be 
deeply  rooted  in  human  nature,  if  not  in  things  in  general, 
and  cannot  be  a  mere  arbitrary  creation  of  the  fancy.  Al- 
though Magic  is  differently  defined  by  the  various  authors 
who  have  treated  of  it,  the  fundamental  thought  which 
predominates  in  all  its  definitions  is  nevertheless  unmis- 
takeable.  For  the  opinion,  that  there  must  be  auotlier  quite 
different  way  of  i)rodu(ing  changes  in  the  world  bciHides 
the  regular  one  through  the  causal  nexus  between  bodies, 
and  one  moreover  wliich  is  not  founded  at  all  upon  that 
nexus,  has  found  favour  in  all  ages  and  countries.  There- 
fore also  the  means  belonging  to  this  second  way  appeared 
absurd,  when  they  were  viewed  in  the  same  light  as  the 
first;    since  the  cause  applied  was  obviously  not  suited 

*  Kant,  "First  Principles  of  Ethical  Metaphysic," 3rd  edition, p.  105. 

"  D.  Tiodcmann, "  DiHputatio  do  qua?stione,  qua?  fuorit  artum  magi- 
carumorigo.''  Marb.  1787.  A  prizc-esaay  written  for  the  Gottingen 
Bociety. 
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to  the  effect  intended  and  a  causal  nexus  between  them 
was  impossible.  But  here  it  was  assumed,  tliat  apart 
from  the  outer  connection  between  the  phenomena  of 
this  world  on  which  the  nexun  jthy^icuB  is  founded,  there 
must  exist  another  besides,  passinj^  through  the  very 
essence  in  itself  of  all  tliinj^s :  a  subterranean  connection  as 
it  were,  hy  means  of  which  immediate  action  was  possible 
from  one  point  of  the  phenomenon  on  to  every  other  point, 
through  a  nexus  meiaphysicus ; 

tJuit  accordingly,  it  must  be  possible  to  act  upon  things 
from  inside,  instead  of  from  outside,  as  is  usual ; 

iJuit  it  must  be  jmssible  for  phenomenon  to  act  upon 
phenomenon  by  means  of  that  l)eing  in  itself,  which  is  one 
and  the  same  in  all  phenomena ; 

that,  just  as  we  act  causal ly  as  natura  fiaturaia,  wo 
might  j>n>bably  be  able  to  act  also  as  natura  ndtiiranti,  and 
momentarily  to  enable  the  microcosm  to  play  the  part  of 
the  macro(!Osm ; 

that,  however  firm  the  partition  walls  of  individuation 
and  separation  might  be,  they  might  nevertheless  occa- 
sionally permit  a  communication  to  take  place  as  it  were  be- 
hind the  scenes,  or  like  a  secret  game  under  the  table  ;  and 
/^/,  just  as  a  neutralisation  of  individual  isolation  takes 
place  in  somnambulistic  clairvoyance,  so  likewiso  might  a 
neutralisati(m  of  the  will  in  the  individual  Ix;  poHHi))le.  Such 
a  thought  as  this  <aiinot  have  arisen  eini>iri<{illy,  nor  can 
it  have  been  confirmation  through  experience  that  has  i)re- 
served  it  throughout  all  ages  and  in  all  countries :  for  in 
the  majority  of  cases  experience  must  result  downright  un- 
favourably to  it.,  I  opine  therefore,  that  the  ongin  of  this 
thought,  which  has  universally  held  its  ground  with  the 
whole  of  mankind  and,  in  spite  of  so  much  conflicting 
experience,  in  defiance  of  common  sense,  has  never  been 
eradicated,  must  be  sought  at  great  depth  :  namely  in  the 
inward  feeling  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  will  in  itself — of 
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Qctic  rods  he  held  in  bis  bands,  instead  of  to  bis  will  wbich 
was  tbe  real  agent.  It  was  in  tbis  sense  tbat  all  poly- 
theistic nations  took  the  matter,  and  even  Plotinus/  but 
more  especially  lamhlichus,  understood  Ma^c :  that  is,  as 
Th'ur(/ij,  an  exproHHion  which  Porphyry  was  the  first  to 
use.  That  divine  ariMtocracy,  PantheiHUi,  was  favoural)l<'  to 
tills  iuterjmitaiion,  siuco  it  (liHirilmtod  the  doiuiuioii  over 
iho  dirtVn»nt  IV^rcrs  of  Nature  amon^^  as  many  godn  and 
demons — mostly  more  perHonilieatiuus  of  natural  forcoH — 
and  the  magician,  by  persuaMion  or  by  force,  subjected  now 
one,  now  tin;  other  of  tliese  divinities  to  his  power  and 
ma<lo  them  do  his  bidding.  But  in  a  Divine  Monarchy, 
where  all  Nature  obeys  a  shigle  ruler,  the  thought  of  con- 
tracting a  private  alliance  with  the  Almighty,  let  alone  of 
exercising  sovereignty  over  liim,  would  have  been  too  auda- 
ci(»UM,  Therefore  where  Judainm,  Christ  iauity  or  iMlam 
prevailed,  the  omnip(»tenee  (»f  the  one  (lod  stood  in  , the 
way  of  tluH  interpretation  of  Magic ;  an  omnip(»tenee  whieh 
the  magician  could  not  venture  to  atta(;k.  lie  had  no 
alternative  therefore,  but  to  take  refuge  with  the  Devil, 
and  with  this  rebellious  spirit — perhaps  even  direct  de- 
scendant of  Ahrimau — to  whom  some  power  over  Nature 
was  still  attributed,  he  now  entered  into  a  compact,  by 
which  ha  ensured  to  himself  his  assiHtance.  This  was 
**  necromancy  *'  (the  *  blaek  art*).  Its  antithesis,  'white 
Magic,'  was  opposed  to  it  by  the  circumstance  that,  in  it, 
the  magician  did  not  make  friends  with  the  Devil,  but 
rather  nolieited  the  pijrmission,  not  to  nay  co-oprration, 
of  the  Almighty  himself,  to  intercede  with  the  angels ; 
oftener  still,  he  invoked  devils  by  pronouncing  tlie  rarer 
Hebrew  names  and  titles  of  the  One  God,  such  as  A<lon.Ai, 
&c.  «fec.,  and  com})elled  them  to  obey  him,  without  promising 

*  Here  and  there,  Plotinus  betrays  a  more  correct  knowh^cJge,  for 
instance,  "  Enn."  il.  lib.  iii.  c.  7;  **Enn."  iv.  lib.  iii.  c.  12,  et  lib.  ix. 
c.  a. 
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them  anjtiiing  in  return  for  their  services,  in  a  hell-com- 
pulsion* {Sollenzwang), — But  all  these  mere  interpreta- 
tions ai:d  outward  trappings  of  the  thing  were  received  so 
entirely  as  its  essence  and  as  objective  processes,  that 
writers  like  Bodinus,  Delrio,  Bindsfeldt,  &c.,  whose  know- 
ledge  of  magic  was  second-hand  and  not  derived  from  per- 
sonal experience,  all  assert  the  essential  characteristic  of 
Magic  to  be,  that  it  docs  not  act  cither  through  forces  of 
Nature  or  in  a  natural  way,  but  through  the  aHHistauce  of 
the  Devil.  This  view  was,  and  long  remained,  cun'ent 
everywhere,  locally  modified  according  to  the  religions 
which  prevailed  in  different  countries.  The  laws  against 
sorcery  and  the  trials  for  witchcraft  were  based  upon  it ; 
likewise,  wherever  the  possibility  of  Magic  was  contested, 
the  attacks  were  generally  directed  against  this  opinion. 
An  objective  view,  such  as  this,  was  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  decided  Realism  which  prevailed  throughout 
ancient  and  mediajval  Europe  and  which  Descartes  was  the 
first  to  disturb.  Till  then,  Man  had  not  learnt  to  direct 
the  light  of  S]!)eculative  thought  towards  the  mysterious 
depths  of  his  own  inner  self,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had 
sought  everything  outside  himself.  Alx>ve  all  the  thought 
of  making  the  will  he  found  within  him  rule  over  Nature, 
was  so  bold,  tliat  people  would  have  been  alarmed  by  it : 
therefore  it  was  made  to  rule  over  fictitious  beings,  sup- 
posed by  the  prevailing  superstition  to  have  command  over 
Nature,  in  order  through  them  to  obtain  at  least  indirect 
mastery  over  Nature.  Every  sort  of  god  or  demon  more- 
over, is  always  a  hypostasis,  by  which  believers  of  all  sects 
and  colours  bring  to  theirown  comprehension  the  MdaphysU 
cal,  that  which  lies  behind  Nature,  that  wliich  gives  her 
existence  and  consistence  and  consequently  rules  over  her. 
Thus,  when  it  is  said,  that  Magic  acts  by  the  help  of  demons, 

*  Delrio,  •*  Disq.  mag.'*  L.  ii.  qu.  2.     Agrippa  a   Nettesheym,  **  De 
Vanit  Sclent.''  c.  45. 
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the  meaning  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  this  thought  still 
is,  that  it  is  an  agency  which  is  not  physically,  but  metaphy' 
^ically  exercised :  that  it  is  not  a  natural,  but  a  supernatural, 
agency.  Now  if,  in  the  small  amount  of  fact  which  speaks 
in  favour  of  the  reality  of  Magic :  that  is,  in  Animal  Mag- 
netism and  charm-cures,  we  still  do  not  recognise  anything 
but  an  immediate  action  of  the  wiJl  which  here  manifests  its 
direct  power  outside,  instead  of  inside,  the  individual ;  if 
moreover,  as  I  am  about  to  show  and  to  substantiate  by  de- 
cisive, unequivocal  citations,  those  who  are  more  deeply 
initiated  into  ancient  Magic,  derive  all  its  effects  from  the 
magician's  will  alone :  this  is  surely  strong  empirical  evi- 
dence in  support  of  my  doctrine,  that  the  Metaphysical  in 
general,  that  which  alone  exists  apart  from  representation, 
the  thing  in  itself  of  the  universe — is  nothing  but  what  is 
known  to  us  within  ourselves  as  the  will. 

Now,  if  the  direct  power  which  may  occasionally'  be 
exercised  over  Nature  by  the  will,  was  conceived  by  those 
magicians  as  a  merely  indirect  one,  acquired  by  the  help  of 
demons,  this  still  could  not  prevent  its  efficiency  wherever 
and  whenever  it  may  have  taken  place.  For,  precisely 
because,  in  things  of  this  kind,  the  will  acts  in  itself,  in 
its  primariness,  therefore  apart  from  representation,  its 
efficiency  cannot  be  frustrated  by  erroneous  conceptions  of 
the  intellect ;  on  the  contrary,  the  distance  here  is  a  wide 
one  between  theory  and  practice :  the  errors  of  the  former 
do  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  latter,  nor  does  a  correct 
theory  qualify  for  practice.  Mesmer,  in  the  beginning, 
attributed  his  agency  to  the  magnetic  rods  he  held  in  his 
hands  and  later  on  explained  the  wonders  of  Animal 
Magnetism  by  a  materialistic  theory  of  a  subtle,  all- 
permeating  fluid ;  nevertheless  he  produced  wonderfully 
powerful  effects.  I  once  myself  knew  the  proprietor  of  an 
estate,  whose  peasants  were  wont  by  tradition  to  have  their 
feverish  attacks  dispelled  by  a  spell  of  their  master's.    Now, 
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although  he  believed  he  had  convinced  himself  of  the  im- 
possibility of  all  such  things,  yet  he  continued  good- 
naturedly  to  comply  with  their  wish  as  usual,  and  indeed 
often  succeeded  in  relieving  them.  This  success  he  ascribed 
to  his  peasants'  firm  belief,  forgetting  that  a  similar  faith 
ought  also  to  bring  success  to  the  medical  treatment  which 
is  so  often  applied  with  complete  inefficacy  to  believing 
patients. 

Now,  if  Theurgy  and  Demonomagic,  as  described  above, 
were  but  the  mere  interpretation  and  outward  trappings  of 
the  thing,  the  mere  husk,  at  which  the  majority  were  con- 
tent  to  stop  short ;  there  were  nevertheless  some,  who  went 
below  the  surface  and  quite  recognised  that  the  agent  in 
influences  supposed  to  proceed  from  magic,  was  absolutely 
nothing  but  the  will,  "We  must  not  however  look  for  such 
deeper  observers  as  these  among  the  discountenancers  and 
antagonists  of  Magic,  and  the  majority  of  the  writers  on 
this  subject  belong  i>rocisely  to  these :  tbey  derived  their 
knowledge  exclusively  from  Courts  of  Justice  and  from 
the  examination  of  witnesses,  so  that  they  merely  describe 
the  outside  of  the  matter ;  and,  if  at  any  time  they  chanced, 
through  confessions,  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  inner 
l»rocesses,  they  took  good  care  not  to  betray  that  knowledge, 
lest,  by  doing  so,  they  should  contribute  to  diffuse  the 
terrible  vice  of  sorcery.  To  this  class  belong  Bodinus, 
Delrio,  Bindsfeldt,  and  others.  For  information  as  to  the 
real  nature  of  the  thing,  we  must  on  the  contrary  go  to 
philosophers  and  investigators  of  Nature,  who  wrote  in 
those  times  of  prevailing  superstition.  Now,  from  what 
they  say,  it  clearly  follows,  that  the  real  a*gent  in  Magic, 
just  as  in  Animal  Magnetism,  is  nothing  but  the  will. 
Here  I  must  quote  some  passages  in  support  of  this 
assertion.'     Theophrastus  Paracelsus   especially  discloses 

*  Roger  Bacon  already  in  the  thirteenth  century  said :...."  Quod  si 
fdtcrius  aliqua  anima  maligna  cogitat  firtihr  de   infcctiotic  altirius, 
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perhaps  more  concerning  the  inner  nature  of  Magic  than 
any  other  writer,  and  does  not  even  hesitate  to  give  a 
minute  description  of  the  processes  used  in  it.* — He  soys : ' 
"  To  be  observed  concerning  wax  images :  if  I  bear  malice 
in  my  will  against  anyone,  that  malice  must  be  carried  out 
by  some  medium  or  corpus.  Thus  it  is  possible  for  my 
spirit  to  stab  or  wound  another  person  without  help  from 
my  body  in  using  a  sword,  merely  by  my  fervent  desire. 
Therefore  it  is  also  possible  for  me  to  convey  my  opponent's 
spirit  into  the  image  by  my  ivill  and  then  to  deform 
or  paralyze  it  at  pleasure. — You  must  know,  that  the 
influence  of  the  \vill  is  a  great  point  in  medicine.  For  if  a 
man  hate  another  and  begrudge  him  anything  good,  it  is 
possible  that  if  he  curse  him,  that  curse  may  take  effect. — 
This  occurs  also  with  animals  and  more  easily  than  with 
men ;  for  the  spirit  of  man  has  far  greater  power  of  resis- 
tance than  that  of  animals."  , 

And  p.  375 :  **  It  follows  from  this,  that  one  image  has 
magic  power  over  another,  not  by  virtue  of  the  characters 
or  anything  of  that  kind  impressed  on  the  virgin  wax; 
but  the  imagination  overcomes  its  own  constellation,  so  as 
to  become  a  means  for  fulfilling  the  will  of  its  heaven,  ie. 
of  its  man.*' 

p.  334! :  "All  the  imagining  of  man  comes  from  his 
heart.  The  heart  is  the  sun  of  the  microcosm.  And  all 
the  imagining  of  man  passes  from  the  small  sun  of  the 
microcosm  into  the  sun  of  the  great  Universe,  into  the  heart 
of  the  macrocosm.  Thus  the  hnaginatio  of  the  microcosm 
is  a  seed  which  becomes  material,"  &c. 

atgue  ardenter  desidcrei  ct  ccrtitudhialitcr  intendat^  atque  vekcmentcr  con^ 
siderct  se  posse  nocere^  non  est  diibium  quin  natura  obedict  cogitationihus 
anima.^^    (See  Rogeri  Bacon,  "  Opus  Majus,"  Londini,  1733,  p.  252.) 

^  Theophrastus  Paracelsus,  Strassburg  edition  in  two  folio  vols.,  vol.  i. 
pp.  91,  353,  et  scqq,  and  p.  7S9 ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  3ti2,  496. 

«  Vol.  i.  p.  19. 
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p.  364:  "It  suffices  for  you  to  know  what  rigorous 
imagination  does,  which  is  the  beginning  of  all  magical 
works." 

p.  789 :  "  Even  my  thought  therefore  is  a  looking  at  a 
mark.  Now  I  must  not  turn  my  eye  with  my  hands  in 
this  or  that  direction ;  but  my  imagination  turns  it  as  I 
wish.  And  this  is  also  to  be  understood  of  walking :  I 
desire,  I  propose  to  myself,  therefore  my  body  moves,  and 
the  firmer  my  thoughts,  the  more  sure  it  is  that  I  shall  run. 
Thus  imaginaiio  alone  is  an  impulse  for  my  running." 

p.  837 :  ••  Ima(jinatio  used  against  me  may  be  em- 
ployed with  such  rigour,  tliat  I  may  be  killed  by  the 
imaginaiio  of  another  person." 

Vol.  ii.  p.  274:  *•  Imagination  comes  from  longing 
and  desire :  envy,  hatred,  proceed  from  longing,  for  they 
do  not  arise  unless  you  long  for  them.  As  soon  as  you 
wish,  the  act  of  the  imagination  follows.  This  long- 
ing must  be  quick,  ardent,  lively,  as  that  of  a  pregnant 
woman,  &c.  &c. — A  general  curse  is  commonly  verified. 
Why  ?  It  comes  from  the  heart,  and  the  seed  lies  and  is 
born  in  that  coming  from  the  heart.  Thus  parents'  curses 
also  come  from  the  heart.  The  curse  of  the  poor  is  like- 
wise hnafjinaiio.     The  prisoner's  curse,  also  mere  iniagU 

naiio,  comes  from  the  heart Thus  too,  when  one 

man  wishes  to  stab  or  paralyze,  Ac,  another  by  means  of 
his  imaginaiio,  he  must  first  attract  the  thing  and  instru- 
ment to  himself  and  then  he  can  impress  it  (with  his 
wish) :  for  whatever  enters  into  it,  may  also  go  out  of  it 
again  by  the  medium  of  thought  as  well  as  by  that  of  the 

hands In  such  imagining,  women  outdo  men  .... 

for  they  are  more  ardent  in  revenge." 

p.  298:    **Magica  is  a  great  occult  wisdom;    just  as 

Beason  is  a  great,  open  folly No  armour  avails 

against  sorcery,  for  it  wounds  the  inner  man,  the  vital 
spirit.  ....  Some  magicians  make  an  image  in  the  shape 
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of  a  man  they  intend  [to  barm],  knock  a  nail  into  tlie  sole 
of  its  foot,  and  the  man  is  invisibly  struck  with  lameness, 
until  the  nail  is  removed." 

p.  307 :  "  We  ought  to  know,  that  we  may  convey  the 
spirit  of  any  man  into  an  image,  solely  by  faith  and  by  our 
strong  imagination. — No  incantation  is  needed,  and  the 
ceremonies,  drawing  of  circles,  fumigations,  seals,  &c.  Ac. 
are  mere  humbug  to  mislead. — Homtcnculi  and  images  are 

made,  <&c.  &c by  which  all  the  operations,  powers 

and  will  of  man  are  carried  out The  human  heart 

is  indeed  so  great  a  thing,  that  no  one  can  express  it :  as 
God  is  eternal  and  imperishable,  so  also  is  the  heart  of 
man.  If  we  men  thoroughly  recognised  our  heart,  nothing 
would  be  impossible  for  us  on  earth Perfect  imagina- 
tion, coming  from  the  stars  {asiris)  arises  from  the  heart." 

p.  513  :  "  Imaginatio  is  confirmed  and  rendered  jxirfect 
by  the  belief  that  it  really  takes  place :  for  every  dpubt 
injures  the  effect.     Faith  must  confirm  the  imagination, 

for  faith  decides  the  will But  just  the  fact  that 

man  does  not  always  perfectly  imagine,  perfectly  believe, 
causes  acts  to  be  called  uncertain,  which  nevertheless  may 
certainly  and  quite  well  exist."  A  passage  from  Campa- 
nella's  book,  "  De  sensu  rerum  et  magia,"  may  serve  to 
elucidate  this  last  sentence.  Efficiunt  alii  ne  homo  possi 
futuere,  ai  tantum  credat :  non  enim  potest  facer e  qtiod  non 
credit  posse  facere  (1.  iv.  c.  18). 

Agrippa  von  Nettesheim^  speaks  in  the  same  sense. 
**  Non  minus  suhjicilur  corpus  alieno  animo,  quam  alieno 
corpori; "  and  :^  **  Qtddquid  dictat  animus fortissime  odientis 
habet  efficaciam  nocendi  et  destrue^idi;  similiter  in  ceteris, 
quae  affectat  animus  fortissimo  desiderio.  Omnia  enim  quae 
tunc  agit  et  dictat  ex  characteribus,  figuris,  verbis,  gestibus 
et  ejusmodi,  omnia  su7it  adjuvantia  appetitum  animce  et 
acquirunt  mirabiles  qu^sdam  virtutes,  turn  ab  anima  labo* 

>  «  De  occulta  philosophia,^  lib.  1,  c.  66.  >  Ibid.  c.  67. 
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rantii  in  Ula  Kora^  quando  ipimm  appetUUus  ejusmodi 
maxime  invadit,  turn  ab  influxu  coelesti  animum  tunc 
taliter  movente.**  * — "  Inest  hominum  animia  virtue  quoedam 
immutandi  et  ligandi  res  et  homines  ad  id  quod  desiderata 
et  omnes  res  obediu7it  illi,  qtcando  fertur  in  magnum  exceS' 
sum  alicujus  passionis,  vel  virtutis,  in  tantum,  ut  superet 
eos,  quos  ligat.  Radix  ejusmodi  ligationis  ipsa  est  affectio 
animce  vehemens  et  exterminata'* 

And  likewise  Jul.  Goes.  Vanniims,  "  Do  admir.  natune 
arcan."  L.  iv.  dial.  6,  §  435 :  **  Veh^mentem  imagina- 
iionenif  cui  spiritus  et  sanguis  obediiuU,  rem  mente  concept 
tarn  realiter  efficere,  non  solum  intra,  sed  et  extra.*'  ^ 

Just  so  Joh.  Bapt.  Van  Helmont,  who  takes  great 
pains  to  explain  away  as  much  as  possible  of  the  Devil's 
influence,  in  order  to  attribute  it  to  the  will.  I  quote  a 
few  passages  from  the  voluminous  collection  of  his  works, 
Ortus  Medicinal : 

Becepta  injecta.  §  12.  Quum  hostis  naturoi  (diabolus) 

»•*  Dc  occulta  philosophia /*  lib.  1,  c.  68. 

*  Ibid.^,  440 1  Addunt  Aviccnnte  dictum :  ^^  Ad  validam  aliciijus  imagi' 
nationem  cadii  camelus.^*  Ibid.  p.  478,  speaking  of  charms :  faacinatione 
gtiis  cum  muliere  coeat,  he  says  :  Equidcin  in  Ger?nania  complures  allo' 
cuius  Bum  vulf/ari  cognomento  Necro7nan(ista8,  qui  ingcmte  con f cm  sunt, 
$e  firme  miin  credere,  meras  fahulas  chhc  opiniones,  qua  de  dajtionibtis 
vulgo  circnir^fvrunttir,  aliquid  iamcn  ipHOS  ojwrari,  vd  vi  herftarum  corn- 
ftiovendo  phanfaHiam,  vel  vi  imatjinationis  et  fidri  vchfmmtiHHimfP,  qunin 
ip/toru7n  nugacimmis  cotifivtis  excafttat  ion  thus  adhihctU  ignnra  mulicres, 
quihus  ptTHuadcnt,  recitatis  magna  cum  tlevotionc  aliquihus  jtrcruUs, 
statim  fffici/aHcinum^  quare  credula  ex  intimo  cordvt  ejfuridunt  exvanta- 
Hones,  atque  iia,  non  vi  verborum,  neque  caracterum,  ut  ipacB  exintimant,  sed 
spiritihus  •),  fascini  infercndi  percupidis  exsvfflatis  proximos  effascinant. 
Hincfit,  ut  ipsi  Necromantici,  in  causa  propria,  vel  aliena,  si  soli  sint 
cperarii,  nihil  unquam  mirabile  prastiterint :  carentenimfide,  qua  cuncta 
operatur,    [Add.  to  3rd  ed.] 

*  Schopenhauer  has  added  to  spiritibus  in  parenthesis  (sc,  vitalibus  et 
animalibut). 
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ip$cum  applicationem  complere  ex  $e  nequeat,  suacUaJt  ideam 
fmiU  desiderii  et  odii  in  saga,  ut,  muttiatis  istis  mentalibus 
et  liberia  mediie,  transferat  euum  velle  per  quod  quodque 
afficere  intendit)}  Quorsum  imprimis  etiam  execrationes, 
cum  idea  desiderii  et  terroris,  odiosissimis  suis  ecrofis  prce* 
ecrihit, — §  13.  Quippe  desiderium  iatud,  ut  est  passio  imagi' 
nantis,  ita  quoque  creat  ideam,  non  quidem  inauem,  sed  exe* 
cutivam  atque  incantamenti  motivam, — §  19.  lyrout  jam 
demonstraviy  quod  vis  incantamenti potissima  pendeat  ah  idea 
naturali  sagoe, 

De  i^ijectis  viaterialibus,  §15.  Saga, per  ens  natu- 
rale,  imaginative  format  ideam  liberam,  naturalem  et  nocuam, 
.  .  .  Sagce  ojyerantur  viiiute  naturali,  .  .  .  Homo  etiam 
dimittit  medium  aliud  executivum,  emanativum  et  manda" 
tivum  ad  incantandum  hominem ;  quod  medium  est  Ideafortis 
desiderii.    Est  nempe  desiderio  inseparabile  ferri  circa  optata. 

De  eympatheticis  mediis.  ^2,  Ideoi scilicet  deside Hi, 
per  modum  infiuentiarum  ccelestium,  jaciuntur  in  proprium 
objectum,  utcuhqtce  localiter  remotum,  Diriguntv/r  nempe  a 
desiderio  objectum  sibi  specificante. 

De  magnetica  vuhier^im  curatione,  §  76,  Igitur 
in  sanguine  est  qua*dam  potestas  exstatica,  quce,  si  quando 
ardenti  desiderio  excita  fuerit,  etiam  ad  ahseiis  aliquod  ob' 
jectum,  exterioris  hominis  Sjnritu  deducenda  sit :  ea  autem 
iwtestas  in  exterior i  homine  latet,  velut  in  potentia ;  nee 
dticitur  ad  actum,  nisi  excitetur,  accensa  imaginationefcrventi 
desiderio,  vel  arte  aliqua  pari, — §  08.  Anima,  prorsum 
spiritus,  nequaquam  2>osset  spiritum  vitalem  {corporeum  equi* 
dem),  multo  minus  cartiem  et  ossa  movere  aut  concitare,  7nsi 
vis  illi  qucepiam  naturalis,  magica  tamen  et  spiritualis,  ex 
anima  in  spiritum  et  corpus  descenderet,  Cedo,  quo  pacta 
obediret  spiritus  corporeus  jussui  animce,  nisi  jussus  spiritum, 

1  *<  Der  Teufel  hat  sie's  zwar  gelehrt ; 

Allein  der  Teufel  kann's  nicht  machen." — Faust. 

[Add.  to  3rd  ed.] 
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et  deincep$  eorpu$  movendo  foret  ?  At  eztemplo  contra  hane 
magicam  motricem  ohjicies,  istam  esse  intra  concretum  eihi, 
suumque  hospitium  naturale,  idcirco  haiic  eisi  magam  vocite' 
mu8,  tantum  erit  no'ininis  detorsio  et  ahusus,  siquidem  vera 
et  superstUiosa  rnagica  non  ex  anima  basin  desumit ;  cum 
eadem  hcec  nil  quid(piam>  valeat,  extra  corpus  suum  movere, 
alterare  aut  ciere,  llespondeOy  vim  et  magicam  illam  natU' 
ralem  animw,  qwe  extra  se  ngat,  virtute  imaginis  Dei,  latere 
jam  ohscuram  in  homine,  velut  ohdormire  {post  prmvarica* 
tionem),  excitaiionisque  indigam :  quce  eadem,  utut  somno* 
lenta,  ac  velut  elria,  alioqui  sit  in  nobis  quoiidie :  snffi,cit 
tamen  ad  ohennda  munia  in  corpore  suo :  dormit  itaque 
scientia  et  pwiesias  magica,  et  solo  nntu  acirix  in  homiyie, — 
§  102.  Satan  iiaqnc  vim  magicam  hanc  excitnt  (secus  dor" 
mientem  et  scieidia  exterioris  hominls  impcdiiam)  in  suis 
mancipiis,  et  inservit  eadem  illis,  ensis  vice  in  manu  poientis, 
id  est  sagte.  Nee  aliud  jtrorsus  Satan  ad  homicldium  offert, 
pro'ter  excitationnn  dictm  poteslatis  somnoUntd', — §  106. 
Saga  in  stabulo  abnente  occidit  equum :  virtus  qun'dam  natU' 
ralis  a  spiritu  saga',  et  non  a  Satana,  derivatur,  qua*  opprimat 
vel  strangulet  spiritum  vitalem  equi, — §  139.  Spirit  us  voco 
magnetismi  patronos,  non  qui  ex  ccelo  demittuntur,  multoque 
minus  de  infernalibus  sermo  est ;  sed  de  iis,  quifiunt  in  ipso 
homine,  sicut  ex  silice  ignis :  ex  voluntate  hominis  nempe 
aliquantillum  sinritns  vitalis  influentis  dcsumitur^  et  id 
ipsum  asstimit  idealem  entitatem,  tanquam  formam  ad 
complementum.  Qua  nacta  pcr/cctio^e,  sjnrituH  mvdiam 
sortam  inter  corpora  et  non  corpora  asmmxt,  Mittilnr 
autem  eo,  quo  voluntas  ijfsum  dirigit ;  idealis  igitur  evt'das 
,  .  .  nullis  stringitur  locorum,  temporum  nut  dimcri' 
sionum  imperiis,  ea  nee  datmon  est,  nee  ejus  ullus  I'ffectus  ; 
Bed  spiritualis  qua'dam  est  actio  illius,  nobln  plane  naiU' 
ralis  et  vernacula, — §  1G8.  Jngens  mydcrium  2^f^^2>ff'l<^''^^ 
hactenus  distuli,  ostendere  videlicet,  ad  manum  in  homine 
sitam  esse  energiam,  qua,  solo  nutu  et  phantasia  sua,  queat 
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agere  extra  Be  et  imprimere  virtutem  aliqtiam,  influentiam 
deincepB  pereeverantenif  et  agentem  in  ohjectum  longissime 
ahsene, 

P.  Pomponatius  also  says  :  Sic  contigit,  tales  esse  homiiiea, 
qui  habeant  ejusmodi  vires  in  potentia,  et  per  vim  imaginati' 
vam  et  deeiderativam  cum  actu  operantur,  talis  virtus  exit 
ad  actumf  et  ajfficit  sanguinem  et  spiritum,  quce  per  evapora' 
tionem  peiunt  ad  extra  et  producunt  tales  effectus.^ 

Jane  Leade,  an  English  mystic  visionary  of  Cromweirs 
time  and  pupil  of  Pordage,  has  given  us  some  very  curious 
disclosures  of  this  kind.  She  is  led  to  Magic  in  a  very 
singular  way.  For,  as  the  doctrine  of  their  becoming  one 
with  the  God  of  their  religion  is  a  fundamental  cha- 
racteristic of  all  Mystics,  so  is  it  with  Jane  Leade  also. 
Now,  with  her  however,  the  human  will  has  its  share  in  the 
omnipotence  of  the  Divine  will  as  a  consequence  of  the 
two  having  become  one,  and  accordingly  acquires  magic 
I»ower.  What  other  magicians  then^fore  believe  to  1)0  duo 
to  a  comi»act  with  the  Devil,  she  attributes  to  her  becom- 
ing one  with  her  God.  Her  Magic  is  therefore  in  tho 
highest  sense  *  white  Magic*  Besides,  this  alters  nothing 
as  to  the  practice  and  results.  She  is  reserved  and  mys- 
terious, as  people  had  to  o^  in  those  times;  still  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  thing  is  not  a  mere  theoretical  corol- 
lary, but  that  it  has  sprung  from  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience obtained  in  another  way. 

It  is  in  her  *•  J^JVelati(»n  of  Jlevelations*'*  that  wo  find 
the  chief  paHsage ;  but  the  f(»ll()wing  one,  wliich  is  rather 
an  abridgment  than  a  literal  quotation  and  is  contained 
in  llorst's  **Zauberbiblioth<'k,""  comes  from  the  Hamo 
book :  **  Magic  power  enables  its  possessor  to  rule  over 

^  Du  incanUtioiiibuN.     ( ){>cra  HuhII.     1&07,  p.  44. 
>  German  triirmlatidn,  AniMK'nlam,  1095,  pp.  120  to  151,  ospociallj 
the  pagfH  hoaded  "  tho  power  of  culm  will." 
*  IIor«t,  *'  ZaiihorlMhliothek  "  (Library  of  Magic),  vol.  i.  p.  325. 
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and  to  renew  the  creation — i.e.  the  animal,  vegetable  and 
mineral  kingdoms — so  that,  were  many  to  co-operate  in  07ie 
magical  power,  Nature  might  be  created  anew  as  a  paradise. 
.  .  .  How  is  this  magic  power  to  be  acquired?  By  renas- 
cence through  faith :  that  is,  by  our  will  Jiarmonizing  with 
the  divine  wi7Z."  For  faith  subjects  the  world  to  us,  inasmuch 
as  our  own  will,  when  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  divine 
will,  results,  as  St.  Paul  tells  us,  in  making  evcrytliing 
submit  to  and  obey  us."  Thus  far  Horst. — p.  131  of  the 
"  Ee'-elation,  &c.,"  Jane  Leade  shows  that  it  was  by  the 
force  of  his  will  that  Christ  worked  miracles,  as,  for  in- 
stance,  when  he  said  to  the  leper ;  "  I  vnll ;  be  thou 
clean."  Sometimes  however  he  left  it  to  the  will  of  those 
who,  he  saw,  believed  in  him,  saying  to  them :  "  *  Wliat 
will  ye  that  I  shall  do  unto  you  ?  *  in  which  cases  no 
less  was  done  for  them  than  they  had  desired  in  their 
will  that  the  Lord  should  do.  These  words  of  our 
Saviour's  are  well  deserving  of  notice,  since  the  highest 
Magia  lies  in  the  will,  so  far  as  it  is  in  union  with  the  will 
of  the  Almighty :  when  these  two  wheels  fit  into  each 
other,  becoming  in  a  sense  07ie,  they  are,  &c." — Again, 
p.  132,  she  says :  "  For  what  could  resist  that  which  is 
united  with  the  will  of  God  ?  The  power  of  such  a  wil)  is 
80  great,  that  it  always  achieves  its  end.  It  is  no  naked 
will  deprived  of  its  clothing,  or  power ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
brings  with  it  an  irresistible  omnipotence,  which  enables  it 
to  uproot,  to  plant,  to  put  to  death  and  to  bring  to  life,  to 
bind  and  to  loose,  to  heal  and  to  injure,  which  power  will 
be  collected  and  concentrated  in  its  entirety  in  the  royal, 
free-born  will.  Of  this  power  we  shall  attain  knowledge, 
when  we  shall  have  been  made  one  with  the  iToly  Ghont, 
or  when  we  shall  bo  united  in  one  spirit  and  being." — 
Again,  p.  133  :  "  We  must  quench  or  drown  altogether  the 
many  multifarious  wills  whir  arise  out  of  the  mixed 
essence  of  souls,  and  they  must  lose  themselves  in  the 
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abysmal  depth  from  which  there  will  then  arise  and  pre- 
sent itself  the  virgin  will,  which  was  never  the  slave  of 
anything  belonging  to  degenerate  man ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  stands  in  connection  with  the  Almighty  Power,  quite  free 
and  pure,  and  will  infallibly  produce  fruits  and  results 
quite  similar  to  those  of  the  divine  will  .  .  ,  wherefrom 
the  burning  oil  of  the  Holy  Ghost  flows  up  in  Magic,  as  it 
emits  its  fiery  sparks.'* 

Jacob  Bohmo  too  '  speaks  of  Magic  precisely  in  the  sense 
hero  described.  Among  other  things  he  says :  "  Magic  is 
the  mother  of  the  essence  of  all  beings :  for  it  creates  itself 

and  is  understood  in  desire True  Magic  is  not  a 

being,  but  the  desiring  spirit  of  the  being. — In  fine:  Magic 
is  action  in  the  wilVs  spirit,^* 

In  corroboration,  or  at  any  rate  in  explanation,  of  the 
above  view  of  the  will  as  the  real  agent  in  magic,  a  curious 
and  interesting  anecdote,  related  by  Campauella,  from 
Avicenna,  may  here  find  its  place."  **  Mulieren  iino'dam 
condixeruntf  ut  irent  animi  gratia  in  viridarium,  Una 
earum  7ion  ivit,  Ccienv  colludentes  arauginm  atu'epennit 
et  2f^ff<^''''^^^^i'l  <^^*^'*  stUis  acutiSf  diceiUes  :  ita  perforamus 
mulierem  talem,  qua'  nohiscum  venire  detrectavit,  et,  prO" 
jecto  arangio  intra  fontem,  ahienmt,  Postmodum  viulierevi 
illani  dolentem  invenerunt,  quod  se  transfigi  quasi  clavis 
acutis  sentiret,  ab  ea  hora,  qua  arangium  cetera'  perforarunt : 
et  cruciata  est  valde  donee  arangii  clavos  extraxerunt  impre* 
cantes  bona  et  salutern,** 

Krusenstern '  gives  a  very  curious  and  minute  descrip- 

^  J.  BohmOy  **  Krkliirung  von  Boohs  Punkton,''  undor  Punkt  ▼• 
'  Campanella,  **  I)e  sciimu  rorum  ot  itmgia/'  1.  Iv.  u.  IS. 
■  KruscnHtorn'ii  words  are  »  **  A  univerHul  belief  in  witchcraft,  which 
is  hold  to  be  very  important  by  all  islanders,  seems  to  me  to  Ih)  connected 
with  their  religion  ;  for  they  m$f.  A  that  the  priests  alone  possess  raagio 
power,  although  some  of  the  common  people  also,  it  is  said,  profess  to  have 
the  secret,  probably  in  order  to  make  themselves  feared,  and  to  exact  prt- 
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tion  of  maleficent  sorcery  as  practiMocli  it  is  said  success- 
fully, by  the  priests  of  the  savage  tribes  on  the  island  of 
Nukahiva,  the  procedure  in  which  is  exactly  similar  to  that 
of  our  cures  by  charms. — This  fact  is  eHjiecially  remark- 
able on  account  of  the  identity  of  the  thin^,  notwithstand- 
ing the  distance  from  all  European  tradition.  With  it 
ought  to  be  compared  Bende  Bendsen's  account  of  a  head- 
ache he  caused  in  another  jKirson  by  sorcery,  through  the 
medium  of  some  of  that  j/erHon's  hair  which  had  })een  cut 
off.  He  concludes  with  the  following  words  :  '*  As  far  as 
I  can  learn,  what  is  called  witchcraft  consists  simply  in 
pre]>aring  and  apjilying  noxious  magnetic  charms  com- 
bined with  a  malejiceni  ivflucnce  of  (he  will:  this  is  the 
detestable  league  with  Satan.'* ' 

The  agreement  of  all  these  writers,  not  only  among 
themselves,  but  with  the  convictions  to  which  Animal 
Magnetism  has  led  in  latter  years,  and  finally  even  with 
what  might  be  concluded  from  my  speculative  doctrine  on 
this  point,  is  surely  a  most  remarkable  phenomenon.    This 

6cnt8.  This  sorcery,  which  they  call  Kaha,  consists  in  inflicting  a  linger- 
ing death  upon  those  to  whom  tlicy  bciir  a  grudge, twenty  days  being  how- 
ever fixed  as  the  term  for  this.  They  go  to  work  as  follows.  Whoever  wishes 
to  practise  revenge  by  means  of  sorcery,  seeks  to  procure  either  saliva 
or  urine  or  excrements  of  his  enemy  in  some  way  or  other.  These  he 
mixes  with  a  powder,  lays  the  comjiound  in  a  bag  which  is  woven  in  a 
special  manner,  and  buries  it.  The  most  important  secret  is  in  the  art 
of  weaving  the  bag  in  the  right  way  and  of  preparing  the  powder.  As 
soon  as  it  is  buried,  the  effects  show  themselves  in  the  person  who  is  the 
object  of  this  witchcraft.  He  sickens,  becomes  daily  weaker,  loses  at 
last  all  his  strength,  and  in  twenty  days  is  sure  to  die.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  attempts  to,divert  his  enemy's  revenge  from  himself  by  offering 
up  a  pig,  or  making  some  other  valuable  present  in  order  to  save  bis 
life,  he  may  yet  be  saved,  even  on  the  nineteenth  day,  and  no  sooner  is 
the  bag  unburied,  than  the  attacks  of  illness  cense.  He  recovers  gradually, 
and  after  a  few  days  is  quite  restored  to  health."     [Add.  to  3rd  ed.] 

^  Kieser,  **  Arcbiv  fiir  thierischen  Magnetismus,''  vol.  ix.  s.  i.  in  the 
note,  pp.  128-132. 
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much  ik  at  any  rato  certain,  that  at  the  bottom  of  all  tho 
oxi>orimontM»  »\icco»8ful  or  uniiucco«Bful,  which  have  ever 
been  made  in  Ma^ic,  tliere  lies  an  anticipation  of  my  Mota- 
pliysic.  For  in  them  in  expresHed  the  cousciousuoHB,  that 
the  causal  law  only  connects  phenomena,  while  the  inner 
nature  of  things  remains  independent  of  it;  and  also, 
that  if  any  direct  influence  on  Nature  be  possilile  from 
within,  it  can  only  take  place  through  the  vnll  itself.  But 
even  if  Magic  were  to  Ik?  ranked  as  practical  Meiaphysic, 
according  to  Bacon's  claHHifi<*ation,  it  is  ccrtahi  that  no 
other  theoretical  Metaphysic  would  stand  in  tlu?  right 
relation  to  it  }>ut  mine,  by  which  the  world  is  resolved  into 
Will  and  Rei)re8entation. 

The  zealous  cruelty  with  which  Magic  has  always  been 
persecuted  by  the  Church  and  to  which  the  papal  malleus 
Tnalejicaruvi  bears  terrible  evidence,  seems  not  to  have  for 
its  sole  basis  the  criminal  purposes  often  associated  ^with 
the  ])ractice  of  Magic  or  the  part  assumed  to  be  played 
by  the  Devil,  but  rather  to  proceed  partly  from  a  vague 
foreboding  and  fear  lest  Magic  should  trace  back  its 
original  power  to  its  true  source ;  whereas  the  Church  has 
assigned  to  it  a  place  outside  Nature.*  The  detestation 
shown  by  the  cautious  clergy  of  England  towards  Animal 
Magnetism '  tends  to  confirm  this  supposition,  and  also 
the  active  zeal  with  which  they  oppose  table-turning, 
which  at  any  rate  is  harmless,  yet  which,  for  the  same 

^  They  scent  something  of  the 

*^  Nos  habitat,  non  tartara  sed  nee  sidera  coeli : 
Spiritus  in  nobis  qui  vigct,  ilia  facit." 
(Not  in  the  heavens  it  lives,  nor  yet  in  hell  5 
The  spirit  that  does  it  all,  doth  in  us  dwell.) 
Compare  Johann    Beaumont,    "  Historisch-Physiologisch-und  Theolo- 
gischcr  Tractat  von  Geistern,  Erscheinungen,  Ilexereyen  und  andem 
Zauber-lIUndchi,  Ilalle  im  Magdeburgischen,  1721,"  p.  2S1.     [Add.  to 
.  3rd  ed.] 

3  Compare  Parerga,  vol.  i.  p.  257  (2nd  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  286). 
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reason,  has  beenTioIently  assailed  by  the  anathemas  of  the 

French,  and  even  of  the  German,  clergy.* 

• 

^  On  the  4th  of  August,  1856,  the  Koman  Inquisition  issued  a  circular 
to  all  the  bishops,  in  which  it  called  upon  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Church  to  use  their  utmost  influence  aga.nst  the  practice  of  Animal 
Magnetism.  The  reasons  for  this  are  given  v^  ith  striking  want  of  lucidity 
and  great  vagueness,  and  even  here  and  thore  are  not  unmixed  with 
falsehood ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  Church  is  reluctant  to  own  the 
real  reason.  This  circular  is  published  in  the  << Turin  Journal"  of 
December,  1856,  and  again  in  the  French  "  Uni vers,"  and  reprinted  from 
this  in  the  "  Journal  des  Debats  "  of  January  3rd,  1 857.  [Add.  to  3rd  ed.] 
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NOTHJLNQ-  perhaps  points  more  directly  to  a  high 
degree  of  civilization  in  China  than  the  almost  in- 
credible density  of  its  population,  now  rated,  according 
to  Q-utzlaff,  at  367  millions  of  inhabitants.^  For  whether 
we  compare  countries  or  ages,  we  find  on  the  whole  that 
civilization  keeps  pace  with  population. 

The  pertinacious  zeal  with  which  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  strove  to  in- 
culcate their  own  relatively  new  doctrines  into  the  minds 
of  this  very  ancient  nation,  and  their  futile  endeavours  to 
discover  early  traces  of  their  own  faith  in  that  country, 
left  them  no  time  for  a  profound  study  of  the  belief  which 
prevails  there.  Therefore  Europe  has  only  lately  obtained 
some  slight  knowledge  of  the  religious  state  of  the  Chinese. 
We  now  know,  that  is  to  say,  that  in  China  there  exists 
first  of  all  a  worship  of  Nature,  which  is  universally 
professed,  and  dates  from  the  earliest  times,  even,  it 
is  alleged,  from   before  the  discovery  of  fire,  wherefore 

^  Acccording  to  a  Chinese  official  Keport  on  the  census,  printed  in 
Fekin,  and  found  by  the  English  in  the  Chinese  Governor's  palace  on 
entering  Canton,  China  had  396  millions  of  inhabitants  in  1852,  and 
allowing  for  a  constant  increase,  may  now  have  400  millions.  ("  Moni- 
teur  dc  la  Flotto,''  end  of  May,  1857.) 

The  Heports  of  the  Kussian  Clerical  Mission  in  Pekin  give  the  returns 
of  1842  as  414,687,000. 

According  to  the  tables  published  by  the  Russian  Embassy  at  Pekin, 
the  population,  in  1841),  amounted  to  415  millions.  (**  Post-Zeitung," 
1858.)     [Add.  to  3rd  ed.] 
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animals  were  sacrificed  raw.     The  sacrifices  offered  up 
publicly  at  certain  seasons  or  after  great  events  by  the 
Chinese  Emperor  and  the  chief  dignitaries  of  the  Empire, 
belong  to  this  worship.     These  sacrifices  are  dedicated 
first  and  foremost  to  the  blue  sky  and  to  the  earth — to  the 
blue  sky  in  the  winter  solstice,  to  the  earth  in  the  summer 
solstice — and,  after  these,  to  every  possible  power  of  Nature : 
the  sea,  mountains,  rivers,  winds,  thunder,  rain,  fire,  &c. 
&c.    A  genius  presides  over  each  of  these,  and  each  genius 
has  several  temples.    On  the  other  hand,  each  genius  pre- 
siding over  every  single  province,  town,  village,  or  street, 
nay  over  family  funerals  and  even  sometimes  over  a  mer- 
chant's warehouse,  has  also  temples;   only,  in  the  two 
last  cases  they  are  destined  exclusively  for  private  wor- 
ship.    But  public  worship  is  besides  offered  up  to  former 
illustrious  Emperors,  founders  of  djTiasties  and  to  heroes, 
i.e.  to  all  such  as  have  benefited  (Chinese)  mankind  by 
word  or  deed.    Even  these  have  their  temples :  Confucius 
alone  having  no  less  than  1,650  dedicated  to  him.    This 
therefore  accounts  for  the  great  number  of  small  temples 
found  throughout  the  Empire.     With  this  hero-worship 
too,  is  associated  the  private  worship)  offered  up  by  every 
respectable  family  on  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors. — Now 
besides  this  worship  of  Nature  and  of  heroes,  which  is 
universal,  there  are  three  other  prevailing  religious  doc- 
trines in  China,  more  with  a  dogmatical  intent.      First 
among  these  is  the  doctrine  of  Taossee,  founded  by  Laotse, 
an  older  contemporary  of  Confucius.     This  is  the  doctrine 
of  Reason,  as  the  inner  order  of  the  Universe  or  inherent 
principle  of  all  things,  of   the  great  One,  the  sublime 
Gable-Beam  (Taiki)  which  supports  all  the  Rafters,  yet  is 
above  them  (properly  the  alUpervading  Soul  of  the  World) 
and  of  Tao,  i.e.  the  Way,  namely  to  salvation :  that  is,  to 
redemption  from  the  world  and  its  misery.    We  have  an 
ex]>osition  of  this  doctrine  taken  from  the  fountain-head  in 
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Stanislas  Julien's  translation  (1842)  of  Laotse*8  Taoteking, 
in  which  we  find  that  theTao-doctrine  completely  harmonizes 
with  Buddhism  both  in  meaning  and  in  spirit.  This  sect 
however  seems  to  have  fallen  very  much  into  the  background, 
and  its  teachers  to  be  now  looked  down  upon. — Secondly,  we 
find  the  wisdom  of  Confucius,  which  has  special  attractions 
for  Chinese  savants  and  statesmen.  Judging  from  trans- 
lations, it  is  a  rambling,  commonplace,  predominantly 
l^olitical,  moral  philosophy,  without  any  metaphysical 
support,  which  has  something  i>eculiarly  insipid  and  tire- 
some about  it. — Finally,  there  exists  for  the  bulk  of  the 
nation  Buddha's  sublime  doctrine  full  of  love.  The  name, 
or  rather  title,  of  Buddha  in  China  is  Fo  or  JP/m,  whilst  in 
Tartary  the  "Victoriously-Perfect"  is  more  frequently 
called  by  his  family-name,  Shakia-Muni,  and  also  Burkhan^ 
Bakslii;  in  Birma  and  Ceylon,  he  is  generally  called 
Ootavia  or  Tagdtata^  but  his  original  name  was  Prince 
Siddharta^    This  religion  which,  on  account  of  its  intrinsic 

*  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  acquire  a  fuller  knowledge  of 
Buddhism,  I  here  note  down  those  works  belonging  to  its  literature,  and 
written  in  European  languages,  which  I  can  really  recommend,  for  I 
possess  them  and  know  them  well ;  the  omission  of  a  few  others,  for 
instance  of  Hodgson's  and  A.  R^musat^s  liooks,  is  intentional. 

1.  "  Dsanglun,  or  the  Sage  and  the  Fool,'*  in  Tibetan  and  German, 
by  I.  J.  Schmidt,  Petersburg,  1843,2  vols,  in  4to,  contains  in  the  preface 
to  vol.  i.  (i.e,  the  Tibetan  volume),  from  pp.  xxxi  to  xxxviii,  a  very  brief, 
but  excellent,  sketch  of  the  whole  doctrine,  admirably  calculated  for  a 
first  introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  it :  the  whole  book  even,  as  a  part 
of  the  Kandshur  (canonical  books),  may  be  recommended. — 2.  In  the 
Memoranda  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg  are  to  be  found  several 
lectures  by  the  same  excellent  author  (I.  J.  Schmidt),  which  were 
delivered  in  German  in  that  Academy  in  182U-IS32.  As  they  are  of 
very  great  value  for  the  knowledge  of  this  reli'- '>n,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  be  collected  and  published  all  together  in  Germany. 
— 3.  By  the  same  writer :  **  Forschungen  iiber  die  Tib«»tcr  und 
Mongolen."  Petersb.  1829,  in  4to.  (Investigations  concerning  the 
Tibetans  and  Mongols). — 4.  By  the  same  writer:  "  Uber  die  Verwandt- 
schaft  dor  gnostisch-theosophischen   Lehren  mit  dem  Buddhaismus," 
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excellence  and  truth,  as  well  as  of  the  great  number  of  its 
followers,  may  be  considered  as  ranking  highest  among  all 
religions  on  earth,  prevails  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
Asia,  and  according   to  the  latest  investigator,   Spence 

1828,  (On  the  relation  between  the  Gnostic-Theosophic  Doctrines  and 
Buddhism.) — 5.  By  the  same :  "  Geschichte  der  Ost-Mongolen,'*  Petersb. 

1829.  in  4to.  (History  of  the  Eastern  Mongols.)  [This  is  very  instructive, 
especially  the  explanations  and  appendix,  which  give  long  extracts  from 
writings  on  Religion,  in  which  many  passages  clearly  show  the  deep 
meaning  and  breathe  the  genuine  spirit  of  Buddhism. — Add.  to  3rd  ed.] 
— 6.  Two  treatises  by  Schiefner  in  German,  in  the  "  Melanges  Asiatiques 
tir^sdu  Bulletin  Historico-Philol.  de  I'Acad.  d.  St.  Pe'tersburg,"  Tome  1, 
1851, — 7.  *'  Samuel  Turner *8  Journey  to  the  Court  of  the  Teshoo- 
Lama  *'  (at  the  end),  1801. — 8.  Bochinger,  "  La  Vie  ascctique  chez  les 
Indous  et  les  Bouddhistes,"  Strasbourg,  1831. — 9.  In  the  7th  vol.  of 
the  "Journal  Asiatique,"  1825,  an  extremely  beautiful  biography  of 
Buddha  by  Deshauterayes.— 10.  Bournouf,  "  Introd.  h  rilist.  d.  Boud- 
dhinme,"  vol.  i.  in  4 to,  1844. — 11.  "  Hgya  Tsher  Holpa/'  traduit  du 
Tibetain,  par  Foucaux,  1848,  in  4to.  This  is  tlut  **  Lalita  Vistara,*'  i.e, 
life  of  Buddha,  the  gospel  of  the  Buddhists. — 12.  **  Foe  Kouc  Ki,  relation 
desroyaumes  Bouddhiques/'  truduit  du  Chinois  par  Abel  Romusat,  1836, 
in  4 to. — 13,  "  Description  du  Tubet,'*  traduit  du  Chinois  en  Russe  par 
Bitchourin,  et  du  Russe  en  Franyais  par  Klaproth,  1831. — 14.  Kiaproth, 
*•  Fragments  Bouddhiques,"  printed  separately  from  the  *'  Nouveau 
Journal  Asiatique,'' Mars,  1831.  — 15.  Spiegel,  "Dc  officiis  sacerdotum 
Buddhicorum,**  Taliceet  Latine,  1841. — 10.  The  sameauthor  s  "  Anecdota 
Palica,"  1845. — [17.  "  Dhammapadam,"  palicc  edidet  et  latine  vertit 
Fausboll,  Hovniie,  1855. — Add.  to  3rd  ed.]— 18.  Asiatic  Researches, 
vol.  vi.  Buchanan,  "  On  the  Religion  of  the  Burmas,"  and  vol.  xx. 
(Calcutta,  1839),  Part  2,  contains  three  important  articles  by  Csoma 
Korosi,  including  Analyses  of  the  Books  of  the  Kandshur.  —  19. 
Sangermano,  "The  Burmese  Empire,"  Rome,  1833. — 20.  Turnour, 
"The  Mahawanzo,''  Ceylon,  1830.— 21.  Ujiham,  "The  Mahavansi, 
Raja  Ratnacari  et  Rajavali,"  3  vols.  1833. — 22.  ejmd,  **  Doctrine  of 
Buddhism,"  1839,  fol.— 23.  Spence  Hardy,  "Eastern  Monachism," 
1850.— 24.  ejufid.  "  Manual  of  Buddhism,"  1853.  The  two  last  books, 
written  after  a  twenty  years*  stay  in  Ceylon  and  from  oral  information 
supplied  by  the  priests  there,  have  given  me  a  deeper  insight  into  the 
essence  of  the  Bu<ldhist  dogma  than  any  other  work.  They  deserve  to 
be  translated  into  German,  but  without  abridgement,  for  otherwise  the 
best  part  might  be  left  out.— [25.  C.  F.  Koppen,  "  Die  Religion  des 
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Hardy,  numbers  869  millions  of  believers :  that  is,  far 
more  than  any  other. — These  three  religions,  the  most 
widely  diffused  of  which,  Buddhism,  subsists  without  any 
protection  whatever  from  the  State,  by  its  own  power 
alone — a  circumstance  which  speaks  greatly  in  its  favour — 
are  far  from  being  hostile  to  one  another,  and  exist  quietly 
side  by  side,  nay,  harmonize  even  to  a  certain  extent, 
perhaps  by  reciprocal  influence,  so  that  the  sentence: 
"  The  three  doctrines  are  only  one  '*,  has  become  proverbial. 
The  Emperor,  as  such,  professes  all  three ;  still  many  of 
the  Emi)erors,  even  up  to  the  most  recent  times,  have  been 
especially  devoted  to  Buddhism.  This  is  shown  by  their 
profoimd  respect  for  the  DalaULama,  nay,  even  for  the 
TeshoO'Lama,  to  whom  they  unhesitatingly  yield  prece- 
dence.— These  three  religions  are  neither  monotheistic  nor 
polytheistic,  nor  are  they  even  pantheistic — Buddhism,  at 
any  rate,  is  not ;  since  Buddha  did  not  look  upon  a  world 
sunk  in  sin  and  suffering,  whose  tenants,  all  subject  to 
death,  only  subsist  for  a  short  time  by  devouring  each 
other,  as  a  manifestation  of  God.  Moreover  the  word 
Pantheism,  properly  speaking,  contains  a  contradiction ;  for 
it  denotes  a  self-destroying  conception,  and  has  therefore 
never  been  understood  otherwise  than  as  a  polite  term  of 
expression  by  those  who  know  what  seriousness  means. 
It  accordingly  never  entered  into  the  heads  of  the  clever, 
acute  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  not  to  take 
Spinoza  for  an  Atheist,  on  account  of  his  having  called  the 
world  Detis;  on  the  contrary,  this  discovery  was  reserved  for 
the  sham  philosophers  of  our  own  times,  who  know  nothing 

Buddha,''  1857,  a  complete  compendium  of  Buddhism,  compiled  not  only 
with  great  erudition  and  serious  industry  but  also  with  intelligence  and 
insight  from  all  the  other  works  I  have  mentioned  above  and  from  many 
more  besides,  which  contains  all  that  is  essential  on  the  subjetrt. — 2G. 
"  The  Life  of  Buddha,"  from  the  Chinese  of  Palladji,  in  the  "  Archiv 
fttr  wissenschaftlicb.  Kunde  von  Kussland,''  edited  by  Erman,  vol.  xv. 
Heft  1,  1856.— Add.  to  3rd  ed.] 
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but  wordt:  they  even  pique  themselves  on  the  achieve- 
ment and  accordingly  talk  about  Acomism,  the  wags! 
But  I  would  humbly  suggest  leaving  their  meanings  to 
words — in  short,  calling  the  world,  the  world ;  and  gods, 
gods. 

In  their  endeavours  to  acquire  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
Beligion  in  China,  Europeans  Ijcgan  as  usual,  and  as  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  under  similar  circumstances  had  done, 
by  first  searching  for  points  of  contact  with  their  own 
belief.  Now  as,  in  their  own  way  of  thinking,  the  concep- 
tions of  Religion  and  of  Theism  were  almost  identified,  or 
at  any  rate  had  grown  together  so  closely,  that  they 
could  only  be  separated  with  great  difficulty ;  as  moreover, 
till  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  Asia  had  reached 
Europe,  the  very  erroneous  opinion  had  been  disseminated 
— for  the  purpose  of  argument  e  consensu  gentium — that  all 
nations  on  earth  worship  a  single,  or  at  any  rate  a  highest, 
God,  Creator  of  the  Universe :  *  when  they  found  them- 
selves in  a  country  where  temples,  priests  and  monasteries 
abounded,  they  started  from  the  firm  assumption  that 
Theism  would  also  be  found  there,  though  in  some  very  un- 
usual form.  On  seeing  these  expectations  disappointed 
however,  and  on  finding  that  the  very  conceptions  of 
such  things,  let  alone  the  words  to  express  them,  were 
imknown,  it  was  but  natural,  considering  the  spirit  in 
which  their  inquiries  were  made,  that  their  first  reports  of 
these  religions  should  refer  rather  to  what  they  did  not, 
than  to  what  they  did,  contain.  Besides,  for  many  reasons, 
it  can  be  no  easy  task  for  European  heads  to  enter  fully 
into  the  sense  of  these  faiths.  In  the  first  place,  they 
are  brought  up  in  Optimism,  whereas  in  Asia,  existence 
itself  is  looked  upon  as  an  evil  and  the  world  as  a  scene  of 

'  This  is  equivalent  to  imputing  to  the  Chinese  tho  thought,  that 
all  princes  on  earth  are  tributary  to  their  Emperor.  [Add.  to  3rd 
ed.] 
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This  idea  is  quite  foreign  to  Buddhism  and  there  is  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  it  anywhere  in  Buddhistic  books/' — We 
find  the  learned  sinologist  Morrison  too  *  not  less  desirous 
to  discover  traces  of  a  God  in  the  Chinese  dogmas  and 
ready  to  put  the  most  favoura})le  construction  upon  every- 
thing which  seems  to  poiut  in  that  direction ;  yet  he  is 
finally  ol)Iigcd  to  own  that  nothing  of  the  kind  can  Ix) 
clearly  discovered.  WIkto  he  explains  the  words  Thuvtj  and 
Ttthifj,  Lv.,  repoHo  and  niovem<'nt,  as  that  on  wliitrh  Chin«'H«} 
cosmogony  is  based,  he  renews  this  incpiiry  and  coneiudes 
it  with  the  words:  **  It  is  perhaps  impoHHil)le  to  acquit 
this  system  of  the  accusation  of  Atheism." — And  even 
recently  Upham  *  says:  '*  Buddhism  presents  to  us  a  world 
without  a  moral  ruler,  guide  or  creator.*'  The  German 
sinologist  Neumann  too,  says  in  his  treatise '  mentioned 
further  on :  **  In  China,  where  neither  Mahometiins  nor 
Christians  found  a  Chinese  word  to  express  the  theolo|^ieal 

conception    of   the   Deity The    words   God,    soul, 

spirit,  as  in<lepend<.'nt  of  Matter  and  ruling  it  arbitrarily, 
are  utterly  unknown  in  the  Chinese  languag<'.  .  .  .  This 
range  of  ideas  has  become  so  completely  one  with  the  lan^ 
guage  itself,  that  the  first  verse  of  the  book  of  Genesis 
cannot  without  considerable  circumlocution  l)e  translated 
into  genuine  Chinese." — It  was  this  very  thing  that  led  Sir 
George  Staunton  to  publish  a  book  in  1848  entitled :  "  An 
Inquiry  into  the  proper  mode  of  rendering  the  word  God 
in  translating  the  Sacred  Scriptures  into  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage.*' * 

^  MorriKOti,  **ChifieHe  Pictinrmry/'  Mot^uo,  ISIO,  ami  following y cam, 
vol.  i.  p.  *il7. 

*  Uplium,   *'  IfiMtory  and   Doctrino  of  Buddhbm,"  London,   lS*i9» 
p.  102. 

*  Neumann, "  Die  Natur-und  U«ligionf-rhilo(K>pbioderChtno8cn,  oocb 
den  Wcrkon  do*  Tchu-hi,*' pp.  10,  11. 

*  The  following  account  given  by  an  American  lea-captain,  wbo  had 
come  to  Japan,  it  very  amuMing  from  the  naiveU  with  which  he  aatumet 
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My  intention  in  giving  the  above  quotations  and  expla- 
nations, is  merely  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  extremely  re- 
markable passage,  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  present 
chapter  to  communicate,  and  to  render  that  passage  more 
intelligible  to  the  reader  by  first  making  hiia  realize  the 
standpoint  from  which  these  investigations  were  made,  and 
thus  throwing  light  upon  the  relation  between  them  and 
their  subject.  For  Europeans,  when  investigating  this 
matter  in  China  in  the  way  and  in  the  spirit  described, 
always  inquiring  for  the  supreme  i>rinciple  of  all  things, 
the  power  that  rules  the  world,  <fec.  &c.,  had  often  been  re- 
ferred to  that  which  is  designated  by  the  word  Tien  (Engl, 
rhcen).  Now,  the  more  usual  meaning  of  this  word  is 
*'  Heaven,"  as  Morrison  also  says  in  his  dictionary  ;  still  it 
is  a  well-known  thing  that  Tien  is  used  in  a  figurative 
sense  also,  and  then  has  a  metaphysical  signification.  In 
the  **  Lettres  Edifiantes  "  ^  we  find  tlie  following  explana- 
tion: "  llimj'ticn  is  the  material,  visible  heaven ;  ChinMcn 
the  spiritual  and  invisible  heaven.  Sonnerat  too,'^  in  his 
travels  in  East-India  and  China,  says :  **  When  the  Jesuits 
disputed  with  the  rest  of  the  uiisHionarieH  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  Tien,  whether  it  was  Heaven  or  God,  the 

• 
that  mankind  consists  exclusively  of  Jews.  For  the  *'  Times "  of  the 
ISth  October,  1S54,  relates  that  un  American  ship,  under  command  of 
Captain  Burr,  had  arrived  in  Jeddo  Bay,  and  gives  his  account  of  tho 
favourable  reception  he  met  with  there,  at  the  cn<l  of  which  we  find  : 
**  lid  likewise  asBcrts  the  Japanese  to  be  a  nation  of  Athoists,  denying 
the  existence  of  a  God  and  selecting  as  an  object  of  worship  either  the 
spiritual  Emperor  at  Meuco,  or  any  other  Japanese.  He  was  told  by 
the  interpreters  that  formerly  their  religion  was  similar  to  that  of 
China,  but  that  the  belief  in  a  supreme  Being  has  latterly  been  entirely 
discarded-  -(this  Ib  a  mistake) — and  he  professed  to  be  much  shocked  at 
Peejunosk  e  (a  slightly  Americanised  Japanese),  declaring  his  belief  in 
the  I>iMty.    [Add.  to  .')rd  ed.] 

1  i':dition  de,  IbVJ,  vol.  xh  p.  401. 

'  lk)ok  iv.  ch.  I 
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Chinese  looked  upon  these  foreigners  as  restless  folk  and 
drove  them  away  to  Macao."  It  was  at  any  rate  through 
this  word  that  Europeans  could  first  hope  to  find  the  track 
of  that  Analogy  of  Chinese  Metaphysic  with  their  own 
faith,  which  had  been  so  persistently  sought  for ;  and  it  was 
doubtless  owing  to  investigations  of  this  kind  that  the 
results  we  find  communicated  in  an  Essay  entitled  **  Chinese 
Theory  of  the  Creation  "  were  attained.*  As  to  Choo-foo- 
tze,  called  also  Choo-hi,  who  is  mentioned  in  it,  I  observe 
that  he  lived  in  the  twelfth  century  according  to  our 
chronology,  and  that  he  is  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the 
Chinese  men  of  learning;  because  he  has  collected  to- 
gether all  the  wisdom  of  his  predecessors  and  reduced 
it  to  a  system.  His  work  is  in  our  days  the  basis  of 
all  Chinese  instruction,  and  his  authority  of  the  greatest 
weight.  In  the  passage  I  allude  to,  we  find  :  **  The  word 
Teen  would  seem  to  denote  *  the  highest  among  the  great  * 
or  *  above  all  what  is  great  on  earth :  *  but  in  practice  its 
vagueness  of  signification  is  beyond  all  comparison  greater, 
than  that  of  the  term  Heaven  in  European  languages.  .  .  . 
Choo-foo-t/o  tells  us  that  *  to  affirm,  that  heaven  has  a  man 
(i.e.  a  sapient  being)  there  to  judge  and  detennine  crimes, 
should  not  by  any  means  be  said ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
must  it  be  affirmed,  that  there  is  nothing  at  all  to  exercise 
a  supreme  control  over  these  things.* 

**  The  same  author  being  asked  about  the  heart  of  heaven^ 
whether  it  was  intelligent  or  not,  answered :  it  must  not  be 
said  that  the  mind  of  nature  is  unintelligent,  but  it  does 
not  resemble  the  cogitations  of  man.  .  .  . 

'*  According  to  one  of  their  authorities,  Teen  is  calVd 
ruler  or  sovereign  (Choo),  from  the  idea  of  the  supreme 
control,  and  another  expresses  himself  thus :  *  Had  heaven 
(Teen)  no  designing  mind,  then  it  must  happen,  that  the 

'  To  bo  found  in  the  *'  Asiatic  Journal,'' vol.  xxii.  anno  1826,  pp.  41 
and  42. 
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COW  might  bring  forth  a  horse,  and  on  the  peach-tree  be 
produc(^l  the  blossom  of  the  pear/  On  the  other  band  it 
is  said,  that  ihe  mind  of  Heaven  U  deducible  from  what  U 
the  Will  of  mankind  t " 

The  agreement  between  this  last  sentence  and  my  doc- 
trine is  so  striking  and  so  astonishing,  that  if  this  passage 
had  not  been  printed  full  eight  years  after  my  own  work 
had  appc'ared,  I  should  no  doubt  have  been  accused  of 
having  taken  my  fundamental  thought  from  it.  For  there 
are  three  wc^ll-known  mo^leH  of  repcOling  the  aiia(;k  of  new 
thoughlNs  llrHily,  by  ignoring  Uiem,  H<M;ondly  by  denying 
them,  and  liisily  by  aMMi»rtiug  tbat  ihay  are  not  new,  but 
were  known  long  before.  But  the  fa<;t  that  my  funda- 
mental thought  was  formed  quite  independently  of  this 
Chinese  authority,  is  firmly  established  by  the  reasons  I 
have  given ;  for  I  m%  hope  to  1>e  beli<»ved  when  I  afUrm, 
that  I  am  unacquainted  with  the  Chinese  language  and 
consequently  unable  to  derive  thoughts  for  my  own  use 
from  original  Chinese  sources  unknown  to  others.  On 
further  investigation  I  have  elicited  the  fact,  that  the 
passage  I  have  quoted,  was  most  i)robably,  nay  almost 
certainly,  taken  from  Morrison's  "ChineHO  Dicjiionary,** 
where  it  may  l>e  found  under  the  sign  V'mi ;  only  1  have 
no  opportunity  of  verifying  it.' — In  an  arti<;Ie  by  Neumann  '■* 

*  A  noto  of  8(;hop«}nliuiu»r*»  referring  to  this  Hayii — "  Acconling 
to  letters  from  Vom*'  (a  frieud  of  S.'h),  *' dated  2(>th  February  and 
8th  June,  1857,  the  pu»suges  I  have  here  quoted  are  to  be  found  in 
Morrison's  Chinese  Dictionary,  Macao,  1815,  vol,  i.  p.  576,  under  5^ 
Teen,  although  in  a  slightly  different  order,  in  nearly  the  same  words. 
The  important  passage  at  the  end  alone  differs  and  is  as  follows: 
'  Heaven  makes  the  mind  of  mankind  its  mind :  in  most  ancient  dis- 
cussions respecting  Heaven,  its  mind,  or  will,  was  divined  (it  stands 
thus,  and  not  derived)  from  what  was  the  will  of  mankind.' — Neumann 
translated  this  paiisage  for  Doss,  independently  of  Morrison's  rendering, 
ftnd  the  end  was  :  *  Through  the  heart  of  the  people  Heaven  is  usually 
rovealo*!.' "    [Editor't  Not^.] 

^  Neumann,  **Die  Nutur-und  Kellgions-Fhiloiiophie  der  Chlnesen, 
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there  are  some  passages  which  have  evidently  a  common 
source  with  those  here  quoted  from  the  "  Asiatic  Journal." 
But  they  are  written  with  the  vagueness  of  expression  which 
is  so  frequent  in  Germany,  and  excludes  clear  comprehen* 
sion.  Besides,  this  translator  of  Choo-hi  evidently  did  not 
himself  quite  understand  the  original ;  though  by  this  no 
blame  need  be  implied,  when  we  consider  the  enormous  diflfi- 
culty  of  the  Chinese  language  for  Euroi>eans,  and  the 
insuflicicney  of  the  means  for  studying  it.  Meanwhile 
it  does  not  give  us  the  enlightenment  desired.  Wo  must 
therefore  couhoIo  ourMclvcH  with  the  hope,  that  as  a 
freer  interconrMe  with  China  has  now  been  established, 
some  EngliBhinan  may  one  day  give  us  more  minute  and 
thorough  information  concerning  the  above-mentioned 
dogma,  of  which  we  have  hitherto  received  such  deplorably 
im]>erfect  accounts. 

nach  dem  Werke  des  Tschu  -hi/'  an  article  in  Illgen's  **  Periodical 
for  Historical  Theology,"  vol.  vii.  1837,  from  pp.  60  to  63. 
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FOR  reasons  I  have  stated  in  the  beginning,  confirma- 
mations  of  the  rest  of  my  doctrine  are  excluded  from 
mj  present  task.  Still,  in  concluding,  I  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  make  a  general  reference  to  Ethics. 

Prom  time  immemorial,  all  nations  have  acknowledged 
that  the  world  has  a  moral,  as  well  as  a  physical,  import. 
Everywhere  nevertheless  the  matter  was  only  brought  to 
an  indistinct  consciousness,  which,  in  seeking  for  its  ade- 
quate expression,  has  clothed  itself  in  various  images  and 
myths.  These  are  the  different  Religions.  Philosophers, 
on  their  side,  have  at  all  times  endeavoured  to  attain  clear 
comprehension  of  the  thing  and,  notwithstanding  their 
differences  in  other  respects,  all,  excepting  the  strictly 
materialistic,  philosophical  systems,  agree  in  this  one  point : 
that  what  is  most  important,  nay,  alone  essential,  in  our 
whole  existence,  that  on  which  everything  depends,  the  real 
meaning,  pivot  or  point  {sit  venia  verho)  of  't,  lies  in  the 
morality  of  human  actions.  But  as  to  the  sense  of  this,  as  to 
the  ways  and  means,  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  thing,  they 
all  again  quite  disagree,  and  find  themselves  before  an  abyss 
of  obscurity.  Thus  it  follows,  that  it  is  easy  to  preach, 
but  diflficult  to  found,  morality.  It  is  just  because  that 
point  is  determined  by  our  conscience,  that  it  becomes  the 
touchstone  of  all  systems ;  since  we  demand,  and  rightly 
demand,  that  Metaphysic  should  give  support  to  Ethics  : 
and  now  arises  the  difficult  problem  to  show  that,  con- 
trary to  all   experience,  the    physical    order  of    things 
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depends  upon  a  moral  one,  and  to  find  out  a  connection 
between  the  force  which,  by  acting  according  to  etornal 
laws  of  Nature,  gives  the  world  stability,  and  the  morality 
which  has  its  seat  in  the  human  breast.  This  is  therefore 
the  rock  on  which  the  best  thinkers  have  foundered. 
Si>inoza  occasionally  tacks  a  moral  theory  on  to  his  Pan- 
theistic Fatalism  by  means  of  sophisms,  but  more  often 
leaves  morality  terribly  in  the  hircli.  Kant,  when, theo- 
retical Reason  is  exhausted,  sends  his  Categorical  Im- 
l>erative,  laboriously  worked  out  of  mere  concej)tions,*  on 
the  stage,  as  deus  ex  machinal  with  an  absolute  ought.  But 
the  mistake  he  made  by  it  only  became  quite  clear  when 
Fichte,  who  always  took  outbidding  for  outdoing,  had  spun 
it  out  with  Christian  Wolfian  prolixity  and  wearisomeness 
to  a  complete  system  of  moral  fatalism  in  his  **  System  of 
Moral  Doctrine,'*  and  subsequently  presented  it  more 
briefly  in  his  last  pamphlet.^  ^  ' 

Now,  from  this  point  of  view,  a  system  which  places  the 
reality  of  all  existence  and  the  root  of  the  whole  of  Nature 
in  the  TFiW,  and  in  this  will  places  the  root  of  the 
world,  must  undeuial)ly  carry  with  it,  to  say  the  least,  a 
strong  prejudice  in  its  favour.  For,  by  a  direct  and 
simple  way,  it  reaches,  nay,  already  holds  in  its  hand 
before  coming  to  Ethics,  what  other  systems  try  to  reach 
by  roundabout,  ever  dubious  by-paths.  Nor  indeed  can 
any  other  road  ever  lead  to  this  but  the  insight,  that  the 
active  and  impulsive  force  in  Nature  which  presents  this 
perceptible  world  to  our  intellect,  is  identical  with  the 
will  within  us.  The  only  Metaphysic  which  really  and 
immediately  supports  Ethics,  is  that  one  which  is  itself 
primarily  ethical  and  constituted  out  of  the  material  of 
Ethics.     Therefore  I  had  a  far  greater  right  to  call  my 

^  See  my  prize-essay  "  On  the  Fundament  of  Morality,"  §  6. 
'^  **Die  Wissenschut'tslebre  in  allgemcinen  Umrisse"  (The  Doctrine 
of  Science  in  a  general  outline),  18,  10. 
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Metaphjsic  **  Ethics/'  than  Spinoza,  with  whom  the  word 
sounds  ahnost  like  irony,  and  whose  "  Ethics  "  might  be 
said  to  bear  the  name  like  lucua  a  non  lucendo ;  since  it  is 
only  by  means  of  sophistry  that  he  has  been  able  to  tack  his 
morality  on  to  a  system,  from  which  it  would  never  logi- 
cally proceed.  In  general,  moreover,  he  disavows  it  down- 
right with  revolting  assurance.*  On  the  whole,  I  can 
confidently  assert,  that  there  has  never  yet  been  a  philo- 
sophical system  so  entirely  cut  out  of  one  piece,  so  com- 
pletely  without  any  joins  or  patches,  as  mine.  As  I  have 
said  in  my  preface,  it  is  the  unfolding  of  a  single  thought, 
by  which  the  ancient  uTrXovc  o  /ivGoc  r^c  dXrjdeiac  t^v  *  is  again 
confirmed.  Then  we  must  still  take  into  consideration  here, 
that  freedom  and  responsibility — those  pillars  on  which  all 
morality  rests — can  certainly  be  asserted  in  words  without 
the  assumption  of  the  aseity  ^  of  the  will ;  but  that  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  think  them  without  it.  Whoever 
wishes  to  dispute  this,  must  first  invalidate  the  axiom, 
stated  long  ago  by  the  Schoolmen :  operari  eequitur  esse 
(ue.  the  acts  of  each  being  follow  from  the  nature  of  that 
being),  or  we  must  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  the  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  it:  7mde  esse,  inde  operari.  Respon- 
sibility has  for  its  condition  freedom  ;  but  freedom  has  for 
its  condition  primariness.  For  I  mil  according  to  what  I 
am ;  therefore  I  must  he  according  to  what  I  will.  Aseity 
of  the  will  is  therefore  the  first  condition  of  any  Ethics 
based  on  serious  thought,  and  Spinoza  is  right  when  he  says : 
Ea  res  libera  dicetur,  quee  ex  sola  sme  naturce  necessitate  exis- 
tit,  et  a  se  sola  ad  agendum  determinatur*  Dependence, 
as  to  existence  and  nature,  united  with  freedom  as  to  action, 
is  a  contradiction.  Were  Prometheus  to  call  the  creatures 
of  his  making  to  account  for  their  actions,  they  would  be 

*  For  instance,  **  Eth."  iv.  prop.  37,  Scbol.  2. 

*  The  language  of  truth  is  simple.    [Tr.'s  add.] 

*  Self-existence  5  self-dependence.         ♦  •*  Etb."  i.  def.  7.     [Tr.] 
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quite  justified  in  answering :  **  We  could  only  act  according 
to  our  being :  for  actions  arise  from  nature.  If  our  actions 
were  bad,  the  fault  lay  in  our  nature :  this  is  thine  own 
work ;  punish  thyself."  ^  And  it  is  just  the  same  with 
the  imperishableness  of  our  true  being  in  death ;  for  this 
cannot  be  seriously  thought  without  the  aseity  of  that 
being,  and  can  even  hardly  be  conceived  without  a  funda- 
mental separation  of  the  will  from  the  intellect.  This  last 
point  is  peculiar  to  my  philosophy;  but  Aristotle  had 
already  proved  the  first  thoroughly,  by  showing  at  length 
how  that  alone  can  be  imperishable  which  has  not  arisen, 
and  that  the  two  conceptions  condition  each  other :  *  Tavra 
AWijXoiQ  aKoXovdetf  Knl  ro  Te  dyiyrjror  SaftQaprov,  Koi  ro 
capQapTOV  ayivf)TOv,  ,  »  ,  to  yap  ycv^roi'  ical  ro  (jtOapToy 
aKoXovOovfTiy  aWZ/Xoec* — tl  yevrjrov  n,  <t^Oaprdy  avayKtj^  (hcpc 
mutuo  86  sequuntur,  atque  ingenerahile  est  incorrupt ihile,  et 
incomtjptihile  inijenerahile,  .  .  .  gencrahile  enhn  et  comiptibile 
mutuo  86  sequuntur, — si  generahile  est^  et  comqdihile* esse 
necesse  est).  All  those  among  the  ancient  philosophers  who 
taught  an  immortality  of  the  soul,  understood  it  in  this 
way ;  nor  did  it  enter  into  the  head  of  any  of  them  to  assign 
infinite  permanence  to  a  being  having  arisen  in  any  way. 
We  have  evidence  of  the  embarrassment  to  which  the  con- 
trary assumption  leads,  in  the  ecclesiastical  controversy 
between  the  advocates  of  Pre-existence,  Creation  and  Tra- 
duction. 

The  Optimism  moreover  of  all  philosophical  systems  is 
a  point  closely  allied  to  Ethics  which  must  never  fail  in 
any  of  them,  as  in  duty  bound :  for  the  world  likes  to  hear 
that  it  is  commendable  and  excellent,  and  philosophers  like 

*  Compare  "  Parerga,"  i.  p.  115,  et  seqq.  (p.  133  of  2nd  ed.). 

a  Aristot.  «  De  Calo,**  i.  12. 

9  « These  two  go  together,  the  uncreated  is  imperishable,  and  the 
imperishable  is  uncreated.  .  .  .  For  the  created  and  the  perishable  go 
together.  .  .  •  If  a  thing  is  created  it  is  necessarily  perishable.**    [Tr.] 
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to  please  the  world.  With  me  it  is  different :  I  have  seen 
\  what  pleases  the  world,  and  therefore  shall  not  swerve  a 
I  step  from  the  path  of  truth  in  order  to  please  it.  Thus 
in  this  point  also  my  system  varies  from  all  the  others 
and  stands  by  itself.  But  when  all  the  others  have  com- 
pleted their  demonstrations  to  the  song  of  the  best  of 
worlds,  quite  at  the  last,  at  the  background  of  the  system,  ^^ 
like  a  tardy  avenger  of  the  monster,  like  a  spirit  from 
the  tomb,  like  the  statue  in  Don  Juan,  there  comes  the 
question  as  to  the  origin  of  evil,  of  the  monstrous,  name- 
less evil,  of  the  awful,  heartrending  misery  in  the  world  : — 
and  here  they  are  s|ieechless,  or  can  only  find  words,  empty, 
^onerous  words,  with  which  to  settle  this  heavy  reckoning. 
^*  On  the  other  hand,  a  system,  in  whose  basis  already  the-  - 
ii-  existence  of  evil  is  interwoven  with  the  existence  of  the 
world,  need^  not  fear  that  apparition  any  more  than  a 
vaccinated  child  need  fear  the  smallpox.  Now  this  is 
the  case  when  freedom  is  placed  in  the  esse  instead  of  in 
the  operari  and  sin,  evil  and  the  world  then  proceed  from 
that  esse. — Moreover  it  is  fair  to  let  me,  as  a  serious 
man,  only  speak  of  things  which  I  really  know  and  only 
make  use  of  words  to  which  I  attach  a  quite  definite 
meaning ;  since  this  alone  can  be  communicated  with  se- 
ciirity  to  others,  and  Vauvenargucs  is  quite  right  in 
saying :  **  la  clarte  est  la  bonne  foi  des  philosojyhes,**  There- 
fore if  I  use  the  words  *  Will,  Will  to  live,'  this  is  no 
mere  ens  rationis,  no  hypostasis  set  up  by  me,  nor  is  it  a 
term  of  vague,  uncertain  meaning ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
refer  him,  who  asks  what  it  is,  to  his  own  inner  self, 
;  where  he  will  find  it  entire,  nay,  in  colossal  dimensions,  as 
,'  a  true  ens  realissimtan.  I  have  accordingly  not  explained 
the  world  out  of  the  unknown,  but  rather  out  of  that 
which  is  better  known  than  anything,  and  known  to  us 
moreover  in  quite  a  different  way  from  all  the  rest.  As 
to  the  paradoxical  character  finally,  with  which  the  ascetic 
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results  of  my  Ethics  have  been  reproached,  these  results 
had  given  umbrage  even  to  Jean  Paul,  otherwise  so 
favourably  disposed  towards  me,  and  had  induced  Herr 
Eutze  also  (not  knowing  that  the  only  course  to  be 
adopted  against  me  was  silence)  to  write  a  book  against 
me  in  1820,  with  the  best  intentions.  They  have  since 
become  the  standing  rock  of  offence  in  my  philosophy; 
but  I  beg  my  readers  to  take  into  consideration,  that  it  is 
only  in  this  north-western  portion  of  the  ancient  con- 
tinent, and  even  here  only  in  Protestant  countries,  that  the 
term  paradoxical  can  be  applied  to  such  things ;  whereas 
throughout  the  whole  of  vast  Asia — everywhere  indeed, 
where  the  detestable  doctrine  of  Islam  has  not  prevailed 
over  the  ancient  and  profound  lleligions  of  mankind  by  dint 
of  fire  and  sword — they  would  rather  have  to  fear  the  re- 
I)roach  of  being  commonplace.  I  console  myself  therefore 
with  the  thought  that,  when  referred  to  the  Upanishads 
of  the  Sacred  Vedas,  my  Ethics  arc  quite  orthodox,^  and 
that  even  with  primitive,  genuine  Christianity  they  stand 
in  no  contradiction.  As  to  all  other  accusations  of  heresy, 
I  am  well  armoured  and  my  breast  is  fortified  with  triple 
steel. 

^  I  refer  those  who  may  wish  to  be  brieHy,  yet  thoroughly,  informed 
on  this  point,  to  the  late  Pasteur  Bochinger's  work  :  "La  vie  contem- 
plative, asct'tique  et  monastique  chez  lez  peuples  Boutldhistes,"  Stras- 
bourg, 1831.   , 
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THE  imdoubtedlj  striking  confirmations  recorded  in 
this  treatise,  which  have  been  contributed  to  my 
doctrine  by  the  Empirical  Sciences  since  its  first  appearance, 
but  independently  of  it,  will  unquestionably  have  been 
followed  by  many  more:  for  how  small  is  the  portion 
which  the  individual  can  find  time,  opportunity  and 
patience  to  become  acquainted  with,  of  the  branch  of  litera- 
ture dedicated  to  Natural  Science  wliich  is  so  actively  culti- 
vated  in  all  languages !  Even  what  I  have  here  mentioned 
however,  inspires  me  with  confidence  that  the  time  for  my 
pliilosophy  is  ripening ;  and  it  is  with  heartfelt  joy  that  I 
see  the  Empirical  Sciences  gradually  come  forward  in  the 
course  of  time,  as  witnesses  above  susj^icion,  to  testify  to 
the  truth  of  a  doctrine,  concerning  which  a  politic,  inviolable 
silence  has  been  maintained  for  seventeen  years  by  our 
"philosophers  by  profession"  (some  of  them  give  them- 
selves this  characteristic  name,  nay  even  that  of  "  philoso- 
phers by  trade  ") ;  so  that  it  had  been  left  to  Jean  Paul,  who 
was  Ignorant  of  their  tactics,  to  draw  attention  to  it.  For 
it  may  have  appeared  to  them  a  delicate  matter  to  praise 
it,  and,  on  due  consideration,  they  may  have  thought  it  not 
altogether  safe  £o  blame  it  either,  and  may  have  judged  it 
unnecessary  besides  to  show  the  public,  as  belonging  neither 
to  the  profession  nor  to  the  trade,  that  it  is  quite  possible 
to  philosoi)hize  very  seriously  without  being  either  unin- 
telligible  or  wearisome.  "Why  compromise  themselves  there- 
fore with  it,  since  no  one  betrays  himself  by  silence  and 
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the  favourite  secretive  method  was  ready  at  hand,  the  ap- 
proved specific  against  merit ;  this  much  was  besides  soon 
agreed  upon:  that,  considering  the  circumstances  of  the 
times,  my  philosophy  did  not  possess  the  right  qualifica- 
tions  for  being  taught  professionally.  Now  the  true,  ulti- 
mate  aim  of  all  philosophy,  with  them,  is  to  be  taught 
professionally, — so  much  and  so  truly  is  it  so,  tliat  were 
Truth  to  come  down  stark  naked  from  lofty  Olympus,  but 
were  what  she  brought  with  her  not  found  to  correspond 
to  the  requirements  called  for  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
times,  or  to  the  purposes  of  their  mighty  superiors,  these 
gentlemen  "  of  the  profession  and  trade  *'  would  verily 
waste  no  time  \nth  the  indecent  nymph,  but  would  hasten 
to  bow  her  out  again  to  her  Olympus,  then  place  three 
fingers  on  their  lij^s  and  return  quietly  to  their  comixjndia. 
For  assuredly  he  who  makes  love  to  this  nude  beauty,  to 
this  fascinating  syren,  to  this  portionless  bride,  will  have 
to  forego  the  good  fortune  of  becoming  a  Government  and 
University  professor.  He  may  even  congratulate  himself 
if  he  becomes  a  garret-philosopher.  On  the  other  hand, 
liis  audience  will  consist,  not  of  hungry  undergraduates 
anxious  to  turn  their  learning  to  account,  but  rather  of 
those  rare,  select  thinkers,  thinly  sprinkled  among  the 
countless  multitude,  who  arise  from  time  to  time,  almost  as 
a  freak  of  Nature.  And  a  grateful  2)osterity  is  beckoning 
from  afar.  But  they  can  have  no  idea  of  the  beauty  and 
loveliness  of  Truth,  of  the  delight  there  is  in  pursuing  her 
track,  of  the  rapture  in  possessing  her,  who  can  imagine 
that  anyone  who  has  once  looked  her  in  the  face  can  ever 
desert,  deny,  or  distort  her  for  the  sake  of  the  venal 
approval,  of  the  ofl&ces,  of  the  money  or  the  titles  of  such 
people.  Better  to  grind  si)ectacle-glasses  like  Spinoza  or 
draw  water  like  Cleanthes.  Henceforth  they  may  take 
whatever  course  they  like :  Truth  will  not  change  her  nature 
to  accommodate  **  the  trade."    Serious  philosophy  has  now 
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really  outgrown  Universities,  where  Science  stands  under 
State-guardianship.  It  may  however  some  day  perhaps  come 
to  be  counted  among  the  occult  sciences;  while  the  spurious 
kind,  that  ancilla  theologice  in  Universities,  that  inferior 
counterfeit  of  Scholasticism,  for  which  the  highest  criterion 
of  philosophical  truth  lies  in  the  country  catechism,  will 
make  our  JA'cXurnAuilU  douhly  re-echo. — **  Yuii,  that  way ; 
we,  this  way/* — * 

*  Shakespcaro,  "  Love'n  Laboiir*s  Lost.'* 


CNIiWICK  rilMt  t'-C  WlflTTINOHAM  AHI>  CO.,  TUOKt  COVJ(T| 
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Vol.  I  v.— Novels  and  Tales ;  containing 
Elective  AfTmities,  Sorrows  of  Werthcr, 
The  German  Emigrants,  The  Good  Wo- 
men, and  a  Nouvelctte. 

Vol.  V. — Wilhelm  Meister's  Apprentice- 
ship. 

Vol.  VI.— Conversations  with  Eclcerman 
and  Sorct. 

Vol.  VII.— Poems  and  Ballads  in  the  ori- 
ginal Metres,  including  Hermann  and 
Uoroihtra. 

Vol.  VIII. -O/ltz  von  IJerlichingrn,  Tor- 
qu.'ito  T;i>so,  Kgnioiit,  Iphi^;ciiia,  Clavigo, 
Wayward  Ix)vcr,  and  Fellow  Culprits, 

Vol.  IX. —  Wilhelm  Meister's  Travels. 
Complete  Edition. 

Vol.  X.  —  Tour  in  Italy.  Two  Parts. 
And  Second  Residence  in  Rome. 

Vol.  XI. — M isccllaneous Travels, Letters 
from  Swit/erlanil,  (Janipaijjn  in  France, 
Si»*f;e  t)f  Mail)/,  aiid  Rhine  'I'our, 

Vol.  XII. — IC.'irly  .'iiid  Miscellaneous 
Letters,  including  I^etters  to  his  Mother, 
with  Hi(»craphy  and  Notes. 

Vol.  XIII. — Correspondence  with  Zcltcr. 

—  Corroipondonce  with  Schiller. 

a  vols. — .SVtf  Si/ii//er, 

QOLnSMITII'S  Workii.    5  vols.    M.V, 
Vol.1.     I,ifc,Vlcar  of  Wakefield,  EnHftys, 
dimI  Liiirr^. 
Vol.  1 1.— PuouiN,  Playn,  lloo,  Cock  I«An« 

'vol.*III.-.The  Citi/en  of  the  World, 
Polite  Learning  in  Europe. 

Vol.  IV.— IJiographies,  Criticisms,  Later 
Essays. 

Vol.  v.  — Prefaces,  Natural  History, 
Letters,  Goody  Two-Shoes,  Index. 

GREENE,  MAHLOW.  and  BEN 

J  ON  SON  (Poems  oQ.  With  Notes  ;uid 
^Iemoirs  by  R.  IJcIl.    N.  S, 

GREGORT'S    (t>r.)    The   Evidoncos, 

Doctrines,  and  Duties  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion. 

ORIIVIM'S  Household  Talot.  With  the 
Original  Notes.  Tr.ans.  by  Mrs.  A.  Hunt. 
Introduction  by  Andrew  Lang,  M.A.  a 
vols.    N,S, 


GUIZOTB  Hiftory  of  ReiireseiitatiTO 

Government  in  Europe.  Trans,  by  A.  R. 
Scoble. 

—  English  Revolation  of  1640.  From 
the  Acicssion  of  Charles  I.  to  his  Death. 
Trans,  by  W.  Ha/litt.    Portrait. 

—  History  Of  Civilisation.  From  the 
Roman  lOmpire  to  the  French  Revolution. 
Trans,  by  W.  Ha/litt.    Portr.iits.    3  vols. 

HALL'S  (Rov.  Robert)  "Works  and 

Remains.  Memoir  by  Dr.  Gregory  and 
Essay  bv  J.  Foster.    Portrait. 

HAUFF'S  Tales.  The  Caravan— The 
Sheikh  of  Alexandria  —  The  Inn  in  the 
Spessart.  Translated  by  Prof.  S.  Mendel. 
N.S. 

HAWTHORNE'S  Tales.   3  vols.   iV.  S. 
Vol.  L— Twice-told  Tales,  and  the  Snow 
Im.iKe. 

Vol.  II.— .Scarlet  Letter,  and  the  House 

with  Seven  Gables. 

Vol.  III.— Tr.insformation,  and  Blithe- 
dale  Romance. 

HAZLITT'S  (W.)  Works.  7  vols.  AT..?, 
Tablc-Talk. 

The  Litoratnre  of  the  Age  of 

Eli/abcih  and  Characters  of  Shakespeare's 
Plays.     .V.  .V. 

EnRlish  Poets  and  English  Comic 

Writers.     .V.  .V. 

—  The  Plain  Speaker.  Opinions  on 
Hooks,  Men,  and  Things.    N,  S, 

—  Round  Table.  Conversations  of 
Jnnit'H  Noitluute,  R.A.  ;  Characteristics. 
A^.  .V. 

—  Sketches  and  Essaysy  and  Winter. 

iilow.     A't  .V, 

—  Spirit  of  the  Aro|  or,  Contem* 
nor.try  Portraits.  To  which  are  atlded 
i''rce  ThoMuhts  on  Public  Aflairs,  and  a 
Letter  to  William  (iifford.  New  Edition 
by  W.  Carew  llazlitt.    N.  S. 

HEINE'S  Poems.  Translated  in  the 
oriKinal  Meln-s,  with  Life  by  E.  A.  How- 
ring,  C.  11.    iV.  .y. 

Travel-Pictures.    The  Tour  in  the 

Har/,  Nordcriicv,  and  Hook  of  Ideas,  to* 
uether  with  the  Romantic  .School.  Trans, 
by  F.  Slorr.  With  Maps  and  Api>cndice.s. 
N,S\  _^     ....^ 

HOFFMANN'S  Works.  The  Sernpion 
Hrcthrcn.  Vol.  1.  Trans,  by  l.t.*Col. 
Ewing.    A^.  S,  {Voi,  //.  in  tht  prau 
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HUGO'S  (Victor)  Dramatlo  Work*: 

Ilcrnani-RuylJIxs-ThcKing'sDivcrsion. 
Jranslated  by  Mrs.  Newton  Crosland  and 
r .  L.  Slous.    N,  S\ 

Ihis  volume  contains  contributions  from 
K  S.  Mahoney,  G.  W.  M.  Reynolds, 
Andrew  Lang,  Edwin  Arnold,  Mrs.  Newton 
Crosbnd,  Miss  Fanny  Kembic,  Bishop 
Alexander,  Prof.  Dowden,  &c. 

HUNGAKT:  Its  History  and  Revo- 

lution,  with  Memoir  of  Kossuth.    Portrait. 

HUTCHINSON  (Colonel).  Memoirs 
of.  iJy  his  Widow,  with  her  Autobio- 
graph>;,  and  the  Siege  of  Lathom  House. 
Portrait.    A^  S. 

'^VING»S    (Washington)   Complete 

Works.    15  vols.    JV,S, 

-—  Life  and  Letters.  By  his  Nephew, 
Pierre  E.  Irving.  With  Index  and  a 
Portrait.    2  vols.    2^,  S, 

JAMES  S  (Q.  P.  R,)  Life  of  Richard 

Corur  de  Lion.  Portraits  of  Richard  and 
I'hilip  Augustus.    2  vols. 

Louis  XIV.    Portraits.    2  vols. 

JAMESON  (Mrs.)  Shakespeare's 
Heroines.  Characteristics  of  Women.  By 
Mrs.  Jameson.    /^.S.  ' 

JEAN  FAXns.^See  J^ichUr. 

JONSON  (Ben).  Poems  ot.-^eeGreiHt, 

JUNIUS'S  Letters.  With  Woodfall's 
Notes.  An  Essay  on  the  Authorship.  Fac- 
similes of  Handwriting.    2  vols.    A^.  S» 

I-A  FONTAmE'S  Fables.    In  English 

vf'''**^'  x^r"*^  J^^^Y  °"  ^^«  Fabulists.  By 
Lluur  Wright.    M  S, 

LAMARTINE  S   The   Girondists,  or 

lersonal  Memoirs  of  the  Patriots  of  the 
trench  Revolution.  Trans,  by  H.  T. 
Kyde.  Portraits  of  Robespierre,  Madame 
Roland,  and  Charlotte  Corday.    3  vols 


— :-  The  Restoration  of  Monarchy 
m  France  (a  Seq  '  '  '^  "*  -  "^ 
5  Portraits.    4  vol 


--W  «%«»..^«  »vAuu  %ji  luonarcny 

«  P«i^"f.t  ^*  Seauel  to  The  Girondists). 


—-The  French  Revolution  of  J  848. 

o  Portraits. 

LAMB'S  (Charles)  Elia  and  Eliana. 

complete  Ldiiion.    Portrait.    A^.  S, 
—  Specimens  of  English  Dramatic 

Poets  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth.    Notes. 

with  the  Extracts  from  theCarrick  Plays. 

"T  ^alfourd's  Letters  of  Charles 
Lamb.  New  Edition,  by  W,  Carew 
HaxhtU    s  vols,    AT.  S» 


LANZrs  History  of  Palntin*  in 

Italy,  from  the  Period  of  the  Revival  of 
the  l-me  Arts  to  the  End  of  the  iSlh 
Century.  With  Memoir  of  the  Author. 
Portraits  of  RafTaelie,  Titian,  and  Cor- 
regfiio,  after  the  Artists  themselves.  Trans, 
by  1 .  Roscoe.    3  vols. 

LAPPENBERGS  England  under  the 

Anslo-Saxon  Kinys.  'J  rans.  by  B.Thorpe, 
l-.S.A.    2  vols.    N.S, 

LESSING'S  Dramatic  Works.  Com. 
plele.  IJy  E.  Bell,  M.A.  With  Memoir 
by  H.  Zunmem.    Portrait.    2  vols.  A''.  ^'. 

-—  Laokoon,  Dramatic  Notes,  and 

Rcpre.sen1.1t  ion  of  Death  by  the  Ancients. 
t  rontispiece.    A^.  X 

LOCKE'S  Philosophical  Works,  con. 
taming  Hunuin  Undersiandinp:,  with  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  Maicbranche's  Opinions,  Na- 
\xr^l  j  ''llospphy,  Rciding  and  Study. 
With  Preliminary  Discourse,  Analysis,  and 
Notes,  by  J.  A.  St.  John.   Portrait.  2  vols. 

— ■  Life  and  Letters,  with  Extracts  from 
his  Common-place  Books.    By  Lord  King. 
LOCKHART  (J.  G.)-.y^^  Bums. 
LONSDALE  (Lord).— 5"^^  Carrol, 

LUTHER'S  Table-Talk.  Trans,  by  W. 
Hazhtt.  With  Life  by  A.  Chalmers,  and 
Luther  s  Catechism.  Portrait  after 
Cranach.    A',  JP. 

Autobiography.— .$■«  Mklulet, 

MACHIAVELLIS    History   of  1  o- 

rence.  The  PKiNCE.Savon.irola,  Historical 
Iracts,  and  Memoir.    Portrait.    A^,  .$". 

MARLOWE.    Voema  ot,See  Greene, 
MARTINEAU'S    (Harriot)    History 

ofLnsland  (including  History  of  the  Peace) 
from  1800.1  S46.     5  vols.    A^..y. 

MENZEL*S   History  of  Germany, 

from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Crimean 
War.    3  Portraits.    3  vols. 

MICHELET'S    Autobiography   of 

Luther.  Trans,  by  W.  Hazlitt.  With 
Notes.    N.  S, 

—  The  French   Revolution   to  the 

Fhght  of  the  King  in  1791.    AT,  s, 

MIQNET'S  The  French  Revolution, 

from  1789  to  1814.    Portrait  of  Napoleon. 

»nLTON»S  Prose  Works.  With  Pre. 
face,  Preliminary  Remarks  by  J.  A.  St. 
John,  and  Index.    5  vols. 

MITFORD'S   (Miss)   Our  Village. 

Sketches  of  Rural  Character  and  Scenery. 
2  Engravings.    2  vols.    iV.  S. 
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MOLIERE'8   Dramatlo   Works.    li 

English  Prose,  by  C  H.  Wall.  With  a 
Life  and  a  Portrait.    3  vol*. .  A^.  S, 

•  It  is  not  t<M)  much  to  say  that  we  have 
here  probably  as  good  a  translation  of 
IVIolicrc  as  can  be  given.' — Academy, 

MONTAGU.    Letters  and  Works  of 

Lady  ^Llry  Worilcy  Montagu.  Lord 
WharnclifTes  Third  Edition.  Edited  by 
W.  Moy  Thomas.  NViih  steel  plates,  a 
vols.     5f.  each.    A^.  .S*. 

MONTESQUIEU'S    Spirit  of  Laws. 

Revised  Edition,  with  D'Alembert's  An.ily- 
sis,  Notes,  and  ^lemoir.     2  vols.     N,  S, 

NEANDER  (Di.  A.)    History  of  the 

Christian  Reliqion  and  Church.  Trans,  by 
J.  Torrey.     With  Short  Memoir.    10  vols. 

Life  of  Jesus  Christ,  In  its  His- 

torical  Connexion  and  Development.   N.  S» 

The   Planting  and  Training  of 

the  Christian  Church  by  the  Apostles. 
With  the  Antignosticus,  or  Spirit  of  Ter- 
tuUian.    Trans,  by  J.  E.  Ryland.    2  vols. 

Lectures    on    the    History    of 

Christian  Dogmas.  Trans,  by  J.  E.  Ry- 
land.    2  vols. 

^—  Memorials  of  Christian  Life  in 
the  Early  and  Middle  Ages;  including 
Lic;ht  in  Dark  Places.  Trans,  by  J.  E. 
Ryland. 

OCKLEY  (S.)    History  of  the  Sara- 
cens and  their  Conquests  in  Syria,  Persia, 
and    Egypt.      Comprising    the    Lives    of 
Mohammed    and    his    Successors   to    the 
De.ith  of  Abdalmelik.the  Eleventh  Caliuh. 
]\y  Simon  Ockley,  H.D.,  Prof,  of  Ar.ibic 
in  Univ.  of  Cambridge.    Portrait  of  Mo- 
hammed. 
PERCY'S  Rellques  of  Ancient  Eng- 
lish Poetry,  consisting  of  Hallads,  Songs, 
and  other  Pieces  of  our  earlier  Poets,  with 
some  few  of  later  date.     With   Essay  on 
Ancient  Minstrels,  and  Glossary.    2  vols. 
N.S. 
PHILIP  DE  COMMINES.    Memoirs 
of.    Containing  the  Histories  of  Louis  XL 
and  Charles  V 11 L,  and  Ch.-xrler.  the  Hold, 
Duke  of  Purgundy.     With  the  History  of 
Louis  XL,  by  J.  de  Troyes..    With  a  Life 
and  Notes  by  A.  R.  Scoble.     Portraits. 
2  vols. 
PLUTARCH'S    LIVES.    Newly  Trans- 
lated,    with     Notes     and     Life,    by    A 
Stewart,    ^LA.,    late    Fellow   of  Trinity 
College,  Caudiridge,  and  G.  Long,  M.A. 
4  vols.     A''.  S, 
POETRY  or  AMERICA.    Selections 
from  One    Hundred   Poets,  from    1776  to 
1876.      With    introductory    Review,    and 
Specimens  of  Negro    Melotly,  by  W.  J. 
Lmton.    Portrait  of  W.  Whitm.in.    A^.  S. 


RANKS  (L.)   History  of  the  PopWf 

their  Church  mnd  State,  and  their  Connict* 
with  Protestantism  in  the  16th  and  il}^ 
Centuries.  Trans,  by  E.  Foster.  PortraU* 
of  Julius  11.  (after  Raphael),  innocent  X. 
(jifter  Velasquez),  .nnd  Clement  VI 1.  (alltt 
1  itian).    3  vols.    iV.  .9. 

History  of  Servla.    Tr.in«5.  by  Mrs. 

Kerr.    To  which  is  added.  The  Sl.ive  Pro- 
vinccs  of  Turkey,  by  Cyprien  Robert.  N.  S, 

History  of  the  Latin  and  Teu. 

tonic  N.ntions.  1494-1514.  Tnius.  by 
P.  A.  Ash  worth,  translator  of  Dr.  Gneists 

*  History  of  the  Lnglish  Constitution.'  .V..V. 
REUMONT  ^ Alfred  do).—Sej  Cara/ns. 
REYNOLDS' (Sir  J.)  Literary  Works. 

With  Memoir  and  Remarks  by  H.  W. 
Peechy.     2  vols.    A^  S, 

RICHTER  (Jean   Paul).     Levana, 

a  Treatise  on  Kducation  ;  together  with  the 
Autobiography,  and  a  short  Memoir.   N.S, 

Flower,  Fruit,  and  Thorn  Pieces, 

or  the  Wedded  Life,  Death,  and  Marriage 
of  Siebenkaes.  Translated  by  Alex.  twmg. 

*  The  only  complete  English  translation. 

ROSCOE*S  ( W.)  Life  of  Leo  X.,  with 

Notes,  Historical  Documents,  and  Disser- 
tation on  Lucrelia  Uorgia.  3  Portraits. 
2  vols. 

Lorenzo   de*  Medici,  called  'The 

^L1gnif^cent,•  with  Copyright  Notes, 
Poems,  Letters,  Ikc.  With  Memou  of 
Roscoe  and  Portrait  of  Lorenzo. 

RUSSIA,  History  of,  from  the 
earliest  Period  to  the  Crinie.in  W.ir.  liy 
W.  K.  Kelly.    3  Portraits.     2  vols. 

SCHILLER'S  Works,    6  vols.    X  S. 

Vol.  I.— Ihirty  Ye.irs*  War— Revolt  in 
the  Netherlanils.  Rev  A.  J.  W.  Morrison, 
M.A.     I'ortrait. 

Vol.  li.—kevoli  intheNethcrl.nnds,f<>w. 
^/^/,.,/— WalleiiNlein.  Py  J.  Churchill  aiiU 
S.  T.  Coleridge.— William  ieil.  Sir  'iheo- 
dore  Martin.     Engr.aving  (after  Vandyck). 

Vol.  liL— Don  Carlos.  R.  D.  Uoylan 
—Mary  Stu.art.  Melli>h — M.aid  of  Or. 
leans.  Anna  Swanwick— Pride  of  Mes- 
sin.a.  A.  Lo  Ige,  M..-\.  Together  with  the 
Use  of  the  Chorus  in  Tragedy  (a  short 
Essay).     Engravings. 

These  Dramas  are  all  tr.insl.-ited  in  metre. 

Vol.  IV. — Robbers— Fiesco— Love  ami 
Intrigue— Demetrius— Ghost  Seer— Spurt 
of  Divinity. 

i  he  Dramas  in  this  volume  are  in  prose. 

Vol.  v.— Poems.     E.  A.  Powring,  C.Ik 

Vol.  VL— Essays,  /Kstht-tical  .and  Philo* 
sophical,  including  the  Dissertation  on  the 
Connexion  between  the  Animal  and  hpiri* 
tual  in  Man. 
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SCHILLER  and  GOETHE.     Corre* 

spoiidcnce  between,  from  a.d.  X704-i8os. 
With  Short  Notes  by  L.  Dora  bchmiu. 
2  vols.    N,S, 

8CHLEGEL*S  (P.)   Lcctnres  on  the 

l'hilosop>iy  of  Life  ant!  the  Philosophy  of 
Laiii;uagc.     By  A.  J.  W.  Morrison. 

— —  The  History  of  Literature*  Ancient 

and  ^loUcrn. 

—  The  Philosophy  of  History,  With 

Memoir  and  I^ortrait. 

Modem  History,  with  the  Lectures 

entitled  Carsar  and  Alexander,  and  The 
Be^^innin^  of  our  History.  13y  L.  Purcel 
and  R.  H.  Whiielock. 

—  Esthetic   and    Miscellaneous 

Works,  containing  Letters  on  Christian 
Art,  Lssay  on  Gothic  Architecture,  Re- 
marks on  the  Romance  Poetry  of  llie  Mid- 
dle Ai;es,  on  Shaksnearc,  the  Limits  of  the 
Beautiful,  and  on  the  LauKuage  and  Wis- 
dom of  the  Indians.     By  K.  J.  Millin^ton. 

8CHLEGEL  (A.  W.)   Dramatic  Art 

and  Literature.  lU*  J.  Black.  With  Me- 
moir by  A.  J.  W.  ^lorrison.    Portrait. 

SCHUMANN  (Robert),  His  Life  and 
Works.  By  A.  Reibsmann.  Trans,  by 
A.  L.  Alger.    N.  S. 

SHAKESPEARE*S    Dramatic  Art. 

'J'hc  liibtory  and  Character  of  Shakspeare's 
Plays.  By  Dr.  11.  Ulrici.  Trans,  by  L. 
Doni  Schmitz.    2  vols.    N.  S. 

SHERIDAN'S  Dramatic  Works.  With 
Memoir-    Portrait  (after  Reynolds).    A^.  .i'. 

SKEAT  (Rev.  W.  W.)-6V^  C/iauccr, 

SISMONDI*S  History  of  the  Litera- 

lure  of  the  South  of  Europe.  With  Notes 
and  Memoir  by  T.  Roscoe.  Portraits  of 
Si>montii  and  Dante.     2  vols. 

The  specimens  of  early  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  Portugese  Poetr>',  in  English 
Verse,  by  Cary  and  others. 

SMITH'S    (Adam)    The    Wealth   of 

Nations.  An  Inipjirj'  into  the  Nature  and 
Cau>es  of.  Reprinted  from  the  Sixth 
Edition.  With  ar  Introduction  by  Ernest 
Bel  fort  Box.    s  vols.    A'.  S, 


SMITH'S  (Adam)  Theory  of  Moral 

Sentiments  ;  with  Essay  on  the  First  For- 
mation of  Languages,  and  Critical  Memoir 
by  Dugald  Stewart. 

SMVTH'S  (Professor)  Lectures    on 

Modern  History ;  from  the  Irruption  of  the 
Northern  Nations  to  the  close  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.    2  vols. 

— ~  Lectures  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tion.   With  Index.    2  vols. 

SOUTHEY.— .SVir    Cowper^     Wtiley,    and 
{J/iiisi*aU(i  Library)  Xeison, 

STURM'S    Morning:   Commiminf^s 

with  Cod,  or  Devotional  Meditations  for 
Every  Day.  Trans,  by  W.  Johnstone,  M.A. 

SULLY.    Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of, 

Prime  Minister  to  Henry  the  Great.  With 
Notes  and  Historical  Introduction.  4  Por- 
traits. 4  vols. 
TAYLOR'S  (Bishop  Jeremy)  Holy 
Livin.;;  and  Dyinj;,  with  Prayers,  contain- 
ing the  Whole  Duty  of  a  Chrivti.in  and  the 
parts  of  Devotion  fitted  to  all  Occasions. 
Portrait.     N.  S, 

THIERRY'S  Conquest  of  England  by 

the  Normans ;  its  Causes,  .ind  its  Conse- 
quences in  Enj;I.ind  and  the  Continent. 
lly  W.  Hazlitt.  With  short  Memoir.  2  Por- 
traits.    2  vols.    N.  S. 

TROYE'S  (Jean  de).--i"«r^  Philip  de 
Commines* 

ULRICI  (Dr.)— ^tv  Shakespeare, 

VASARI.  Lives  of  the  most  Eminent 

l*ainiers.  Sculptors,  and  Architects.  By 
Mrs.  J.  Foster,  with  selected  Notes.  Por- 
tr.iit.  6  vols.,  Vol.  VI.  being  an  addiiion.'d 
Volume  of  Notes  by  J.  P.  Richter.    N.  S, 

WERNER'S   Templars   in    Cyprus. 

Trans,  by  E.  A.  M.  Lewis.    A\  S, 

WESLEY,  the  Life  of,  and  the  Rise 

and  Pro};ress  of  Methodism.  By  Robert 
Soulhey.    Portrait.    5*.    A^.  S, 

WHEATLEY.  A  Rational  Illustra- 
tion of  the  Hook  of  Connnon  Prayer,  being 
the  Substance  of  everything;  Liturgical  in 
all  former  Ritualist  Connnentators  upon  the 
subject.    Froiitispicce.    N.  S, 
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HISTORICAL  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  LIBRARIES. 


HISTORICAL    LIBRARY. 

22  Volutnes  at  ^.  tach,    (5?.  i(W.  per  set*) 


EVELTITS  Dior^ 

dence,  with  the  Priv; 
Charles  I  and  Sir  I' 
between  Sir  Kdwanl 
don)  and  Sir  Richard 
the  Original  MSS. 
4  vols.  N,  S.  45  E 
dyke,  Lely,  Knellcr, 


and  Correspond- 

:»le  Cor  res  jKJu  dence  of 
Cdward  Njolmlas,  and 
Hyde  (Karl  of  Claren. 

lirownc.  Kdilcd  from 
by  W.  Wuxy,  F.A.S. 
n^ravin^s  (after  V.in- 

and  Janiieson,  &c.). 


N.n.— This  edition  contains  130  letters 
from  Evel^-n  and  his  wife,  contained  in  no 
other  edition. 

PEPYS*  Diary  and  Correspondence. 

With  Life  and  Notes,  by  Lor<l  ltrayt>r«K>ke. 
4  vols.  N,  S.  With  .AniMrndix  containing 
additional  Letters,  an  Index,  and  31  Kn- 
cravinj;s  (after  Vandyke,  Sir  P.  Lcly, 
iiolbem,  Kneller,  &c.). 


1  JESSE*S  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of 

I       Kn^lund  under  the  Stuarts,  includiu)*  the 
'       Protectorate.     3  vols.    With  Index  and  42 
!       Portraits  (after  Vanilyke,  Lely,  &c.). 
Memoirs  of  the  Pretenders  ond 

;       their  Adlarcnts.    7  Portraits. 

i  NU GENT'S    (Lord)    Memorials   of 

I       Hampden,  his   Party  and  Times.      With 
'       Memoir.       la    Portraits    (after    Vandyke 
I       and  others}.     N.  S. 
I  STRICKLAND'S  (Afoies)  Lives  of  the 
1       (,h»cens     of  Kn»;land    from    the    Norman 

CoiKjucNt.      hrum    authentic    Documents, 

public  and  private.    6  Portraits.    6  vols. 

iV.  S. 
.  Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

a  Portraits,    a  voU.     A'.  .S*. 

—  Lives  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart 

Princc>Aes.    With  2  Portraits.      .V.  .^^ 


PHILOSOPHICAL  LIBRARY. 

16  Vcis.  at  $s,  each,  excepting  those  marked  otherwise.     (3/.  \^.  per  set) 


BACON*S  Novum  Oreanum  and  Ad- 

vam  ement  of  Learning.     With  Notes  by 
J.  Devey,  M.A. 

BAX.    A  Handbook  of  the  History 

of  IMiilosophy,  for  the  use  of  Students. 
15y  K.  P.elfort  IJax,  Editor  of  ICant's 
'  Prolegomena.*  51.  A^.  .ST. 
COMTE'S  Philosophy  of  the  Sciences. 
An  Kxi>osition  of  the  Principles  of  the 
Cours  tie  Phiioso/»hie  Positive.  By  G.  H. 
Lewes,  Author  of  *  The  Life  of  Goethe.* 

DRAPER  (Dr.  J.  W.)   A  History  of 

the    Intellectual  Development  of  Europe, 
a  vols.    A^.  .S\ 

HEGEL'S  Philosophy  Of  History.   By 

J.  Sibree,  M.A. 

KANT'S   Critique  of  Pure  Reason. 

By  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn.    A^.  S, 
—  Prologromcna  and  Metaphysical 

Foundations  of  Natural  Science,  with  Bio- 

fraphy  and  Memoir  by  E.  Belfort  Bax. 
ortrait.    A''.  H, 


LOGIC,  or  the  Science  of  Inference* 

A  Popular  Manual.     By  J.  Devey. 

MILLER  (Professor. .    History  Philo- 

sojihically  UhiNtrated,  from  the  Fall  of  the 
Koman  Empire  to  the  French  Revolution. 
With  Memoir.    4  vols.    y»  6<i,  each. 

SPINOZA'S  Chief  Works.  Trans,  with 
Introduction  by  K.  H.  M.  Elwes.  a  vob. 
N.S. 

Vol.  I. — ^Tractatus  TheoIoglcoPoIiticus 
^Political  Treatise. 

Vol.  II. —  Improvement  of  the  Under- 
standing—Ethics— Letters. 

TENNEMANN'S  Manual  of  the  His- 
tory of  Philosophy.  Trans,  by  Kcv.  A 
Johnson,  M.A. 
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BOmrS  UBRARIBS. 


THEOLOGICAL   LIBRARY. 

15  Vols,  at  5/.  eaeh^  excepting  those  marked  othenvtse.    (3/.  ly.  6d.fer  set,) 


BLEEK.    Introdnetlon  to   the  Old 

Testament.  By  Friedrich  Bleek.  Trans, 
under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  £.  Venables, 
Residentiary  Canon  of  Lincoln,    a  vols. 

y,s. 

CHIIJJIIGWORTH*S    ReUgion   of 

Protesiints.    3X.  6d» 

EUSEBIUS.     Ecclesiastical  History 

of  Kusebius  Pamphilius,  Bishop  of  Casarea. 
Trans,  by  Rev.  C.  F.  Cruse,  M.A.  With 
Notes,  Life,  and  Chronological  Tables. 

EVAGRIUS.    History  of  the  Church. 

— 6V^  Tlu'odoret, 

HARDWICK.  History  of  the  Articles 

of  Religion ;  to  which  is  added  a  Series  of 
Documents  from  a.d.  1536  to  A.O.  1615. 
Ed.  by  Rev.  F.  Proctor.    N,  S. 

HENRY'S  (Matthew)  Exposition  of 

the  liook  of  Psalms.    Numerous  Woodcuts. 

PEARSON  (John,  D.D.)    Exposition 

of  the  Creed.  Edit,  by  K.  Walford,  M.A. 
With  Notes,  Analysis,  and  Indexes.    A^.  S. 


PHILO.JUDJEUS,    Works    of.     The 

Contemporary  of  Josephus.  Trans,  by 
C.  D.  \  onge.    4  vols. 

PHILOSTORGIUS.   Ecclesiastical 

History  of. — Sec  Sozomen, 

SOCRATES*  Ecclesiastical  History. 

Comprising  a  History  of  the  Church  from 
Const.iniiiie,  a.d.  305.  to  the  38lh  ye.irof 
Thcodoslus  II.  With  Short  Account  of 
the  Author,  and  selected  Notes. 

SOZOMEN'S  Ecclesiastical  History. 

A.D.  324-440.  With  Notes,  Prefatory  Re- 
marks by  Valesius,  and  Short  Memoir. 
Toi^ether  with  the  Ecclksiastical  His- 
TOKY  OK  PmLosT()k(;ius,as  epitomised  by 
Photius\  Trans,  by  Rev.  E.  W.ilford.M.A. 
With  Notes  i«nd  brief  Life. 

THEODORET  and  EVAGRIUS.  His- 
tories of  the  Church  from  A.D.  332  to  the 
Death  of  Theodore  of  Mopsucsiia,  a.d. 
427  ;  and  from  a.d.  431  to  a.d.  544.  With 
Aiemoirs. 

WIESELER'S  (Karl)  Chronologrical 

Synopsis  of  the  Four  Gospels.  Trans,  by 
Rev.  Canon  Venables.    A .  S» 


ANTIQUARIAN   LIBRARY. 

35  Vols,  at  5/.  each.    (8/.  15/.  fcr  ict,) 


ANGLO-SAXON  CHRONICLE.  -  .9^/ 

ASSERTS  Life  Of  AitrQa.^Ste  Six  O,  E, 

ChrvnicUs. 

BEDELS    (Venerable)    Ecclesiastical 

Hi>tory  of  Kn(;land.  Together  with  the 
An<.lo..Saxo.s  Ciikomci.k.  With  Notes, 
Short  Life,  Analysis,  and  M.ip.  Edit,  by 
J.  A.  Giles,  l>.C.L. 

BOETHIUS'S  Consolation  of  Philo- 
sophy. King  Alfred'*  AnKlo-Sax<m  Ver- 
sion of.  Witli  an  Kn^lish  'l'nin>>l.'ition  on 
oii|Kjsite  pa^es,  Nole>,  introduction,  an<l 
(«lovs:iry,  by  Rev.  .S.  Fox,  M.A.  'i'o 
uliichis  .'idded  the  An>;lo-.Saxon  Version  of 
the  .Mktkks  ok  lioKrim  h,  with  a  free 
'I'runslation  by  Martin  F.  'J  upper,  J>.C.L. 

BRAND'S     Popular    Antiquities    of 

Kn^l.iiMl,  S'otl.'uid,  and  Inland.  IIIuh* 
Ir.itiii^  iIm}  C;ri;;iii  of  our  yiil;;ar  and  Pro* 
viiK-ial  Cn^toiMi*.  Cereniouit  s,  and  .Siioer* 
Mitiuns.  liy  Sir  llenry  ICllis,  K.Jl,,  F.K.S. 
Frontispiece.    3  voIh. 


CHRONICLES    of  the   CRUSADES. 

Contemporary  Narratives  of  Richard  Carur 
<le  la'on,  by  Richard  of  Devi/es  and  Geof- 
frey dc  Vin.auf;  and  of  the  Crusade  at 
Saint  l.ouis,  by  Lord  John  de  Joinviile. 
With  Short  Notes.  Illuminated  Frontis- 
piece from  an  old  MS. 

DYER'S  (T.  F.  T.)    British  Popnlar 

Cnstonis,  Present  and  Past,  An  Account 
of  the  various  GatncH  and  Customs  asso- 
ciattMl  with  dilTerent  IXiys  of  the  Year  in 
the  liritish  Isles,  arraii^eil  acconlinc  to  the 
CaUiuIar.  iJy  the  Rev,  T.  F,  Thisellon 
Dyer,  M.A. 

EARLY  TRAVELS  IN  PALESTINE. 

Coiiijiri'^iiiH  the:  Narrative*  of  An  ulf, 
Willib.ild,  n.rn.ird,  S.i  wiilf,  Siuurd,  lUw 
Janiiii  of  'i'litlila.  Sir  John  Maiindeville, 
De  la  |{rocoui«:re,  hikI  Maumlrell ;  all  un- 
abridged. With  Introduction  and  N«ne» 
by  Thoma*  Wright.     Map  of  Jerusalem. 
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ELLIS  (G.)  Spedmeni  of  Early  En. 

glish  Metrical  Romances,  relating  to 
Arthur,  Merlin,  Guy  of  Warwick,  Richard 
C«eur  tie  laon,  Charlemagne,  Roland,  *S:c. 
&c.  With  Historical  Introduction  by  J.O. 
Ilalliwell,  F.R.S.  Illuminated  Frontis- 
piece from  an  old  MS. 

ETHELWERD.     Chronicle  ot—Stt 

Six  O.  E,  ChronicUs, 

FLORENCE    OF    WORCESTER'S 

Chronicle,  with  the  Two  Continuations : 
comprising  Annals  of  English  History 
from  the  Departure  of  the  Romans  to  the 
Reign  of  Edward  I.  Trans.,  with  Notes, 
by  Thomas  Forester,  M.A. 

GEOFFREY    OF    MONMOUTH. 

Chronicle  oU-^See  Six  O.  £.  Chronicles, 

GESTA  ROMANORUM,  or  Enter- 
taining I^Ioral  Stories  invented  by  the 
Monks.  Trans,  with  Notes  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Swan.    Edit,  by  W.  Hooper,  M.A. 

GILD  AS.    Chronicle  of.— Set  Six  O,  E, 

Chronicles, 

GIRALDUS  CAMBRENSIS'  Histori- 
cal Works.  Containing  Topography  of 
Irel.ind,  and  History  of  the  Comiuest  of 
IrcLind,  by  Th.  Forester,  M.A.  Itinerary 
through  Wales,  and  Description  of  Wales, 
by  Sir  R.  Colt  Hoarc. 

HENRY   OF    HUNTINGDON'S   His- 

tory  of  the  English,  from  the  Roman  In- 
v.nsion  to  the  Accession  of  Henry  11.; 
with  the  Acts  of  King  Stephen,  and  the 
Letter  to  Walter.  I'.y  T.  Forester,  M.A. 
Frontispiece  from  au  old  MS. 

INGULPH'S  Chronlclof  of  the  Abbey 

of  Croyland,  with  the  Continitation  by 
I'etcr  of  r.lois  and  others.  Trans,  with 
Notes  by  H.  T.  Riley,  IJ.A. 

KEIGHTLEY'S  (Thomas)  Fairy  My- 

thology,  illustrative  of  the  Romance  and 
Superstition  of  Various  Countries.  Frontis- 
piece by  Cruikshank.    N,  S, 

LEPSIUS'S    Letters  from  E(?7Pt, 

Ethiopia,  and  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai ;  to 
which  are  .nddcd,  Exlr.icts  from  his 
Chronology  of  the  Egyptians,  with  refer- 
ence  to  the  Exodus  of  the  Isr.iclites.  IJy 
L.  and  I.  I*.  Horner.  Maps  and  Coloured 
View  of  Mount  Hark.il. 

MALLET'S  Northern  Antlqnltios,  or 

an  Historii.il  Account  of  the  Manners, 
Cusionis,  Religions,  and  Literature  of  the 
Anricnt  Si  aiwliiiavians.  'irans.  by  Hishop 
J'ercy.  With  Translation  of  the  Pkosk 
Edua,  and  Notes  by  J.  A.  niackwell. 
Also  an  Abstr.ici  of  the  *  Eyrbyggia  S.iga ' 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott.^  With  Gloss.iry 
f^nd  Coloured  Frontispiece* 


MARCO  POLO*S  Travels;  with  Notes 
mnd  Introduction.     Edit,  by  T.  Wright. 

MATTHEW  FARIS*S  Enfclish  His- 
t»)ry,  from  1235  to  1273.  Uy  Rev.  J.  A. 
Giles,  ]>.C.L.  With  Frontispiece.  3  vols.— 
See  also  Ko^er  0/  U'etuiot'er, 

MATTHEW   OF   WESTMINSTER'S 

Flowers  of  HiNt)ry,  especially  such  as  re* 
late  to  the  aftairi  of  ltrit;un,  from  the  be> 
ginning  of  the  World  to  A.u.  1307.  I'.y 
C.  D.  Vonge.    a  vols. 

NENNIUS.  Chronicle  ot.-'See  Six 
O.  K.  Chronicles, 

ORDERICUS  VITALIS*  Ecclesiastical 

History  of  England  and  Normandy.  With 
Notes,  Introduction  of  Gui/ot,  and  the 
Critic.1l  Notice  of  M.  DcHUe,  by  T. 
Forester,  M.A.  To  which  is  .idded  the 
Chkonici.h  ok  .St.  EvKoiti.T.  Wiihdcne- 
ral  and  Chronological  Indexes.    4  vols. 

FAULTS  (Dr.  R.)  Life  of  AlfVcd  the 

Great.  To  wh  en  is  ai)peniled  Alfral's 
An<;i.o-Saxon  Vkksion  ofOkosiis.  With 
literal  Translation  interpaged,  Notes,  and 
an  An(.i.()-Sax<>n  Gkamm ak  and  Glossiiry, 
by  11.  Thorpe,  E;q.    FroHtispiece. 

RICHARD    or    CIRENCESTER. 

Chronicle  of.— .SVtf  Six  O,  E.  ChronicUs, 

ROGER  DE  HCVEDFITS  Annals  of 

I'.nglish  History,  comprising  the  lli>tory 
of  England  and  cf  other  Countries  of  Ku« 
rope  from  A.n.  '.xa  to  a.d.  1201.  With 
Notes  by  H.  T.  kiley,  H.A.    2  vols. 

ROGER  OF  WENDOVER'S  Howers 

of  History,  coir  prising  the  History  of 
Englaml  frniii  the  Descent  of  the  Saxons  to 
A.I).  I2J5,  fornieily  .ascribed  to  Matthew 
P.iris.  With  N)tes  and  Index  by  J.  A. 
Giies,  D.C.L.    a  vols. 

SIX  OLD  ENGUSH  CHRONICLES: 

viz.,  Asscr's  Life  if  Alfred  and  the  Chnmi* 
cles  of  Elhelwerd,  (lildas,  Neiniius,  (ici/- 
frey  of  Monmouth,  and  Richard  of  Ciren- 
cester. lOilit.,  with  Notes,  by  J.  A.  Gilcsf 
D.C.  L.     I'ortrait  of  Alfred. 

WILLIAM     OF     MALMESBURTS 

Chronicle  of  the  <in^s  of  I'.ngland,  from 
the  Earliest  I'eriol  to  Kin^^  Stephen.  Hjf 
K«v.  J.  Sharpe.  With  N.>tes  by  J.  A. 
Giles,  D.C.L.     Frontispiece. 

TULE-TIDE  STORIES.  A  Collectkw 
of  Sc.mdinavi.in  aid^  North-Gerni.in  Popu* 
lar  TaK:s  and  Tr.-nklions,  from  theSwe4li^h, 
Danish,  and  Gernun.   Edit.by  i5.1*hoq«. 
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BOHirS  LIBRARIES. 


ILI-USTRATED   LIBRARY. 

86  V0IS.  at  5/.  etuK  exceftin^ those  marked othenoise.    (23/.  4/.  fer  set.) 


ALLEirS  (Jofi«pta,  R*N.)  Dattlos  of 

Ilic  Mriii'.h  Navy,  J<r«/»>»«'l  cilihoii,  with 
lii«lf)t4i>i^N<iiiiciintMi  V''Vciit»,»»»l  57'*wr- 
trail*  mimI  I'Imii*.  a  sm\>'» 
ANDCRBBN'S  Dnnifli  rnlry  Talcii. 
Ity  Caroline  pi-aclicy.  Willi  hliorl  Lif« 
uihJ  lAi  WiKHJ  KiiKruvii  'K** 

ARI08T0*8    Or]Andc>    Turloffo.     In 

I•:ll«li^l^  Verse  Wy  W.  S.  Hose.  With  Note* 
and  .Short  Mctnoir.  J't/rtrait  after  'J'itbn, 
aiMl  74  .St»cl  Kii;;raviiii('^'     '-«  voU. 

fiECIItfTCIN*S  Caso  .  and  Cliatnbcr 
IlinN:  llKir  Naliirafir •'»«•">'.  IIal»ils.  Ac. 
'l'oj{ith«:r  with  Swiki 'h  JSimmmi  Wam* 
M-i-KH.     4^  J'lalc*  «»mI' W00.I.  iilti.     A'.  .J*# 

— —  Of  with  iIm;  I'lat**  C'»  »J"»r«^'l|  7*.  'J^/. 

UONOMrM  Nliiuvoli  •aimI  \U  l*nlfico«. 
'Ih»»  J*i^io*i»i. «.  of  J|J"««a  ami  l.ayard 
a|'|ili<il  to  lli<t  I'iliKJil.ii*""  <'f  M'Jy  Will, 
7  J'lat..-.*  aiitl  ,174  Wm>|.  rUl».     A^.  .V. 

DUTLCim  IIiidlhra"f  ^^iili  Variorum 
Noll  %  aiMi  )/iogiat/hy.  J'urltuil  and  tfB 
lUiutratioriit. 

CATTEUMOLE'S  CVonltiffN  at  Had- 

lion  Jl.tll.  Koiiiaiiii*;  rah:-,  of  the  OMcii 
'liiiiei..  With  »4  blccl  Kiii;ravi«K»  uflcr 
Cattcritioie. 

CHINA,  Pictorial,  X'ORcriptivOt  and 

llislori«.al,  Hitli  koiiic  iicxoiint  of  Ava  and 
I  lie  Ihirni'.v'  Siani,  an«J  Anaiii.  Ma|),itnd 
fi«;atly  UMi  llluHlrutioiiY 

CRAIK*0  (O.  I..)  PiiTmilt  of  Know. 

i»«fi,'«'  iHMhr  iMfh' iiiii*'*'  inne;i»<ii.,|  |,y 
Ao«  •  dot.  -^aiid  .Mi-Miohi**  NtHn»:rou*  Wtfni- 
*  III  roMialtn,     A',  .V,     , 

CItUIKNII  ANJC'H  Til  roo  CoiirNON  and 

a  l>«>»^«•ll;  ioin|)rt>in|{  lhr<u  Scln  of 'J'ah:^, 
W."»t  C'.;unfiy,  irihh,  in»«i  l.«Kal ;  and  u 
Mrlani;e.  With  50  III  Uktration*  by  Cruik* 
iiliank.    JV.S. 

—  I'linch  and  Jud)^  'I'lic  l>lalomio  of 
iftc  rii|»j»«i  Show;  an  A"-"««MtofiiH<;iinln, 
tn:.  V4  llhufrali'/nn  hy  Oiiiknliank.   AC.V, 

— —  With  (oloiii.d  I'lal «».     7*'  'i'A 


Ironojif  rapliir  | 

>f  (  hiiMiah'  At!  in  thu  ^tiddl« 


1>II>IION*0  ClirlNtlait 
<»  llihioiy  i«f  (  hiiMiah' 
Au'».  Ily  iIm- laitj  A,  N.  l>ldioii.  'Iiaiii*. 
1»y  i'}.}.  Millinuion,  li'id  i.onij/li'i.d,  with 
Additions  and  Aiiprn.'''"'**  hy  Mar^ari*t 
Slokfi.  v«oU.  Wifhniij"i*''oui»JllnhtraiionH, 
Vol*  I.  'J'hi!  Ilihlory  of  the  Ninit/iiH,  tha 
Aiireoh',  and  thi;  («toi''y, ;  l<<'|iref«vn(uiioii» 
uf  tin-  l'«  rtMin-.  of  I Im;  'I  riniiy. 

Vol.  II.  TIkj  Trinity;  Amk.-K;  D.'viUj 
TImi  hvul  i  'i'hu  C'hri^itto  hthtiniUf   A|'{>«ii* 


DANTEt  ill  Knullsh  VcrMj,  by  I.  C.  Wriuht, 
M.A.  With  intr'/dii'tion  and  Memoir, 
I'orttait  and  -jf  .Slccl  ICiitfraviniSn  nfter 
Flaxiiian.    ^.  .V. 

DYEU  (Dr.  T.  II.)  Pompoil!  iu  Ihiild. 
in^H  and  Antliiuiiici.  An  Account  of  the 
Citv,  with  full  l>cv  ription  of  the  Kemainit 
and  K'.M.iriit  Kxc.ivation>,  and  an  Itinerary 
f.>r  Visitorn.  IJy  T.  ||.  |>ycr,  IX.U. 
Nearly  joo  Woo<l  Ijigravinj;}*,  Map,  and 
I'laii.  71.  Cit.  sV.  .y, 
I  — -  Homo:  History  of  the  City,  with 
JntiodiM  lion  on  rcr«'nt  Kxcivationn.  8 
KiiKravin;;s,  I'runtispiccc,  unci  u  Majm. 

OIL    13 LA 8.     Tlio   Advontiiroii  of. 

I-roiij  iJMi  lr<nih  of  U-ttnn  by  Sni'illutl. 
V4  lMiKiaviM«%  afi*  r  Siniikf,  and  10  l'.lth« 
iuK**  by  Ciuii<:vltank.    Ci^i  |M^;e».    6«. 

OI(IMIVl'8  Oainmur  Qrothol;  or,  Ocr. 

,  in.iii  lairy  '1  .di  s  and  Toimlar  Sloricn, 
tontaiiiinii   4-4    I-.iiry    '\'uU%.      J|y    K.dcar 

,  'liiylor,  NiiniirouHWoodculH  after Cruik- 
iihank  and  Ludwi^  (Jrimni.    j/.  ttt, 

,   IIOLUElN*8    Danco   of   Doath  and 

j        |{ibl<:  C'nts.     Upwards  of  150  Subjects,  en- 
'        Kr.ived  in  f.iCHiniile.  with  Inlro<hi<  tion  and 

JK..  ri|»iion>  by  the  laic   i'Vanci:*  Douce 

and  l>r.  iJibUiii.    js.  Cit. 

HOWITTB  (Mary)  Pictorial  Calon. 

i\iir  of  I  be  Silicons;  ciHi>«Hlynij{  Aikin'h 
Cai  p  NiiAK  OK  Nai  LMtt,  U|>wurd>»  uf  loo 
WoodciitH. 

INIilA,  Pictorial,  DoNcrlptivo,  and 

Mi^iotiiid,  fioni  ibi*  l',»iili«  ,1  'I'inien,  lou 
l/.v;iavJnit>on  Wi/od  and  M«j», 

JENHirn  Anof'dotON  of  Dofc*.  With 
40  Woodiiiih  alter  Harvey,  Ikwick,  and 
other H.    A',  .y, 

-^-  With  34  additional  Stccf  Kngravingji 
after  Coojier,  Landsecr,  Ktc.   jt,  dd,   N.  S, 

KING'S  (C.  W.)   Natural  IliMtory  of 

(i<in>*    or    Hei.oiativo    Stonen.       llluHtra* 
tion«,    (n, 
—-  Natural    Illntory    of    Proclouf 
htonen  and  MelaU,     llluttlialiorti.    Ct, 

KITTO*8  8crli»tiirc  Landn.  DrNcribcd 
in  a  M  »i«ti  of  Ili^ioM'al,  (ieo^raj»lii«al,  ami 
'J'opo^raphital  .Sketiliet*.    44  Map)», 

—  With  the  Maph  coloured,  7/,  C<t. 

KUUMMACIIER'S  Parables.  4olllui. 

tralioiiH. 

LINII8AY'8  (Lord)  Lottom  on  £9 

I'.doMi,  and   tbo    Holy    l.uud« 
Jvnt(iuviiiK*  and  n  Mup». 
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ILLUSTRA  TED  LIBRA R  V. 
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LODGE*S    Portraits    of  XUnBtrlont 

PersunacM  of  Great  Britain,  with  Bio- 
graphical  mnd  Historical  Memoirs.  940 
Poriraiu  enj;ravc<l^  on  Steel,  with  the 
respective  Bio<)(ra|))nc»  unabridged.  Com- 
picte  in  8  voU. 

LONOr£LLOW*S    Poetical    Works, 

iiii:liii|iii}{  liK  'l'ran^lntionH  and  NotcH.  24 
fiill|>i(Ku  WutHJcutA  by  I'irkcl  Fuktcr  anu 
others,  and  a  Portrait.    N,  S\ 

^—  Without  the  llluHtrations,  3/.  6//.  N,S, 

•—  Profio  Works.  With  16  full-pag« 
Woodcuts  by  Uirkct  Foster  and  otlicrs*. 

LOUDON'S  (Mrs.)   Kntortaining  Na- 

tiirali^t.  JNipular  J)es<TipliuiiN,'i'aleH,  and 
Am«.d«»irs,  «»f  more  than  500  Animal*. 
Niiiiirrouh  Woofli.uts.    N.  S, 

MARRYAT'S  (Cftpt.,  R.N.)    Mastor- 

mail  Krady  ;  or,  the  Wpi;k  of  ihe  l*iui/u, 
(Wrjii.i.  for  Voimj<  I'.ople.)  With  93 
Wuod..iit».    .V.6//.    N,s! 

*—  MlNNion)  or,  Bconos  in  AfVloa. 

(Writhii  for  Vouii;^  People.)  IlliiMratcd 
by  (Gilbert  and  Dai/iel.    31.  (ni.    N.  S, 

—  Pirnto  ftnci  Thrco  Cuttors,  (Wrii. 

leu  for  Voiiii«  I'eopK'.)  Wilh  a  Memoir. 
M  .Steel  KiiKraviii^H  alter  Ciarkhon  Stan- 
field,  K.A.    3/.  6/7.    N,  .y. 

—  Privatcorsman.  Adventures  by  Sea 
ftn<l  J. and  One  Hundred  Vc.nrs  Ago, 
(Written  for  Young  J*cople.)  8  Sleel  En- 
gravings.   3*.  Ctf.    N*  S, 

•»—  Bottlers  in  Canada.    (Written  for 

Vonin,'  iVoiile.)  10  KnuravingH  by  Gilbert 
and  Ual/iel.    31.  C</.    N,  S. 

— -  Poor  Jack.  (Written  for  Young 
feoplr.)  Willi  iMIhistratioiiH after  Clark, 
•on  Sluidield,  K.A.     3J,  6//.    N,  .V. 

MAXWELL*8  yiclprles  of  WolUnir- 

ton  and  the  liiiliHli  ArniicH.  Frontispiece 
and  4  J't^rtraitit. 

MICHAEL  ANOELO  and  RAPHAEL. 

'llieir  Lives  and  W«jrkH.  llv  Otippa  anu 
<^)naireiiicro  do  Oiiincy.  Portraiu  and 
)Miuraviii>{^,  inctiidiiig  the  Lait  Judgnicnti 
niMi  CurUntitn,     N.  .^. 

MILLEU'B    IIlNtory  of   the   Anfclo- 

,Saxoiiii,  from  the  l'.arli<-i»t  iVrioil  to  llio 
Noiman  ('oii'piist.  I'orirail  of  Alfredi  Map 
of  .Saxon  Britain,  and  r.i  Steel  KngravingM, 

MILTON'B  Poetical  Works,  wiih  a 
Mt^moirand  Notes  by  J.  MoMl;;omcry,  an 
Index  to  i'aradise  Lost,  'j'<wld'»  Ycrbal 
Index  to  all  the  I'oeniH,  and  Notes,  lao 
Wood  ICngraviiigK.     a  vols.    N»  S\ 

MUDIE'S  History  of  Dritish  Birds. 

Krvl^td  by  W.  (',  l„  Martin,    ^j  Figures  of 

Biids  and  7  J'Utuiiof  I'Kgi*    »  voU.    N.S, 

■—  Willi  the  I'luloii  coluurcdf  ;#.  6U,  |*or  vol. 


NAVAL  and  MILITART  HEROES 

of  Great  Britain  ;  a  Record  of  BritiNh 
Valour  on  every  Day  in  the  year,  from 
NVilliam  the  Con«|ueror  to  the  llaitle  of 
Inkernmnn.  By  Major  Johns,  K.M.,  and 
l.ieut.  1*.  H.  Ni'olas,  R.M.  Indexes.  34 
Portraits  after  Holbein,  Reynolds,  &c.   6*. 

NICpLINPB  History  of  the  Jesuits : 

their  Origin,  i'rogress,  Doctrines,  and  lie- 
tiigns.    8  i'ortraits. 

PETRARCH'S    Sonnets,    Triumphs, 

and  other  Poems,  in  Knt»li>h  Verse.  With 
Life  by  Thomas  Campbell.  Portrait  and 
15  Steel  Kngravings. 

PICKERING'S  History  of  the  Races 

of  Man,  and  their  Geo^r.-ipliical  Distribu. 
tion  ;  wilh  An  Anai.vticai.  Svnoi-ms  mf 
TiiK  Natukat.  IIistokvok  Man.  Ily  I>r, 
Hall.     Map  of  the  World  and  1.1  I'btes. 

—  Wilh  the  I'latcs  coloured,  7s.  6//. 

PICTORIAL     HANDIIOOK     OF 

Mmlern  Geography  on  a  Popular  IMan. 
Comi'ited  from  the  best  Aulhorilies,  Fii;;liOi 
and  Foreign,  by  11.  G.  Bohn.  150  Wood* 
cuts  and  31  Maps.     6i. 

——  Wilh  the  Maps  coloured,  7*.  6ti. 

—  Without  the  Maps,  3*.  6ii, 

POPE'S  Poetical  Works,  including 
Translations.  Kdit.,  with  Notes,  by  K. 
Carruthers.     3  vols. 

—  Homer's  Iliad,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 
With  Flaxm.in's  Designs.     N,  S, 

—  Homor*s  Odyssey,  with  the  Battlk 
OK  Fi(o<.s  ANii  Milk,  Hymns,  Kcc,  by 
othrr  translators,  inclndiiig  Chapman.  In> 
tro<liu;tiofi  and  Noies  by  J.  S.  Watson, 
M.A.     Wilh  Haxman'h  Designs.    A^.  .V. 

— —  Life,  im  lulling  many  of  bis  I.ett«-rH. 
By  R.  Cariuthers.  Numeious  Illustrati'jiis. 

POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN,  anil 
other  objects  of  Vertu.  Comprising  an 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Beriial  Co|. 
lection,  with  the  prices  and  names  of  the 
Boss.ssors.  Also  (III  lntn>diutory  l.citurc 
on  I'olleryand  Bon.elain.aiidan  Kngravcd 
l,ist  of  all  Marks  and  Moiu>;:ram\.  By 
11.  Ci,  Bohn.     Nniiicnms  Woodcuts. 

— —  With  coloured  Illustr.itions,  lui.  &/. 

PROUrS  (Father)  Roliqucs.  Kditcd 
)>y  Rev.  F.  Mahoiiy.  Copyright  edition, 
wilh  the  Author's  last  r«>rrei.tioiis  aiitl 
additions.  31  Ktchings  by  D.  M.iclise, 
R.A.     Nearly  600  pages.     5*.    A^,  .y, 

RECREATIONS  IN  SHOOTING.  With 
home  Account  of  the  (*ame  found  in  tho 
Brilish  Ish.s.and  Directioiisfor  theMaiMgc- 
mi-nt  of  Dug  and  (*nn.  By  '  Ctiivcii.'  6a 
Wuod<  iitR  and  9  btcel  Lngravings  uflttf 
A,  Cooper,  K.A. 
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BOffirS  LIBRARIES. 


REDDINO'8  Hlttorj  and  Descrip- 
tions of  Wines,  Ancient  and  Modern,  so 
Woodcuts, 

RENNIE.  Insect  Architecture.  Re- 
vised by  Rev.  I.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  i86 
Wooikuis.    N.  S, 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  With  Memoir  of 
i)cfoc,  12  Sl«:cl  Knjjravin};*  and  74  Wood- 
cut)iaft<;r  Stotli.ird  mid  IJ;irvcy. 

— •  Without  the  KiigraviiiKs,  v  ^» 

ROME  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CEN- 

lury.  An  Account  in  1817  of  the  Kuins  -f 
the  Anci':nt  City,  and  Monuments  of  Modern 
'limes,  liy  C.  A.  Eaton.  34  Steel  En- 
gravings.   2  vols, 

SHARPE  (S.)    The  History  of  EflTTPtj 

from  the  Earliest  Times  till  the  Conquest 
by  the  Arabs,  a.u.  640,  a  Maps  antl  up* 
M-ards  of  400  Woodcuts.    3  vols.    A^.  .S". 

SOUTHEY'S  Life  of  Nelson.  With 
Additional  Notes,  Facsimiles  of  Nelson's 
Writini:,  Portraits,  Plans,  and  50  Engrav- 
iiij;s,  after  iJirkct  Eosl<:r,  &c.     N,  S. 

STARLING'S  (Miss)  Noble  Deeds  of 

Woinirji ;  or,  ICxainpln^of  l-'i-nialr  (!oiiraKe, 
Fortitu(]«;,  and  Virtue.  With  14  Steel  Por- 
traits.   N.  S. 

STUART  and  REVETT'S  Antiquities 

of  AiIk-ms,  and  other  Monuments  of  (Jreece ; 
with  (Jb)ssary  of  Terms  used  in  Grecian 
Architecture.  71  Steel  l*lates  and  numerou* 
Woo<lcuts, 

SWEET'S  British  Warblers.  5'  — '^^* 
Jiechstein. 

TALES  or  THE  GENII;  or,  the 
J>eli;ibtful  Lessons  of  lioram,  the  Son  of 
Asni.nr.  Trans,  by  Sir  C.  Morreli,  Numer- 
ous Woodcuts, 

TASSO*S    Jerusalem    Delivered.    In 

Eiii^liNh  Spenserian  Verse,  with  Life,  by 
].  H.  Wiffcn.  With  8  Engravings  and  34 
Woodcuts.    N,  S\ 


WALKER'S  Manlj  Exercises;  con- 
taining Skatinjf,  Ridmf^,  Driving,  Hunting, 
Shooting,  Sailing,  Rowmg,  Swimming,  &w« 
44  Engravings  and  numerous  Woodcuts, 

WALTON'S  Complete  Anprler.  or  the 

Contemplative  Man's  Kecrealion.  by  Imak 
Walton  and  Charles  Cotton.  With  Me- 
moirs  and  Notes  by  E.  Jesse.  Also  an 
Account  of  Fishing  Stations,  Tackle,  Ac, 
by  ii,  (».  IJohn,  Portrait  and  303  Wood- 
cuts,   //.  S, 

— -  With  36  additional  Engravings  on  Steel, 
7*.  6ti. 

Lives  of  Donne,Wotton.  Hooker, 

&c.,  with  Notes.  A  New  Edition,  re- 
vised by  A.  H.  Bullen,  with  a  Memoir 
of  Iza.ik  Walton  by  William  Dowling.  6 
I'ortraits,  6  Autograph  Signatures,  &c. 
N.  S, 

WELLINGTON,  Life  of.  From  the 
Materials  of  Maxwell.  18  Steel  En« 
gravingH. 

— -  Victories  of.— .V^*  Afaxweil. 

WESTROPP  (II.  M,)  A  Handbook  of 

An.ha:ology,  IC;iyi»tian,  <Ireek,  Etruscan, 
K«j»nan.  IJy  H.  M.  Westropp.  Numerous 
Illustrations.    7*.  td,     N.  S. 

WHITE'S  Natural  History  of  Sel- 

borne,  with  f>bservations  on  various  Parts 
of  Nature,  aiid  the  Naturalists'  Calendar. 
Sir  W,  fardine.  Edit.,  with  Notes  and 
Memoir,  by  E.  Jesse.    40  Portraits.    //,  S, 

With  the  Plates  coloured,  7*.  6ii.  N.  S, 

TOUNO    LADY'S    BOOK,    The.     A 

Manual  of  Recreations,  Arts,  .Sciences,  and 
Accomplishments,  1200  Woodcut  Illustra- 
tions.    7/.  6d. 

—  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  9*, 


CLASSICAL  LIBRARY. 

Transi.atio.n's  fkom  thr  CIkpj'.k  AM)  Latin. 
100  Vols,  at  $/.  faeht  txcefthtf^ those  marked olhtrwise,    (24/.  10/.  (nL  fer  set,) 


JCSCHTLUS,    ThA    Dramils  ^  of.     In 

ICfiglish  Verse  by  Anna  Swanwick,     4th 
edition,    N,  S. 

— -  The  Traf^edies  of.  In  Pro^^e,  with 
Xotes  and  Introduction,  by  T,  A.  Buckley, 
li.A.     Portrait,    3*.  6d. 

A.1VIMIANUS  MARCELLINUS.  His- 
tory  of  Rome  during  the  Kri^ns  of  Con- 
viafitius,  Julian,  Jovianus.Vahiitinian,  and 
VaIeM%,  by  C.  I).  Vonge,  P,.A.  Iloiiblo 
voliinin.     7/.  Ctt, 


ANTONINUS     (M.    Anrelius),     The 

'Jhoii^hts  of.  Translated  literally,  with 
Notes,  I'.iogr.'iphical  Sketch,  and  Essay  on 
the  Philosophy,  by  George  Long,  M.A. 
3s.(ut.    N.S, 

APULEIUS,  The  Works  of.  Com- 
prising  the  Gohlcn  Ass,  God  of  Socrates, 
Vloridn,  and  Oiscoiirse  of  Magic.  With 
n  Metri«  al  Version  of  (!upid  and  Psyche, 
and  Mrs.  'Jigho's  I'sycho.  Frontin* 
|4eco. 
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ARISTOPHANES*  Oomedlef.  Tnmt.. 
with  Notes  and  Extracts  from  Frere's  and 
other  Metrical  Versions,  by  W.  J.  Hickie. 
Portrait,    a  vols. 

AIlISTOTLE*S  Nlcomachoan  Ethlcf. 

Tr.'in't.,  with  Notes,  Analytical  Intro<hic- 
tioii,  ;intl  (Juesiions  for  btudcnts,  by  Ven. 
Archdn.  I'ruwne. 

•  —  Politics  and  Economics.  Trans., 
wiih  Notes,  An.'dyse<i,  and  Index,  by  K. 
Walford,  M.A.,  and  an  Essay  and  Life  by 
Dr.  Gillies. 

—  Metaphysics.  Trans.,  with  Notes, 
Analysis,  and  Examination  Questions,  by 
Rev.  John  H.  M'Mahon,  M.A. 

—  History  of  Animals.  InTenBoolcs. 
Trans.,  with  Notes  and  Index,  by  K. 
Cresswcll,  M.A. 

—  Or(?anon ;  or.  Logical  Treatises,  and 
the  Introduction  of  Porphyry.  With  Notes, 
Analysis,  and  Introduction,  by  Rev.  O. 
F.  Owen,  M.A.     3  vols.    3*.  td,  each. 

.— Rhetoric  and  Poetics.  Tr.nns.,with   I 

IIolihcH'  Analysis.  Kxani.  (Ju#.-stionn,  and    1 
Notes,  by  T.  iJuclcley,  H.A.     Portrait. 

ATHEN^US.    The  Doipnosophlsts ; 

or,  the  IJamiuct  of  the  Lc.irned.  IJyC.  D. 
Yonjje,  IJ.A,  With  an  Appendix  of  Poeti- 
cal Fragments.    3  vols. 

ATLAS  of  Classical  Geoflrraphy.    39 

larjjc  Coloured  Maps.  With  a  complete 
Index.     Imp.  8vo.    71.  6rf. 

BION.— .S"^^  Theocritus, 

C.SSAR.     Commentaries    on   the 

G.'dlic  and  Civil  Wars,  with  the  Supple- 
mentary Hooks  attributed  to  Hirtius,  in- 
cluding the  complete  Alexandrian,  African, 
and  Spanish  Wars'.  Trans,  with  Notes. 
Portrait. 

CATULLUS,  Tibnllns,  and  the  VIrII 

of  VerniH.  Trans,  with  Notes  and  liio- 
Krai»hii.al  Introduction.^  To  which  are 
added.  Metrical  Versions  by  l.amb, 
Grainier,  and  others.     Frontispiece, 

CICERO*S  Orations.  Tran)..  by  C.  D. 
Yom;;c,  JJ.A.    4  vols. 

—  On  Oratory  and  Orators.  With 
LcUers  to  Otiinlus  and  Ilruius.  Trans., 
with  Notes,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 

^—  On  the  Nature  of  the  Oods,  Divi- 
nation,  Fate,  Laws,  a  Republic,  Consul- 
ship. Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  C.  D.  Yonge, 
H.A. 

— —  Academics,  De  Finibus,  and  Tuscti- 
Inn  (Questions.  \\y  C.  D.  Youue,  U.A, 
With  Sk'tch  r>f  thn  Circfik  Philonophcirs 
mentioned  by  Ciccru. 


CXCERO*S  OrtiiUmM^^cniinuid. 

—  Offices ;  or.  Moral  Duties.  Cato 
Major,  an  Essay  on  Old  Ajje ;  Lzlius,  an 
Essay  on  Friendship ;  Scipio's  Dream ; 
Paradoxes ;  Letter  to  Quintus  on  M.ij:is« 
trates.  Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  C.  R.  Ed- 
monds.   Portrait,    v*  6//. 

DEMOSTHENES*  Orations.  Trans., 
wiih  Notes,  Arjjuments,  a  Chronoloi;ical 
Abstract,  and  Appendices,  by  C.  Rann 
Kennedy.     5  vols. 

DICTIONARY  of  LATIN  and  GREEK 

Quotations  ;  including  Proverbs,  Maxims, 
Mottoes,  Law  Terms  and  Phrases.  With 
the  Quantities  marked,  and  Knglish  '•Vans* 
lations. 

—  With  Index  Verborum  (622  pages).    6*. 

-—  Index  Verborum  to  the  above,  with  the 
Quantities  and  Accents  marked  (56  pages), 
Itmp  cloth.     15. 

DIOGENES  LAERTIUS.    Lives  and 

Opinions  of  the  Ancient  Philosophers. 
Trans.,  wlih  Notes,  by  C.  D.  Yorigc,  U.A. 

EPICTETUS.     The    Discourses    of. 

Wiih  the  Knrheiritlion  and  Franments. 
With  Notes,  Life,  and  View  of  his  I'hilo- 
Sophy,  by  George  Long,  M.A.    N.  S. 

EURIPIDES.  Trans.,  with  Notes  .ind  In- 
troduction,  by  T.  A.  iirckley,  U.A.  Por- 
trait.    2  vols. 

GREEK  ANTHOLOGY.  In  English 
Prose  by  (J.  I  Surges,  M.A.  With  Metrical 
Versions  by  Uland,  Meriv.ale,  Lord  Den- 
man,  &c. 

GREEK  ROMANCES  of  Heliodorns, 

Lo;;^us,  antl  Achilles  Tatius;  vi/.,  The 
Adventures  of  'I'ljva^^cnes  and  CharicleaJ 
Amours  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe :  and  Ix>ves 
of  Clitopho  ;inil  Lcucippe.  Trans.,  whh 
Notes,  by  Rev    K.  Smith,  M.A. 

HERODOTUS.  Literally  trans,  by  Rev. 
Henry  Cary,  M.A.     Portrait. 

HESIOp,    CALLIMACHUS,    and 

Thro^nis.  Iti  I'roso,  with  Notes  and 
r.iugraphi*  .'il  Noiiri-*  by  Riv.  J.  U-inks 
M.A.  r..;;«thcr  with  the  Mrttiral  Vcf. 
hiijiis  of  llesiod,  by  I'-Iiou  *,  Calliin.icluis 
by  Tyllcr  ;  and  Thet»gnis,  by  Frerc. 

HOMER*S  Iliad.  In  ICngli.h  Prose,  with 
Notes  by  T.  A.  Iluckley,  U.A.     Portr.iit. 

— —  OdyB«cy»  Hymns,  Kpigrams,  and 
Uatlleofthe  I'rogs  .antl  Mi«.e.  In  Knijli>h 
I'rose,  with  Notes  and  Memoir  by  'L  A. 
Iluckley,  U.A. 

HORACE.  In  Prose  by  Smart,  with  Notes 
selectetl  by  T.  A.  Uuckley,  U.A.  Por- 
trait.    '\S.  (ui. 

JULIAN    THE    EMPEROR.     Uy  iho 

1       J<t  V.  C.  W.  King,  M.A. 
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nOI/N'S  UnRAHIRS, 


JUSTIN*  CORNELIUS  NEPOS,  and 

JCutrotiiiJK.  'iVann.,  with  NoUk,  by  Kev. 
J.  S.  Wttii>on,  M.A. 

JUVENAL,     PERSIUS,     SULPICIA, 

and  Kiiciliu<i.  In  l'r<>M!,  with  Notch, 
C!hronolo;;i4:;il  'J'ahIrK,  ArKUiii'MilH,  by  \„ 
Kvuiih,  M.A.  To  whtch  is  Uiiik'tl  ttie  Me« 
Irkal  Version  of  ^uvciiui  and  lVrbiu»  by 
Gilford.    Frontispiece. 

Livy.  The  HlMtory  of  Rome.  'Jr.um. 
by  Dr.  Spilian  and  uthurh,  4  volt,  i'or- 
trail. 

LUCAN*8  PlmrHalla.  In  ProMt,  with 
Noi<:i»by  11.  T.  Kiley. 

LUCIAN*S  DlaloRTtioii  of  tho  Oodf, 

of  III!'  S«}i  (i'xlh,  (indol  ihi)  Duad*  'Iran*!* 
byllowaMlWdlMMti.,M.A. 

LUCUBTIUS.  In  JVomt,  whIi  No|it»  and 
r>io;;r.ipiiii  a!  lntrodu(:ii<>n  by  Kcv.  I.  H, 
\V'a(s«>ii,  M.A.  To  which  u  added  the 
Metrical  Version  by  J.  M.  Good. 

MARTIAL'S  .  Epifprams*  complete.  In 
J'rosc,  with  Verse  Triinsfations  helccted 
from  Kn;;lish  J'oets,  and  other  »ource«. 
Ubie.  vol.  (670  pageii).    7«.  dd, 

MOSCHUS.— .SVr  T/uoiritus. 

OVlD*S  Works,  complete.  In  Pro»«, 
with  Notes  and  Introduction,    3  voU. 

PAUSANIA8*  Description  of  Grooco. 

Traiislati'il  into  Kn^h'^li,  with  Notes  and 
Index,  liy  Arthur  Kiohard  Shilleto,  M.A., 
hoinetime  .Scholar  of  Trhiity  College,  Cam* 
bridge.     2  voU. 

PH  ALA  RIB.    Bontloy*0  DisMcrtatlons 

U|Kjn  the  Kpistles  of^  IMialaris,  Themisto- 
cles,  S«>crates,  Kuripid<!s,  and  the  Kablesi 
uf  yi')sop.  With  Introduction  and  Notek 
by  Prof.  W.  Wagner,  Ph.D. 

PINDAR.  In  Prose,  with  Introduction 
anil  Notes  by  Dawson  W.  Turner.  To- 
;;etlier  with  the  Metrical  Version  by  Abra* 
ham  Moore.     l*ortrait. 

PLATO'S  "Works.  Trans.,  with  Intro- 
d"ction  and  Notes.    6  vols. 

<—— Dialogues.  A  Summary  and  AiMilysis 
of.  With  Analytical  Index  to  the  Greek 
text  of  modern  editions  and  to  ihe  above 
translations,  by  A.  Day,  LL.D. 

PLAUTUS'S  Comedies.  In  Prose,  with 
Notes  and  Index  by  H.  T.  Kiley,  B.A. 

3  vols. 

PLINY'S  Natural.  History.  Trans., 
with  Notes,  by  J.  Bostock,  M.D.,  F.K.S., 
and  U.  T.  Riley,  B.A.    6  voU. 


PLINY.    Tlio  Letters  of  Pliny  the 

VonnK'ir,     Mehnoth'b  Trannlation,  revUcd, 

with  NotcH  afid  hliort  Life,  by  Uev.  F,  C. 

T.  l!osan«|uel,  M.A. 
PLUTARCH'S    Morals.     Theosophical 

Ksh.iy»*.  Trantt.  byC.  W.  KuigjM.A.  N,ii» 
—  Lives.    Seepa^eT. 

PROPERTIU8,  The  ElORrios  of.  With 
No«'s,  l.ili  rally  translated  by  the  Kev.  P. 
J.  I''.  (Jaiifillon,  M. A.,  with  nielri*  a!  vcr« 
>»ioim  of  Scl'ji.t  l',l«ri{i«!»  by  Noltun«l  ICllon. 

QUINTILIAN'S  InHtltutos  of  Oratory. 

'iiiiiis,,     with     Not<^H    and      liio^rapjiital 
Noli..:,    by    Kcv.    J.    S.    Walnon,    M.A, 
a  vols. 
BALLUHT,  PLOIIUS,  and  VCLLCIUB 

I'.io  iMilua.  'Iiuin,,  wnli  NMii'i»nMd  nio* 
iji.i|.lti< .»!  Noti<.«  .n,  by  J.  .S.  Wa>M>n,  M.A, 

SENECA  DE  HENEriCIIfl.  N.:wly 
iran^l.itiul     by     Aubrey     Stewart^     M.A, 

SENECA'S  Minor  Works.  Tr.inMlaied 
by  \.  Stewart,  M.A,  (//*  theorem, 

SOPHOCLES.    Tho  Tragredies  of.    In 

I'rose,  with  Notes,  Arguments,  and  Intro- 
duction. Portrait. 
STRABO*S  Gcoj^raphy.  Trans.,  with 
Notes,  l,y  W.  Kalconcr,  M.A.,  and  H.  C. 
Hamilton.  Copious  Ind*.-x, giving  Ancicftl 
and  Moilcrn  Nanu'i^.     3  vols. 

SUETONIUS*  Lives   of  tho   Twelve 

C!a:sars  jomI  Lives  of  the  tirainniariaim. 
The  Ir.iMslaiion  of  Thomson,  revised,  with 
Notes,  by  T.  Forester. 

TACITUS.  The  Works  of.  Trans., 
with  No'es.     2  vols. 

TERENCE  and  PH^DRUS.  In  Kur- 
lish  J'ros':,  with  Notes  and  Arguments,  by 
H.  T.  Kiley,  15. A.  To  which  is  added 
Hiuart's  Metrical  Version  of  Pha;drus. 
With  Frontispiece. 

THEOCRITUS,     BION,    MOSCHUS, 

and  Tyrtjcus.  In  Prose,  with  Notes  and 
Arj^unients,  by  Rev.  J.  Banks,  M.A.  To 
which  are  appended  the  Mktkical  Vf.k- 
sioNS  of  Chapman.    Portrait  of  Theocritus. 

THUCYDIDES.    The  Pcloponnesian 

War.      Trans.,   with   Notes,  by    Kev.  11. 

Dale.     Portrait.     2  vols.     y.  6a.  each. 
TYRT^US.— .SV^  Theocritus, 
VIRGIL.     Tho  W^orks  of.     In  Prose, 

with  Noti'S  by  Davidson.      Revised,  with 

additional  Notes  and  Bio;{raphical  Notice. 

by  T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A.    Portrait.    3*.  6</. 

XENOPHON»S  W^orks.  Trans.,  with 
Notes,  by  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A,,  and  others. 
Portrait,    In  3  voU. 
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COLLEGIATE    SERIES. 

10  Vols,  at  $/.  each.    {2/,  los,  per  stt,) 


DANTE.  TUe  Inforno.  PrusQ  Tranii., 
witli  tli«  Text  ofllitt  (^)riKiii:il  on  tlie  haiii« 
|MKt%  nfiil  Kxi»laii:itory  NoUh,  by  John 
A.  Curlylo,  M.b.     l'..rlrait.    A^.  .V. 

— —  Tho  Purffatorlo.   JVoHc'rraim..wiili 

llio  (>rii£inat  oit  llir>  mimmi  |»ii^«*,  aiui  K«« 
plaiuiliiry  Nulun,  l>y  W.  S.  liMt(«l»itu.   N,  S, 

NEW  TEHTAMENT  (Tlio)  In  Orook. 

<«rii'Hlii((  Ii'h  'I'rxt,  willi  ttiii  l<<-)MliiiKH  of 
Mill  ami  Si  hoi/ at  ihn  foot  of  iIm- j.a^«,  juhI 
I'atalh'l  l<»  ftriMH  r%  in  ilm  iiiiKitiii.  AU'»  n 
(!riii«al  IiiImhIik  iloii  iiml  <  TiriMiotMiilt  al 
'lahlnn.  Two  l''a«:  ^liiilh  »  orOivuk  Maiill* 
ncripu.    650  luiui.'n.     j«.  Ui, 

— •  or  lioiiml  up  with  a  (iicck  uiid  Kii^lUh 
I.exiroii  to  th«  New  'iV^ianiciit  (,i}o  |iut;cM 
adtlitioiial,  inaktiig  in  all  you^.    5«. 

The  I^rxlcon    may  be  haU  kcparately, 
price  3i. 

DODREE*8  Advomaria.   (NoteM  on  the 

Orcck  and  I »itin  Classics.)  KUited  by  the 
Lite  Prof*  Warner,    a  vol»* 


DONALDSON  (Dr.)    Tbo  Thefttro  of 

the  Oreekh.  With  Supplcnienlarv Trcalixe 
on  the  LaiiKuaj;**,  Metro,  and  IVuMMlyof 
the  (ireek  iJraiiiatistM.  NunieruiiK  lliuv 
tratioiiK  and  i  Plana.  By  J.  W.  I'uimIU' 
Hon,  ll.Ji.    N,S, 

XEiailTLEY'fl  (ThoniAH)  Mytholomr 

of  Am  iiiii  ( ill  «•«  «i  and  Italy.  Krvi-^od  by 
Lfoidiard  Si  hniil/,  Ph.U.,  I.L.U.  I'i 
J'lattH.     A^.  .V. 

lIEUODOTUfl,   NoluM  on.    OrUlnnl 

atul  S*  III  ImI  (miIII    I  III)  lit'Ht  ColMMl*  lll.llMM. 

Uy  I).  \V.  Tinnn,  M.A.    O.louni.l  Mw|«. 

— ~-  AnnlyMlM  find  Hiinmmry  of.  with 
A  SviK  liroiii^ili  id  Talihj  of  I'ivi-nln— '('.iI'Im 
of  Weij;lils,  Miasm i:h,  Miiiiry,  and  l'ii»« 
latii.es  — an  Outline  of  iho  lliMury  ttiul 
(leoKraphy— and  the  iJates  coni|iletedfrom 
Gai.sfurd,  IJaehr,  &c.     liy  J.  T.  Wiicclcr. 

THUCYDIDES.     An    Anal3rsls   and 

Sunnnary  of.  With  Clironolo^icil  Table 
of  KvcnlK,  &c.,  by  J.  T.  Wheeler. 


SCIENTIFIC  LIBRARY. 

50  Vols,  at  $/.  each^  txctptiu^  those  marktd  oUunvise.    (14/.  10/.  (ni.  Pi:r  Ht,\ 


AGAS8IZ   and  QOULD.    Outline  of 

Comparative  Physiolo^^y  touching;  (lie 
Siructtire  and  l)cvclopnii-tit  of  the  UaccH 
of  AiiimalH  living*  a»id  extim  l.  Kor  Schooln 
\\\\\\  Colli'Keh,  Kidari;cd  b)r  l)r.  Wright. 
With  Index  und  300  llluhtrativc  WoodcutN. 

BOLLEY*S    Manual    of  Technical 

Analysin;  a  (inidc  for  the  TeMim;  and 
V.'iliiation  of  the  various  Natur.d  and 
Artif1ci.1l  Substances  employed  in  the  Arts 
and  Domestic  ICconomy,  founded  on  the 
work  of  Dr.  Dolley.  Edit,  by  Dr.  Paul. 
100  Woodcuts. 

BRIDOEWATER  TREATISES. 

— ^  Bell  (Sir  CharlOB)  on  tho  Hand ; 
its^  Mech.'inism  and  Vital  ICndowments,  as 
evincing  Design.  Preceded  by  .in  Account 
of  the  Author  h  Discoveries  in  the  N«:rvou» 
System  by  A.  Shaw.    N  umerous  Woodcuts. 

—  Klrby  on   tho  History,  Hablta, 

and  Instincts  of  Animals.  With  Notes  by 
T.  Rymer  Jones.    100  Woodcuts,    a  vols. 

—  WhowolPt    Astronomy    and 

General  Physics,  considered  with  reference 
to  Natural  Theology.  PorUait  of  the  Earl 
of  Bridge  water.    3*.  td. 


BRIDOEWATER   TREATISE8.- 

Con  tinned, 

—  Clialniort  on  tho  Adaptation  of 

Kxleriial  Nature  to  the  Moral  and  Intel* 
lectual  Constitution  of  Man.  With  Mcaiuir 
by  l<«:v.  Dr.  CummiiiK.     Portrait. 

—  Prout's  Trcatlso  on  Cliomlntry, 

MctcoHilo^y,  and  the  Function  of  Dices* 
tiori.  willj  rcftrrtiice  to  Natural  Thcoloi;y. 
Edit,  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Grilfiih.     a  Maps. 

—  Buckland's  Oooloffv  and  Miner* 

alogv.  With  Additio^l^  by  Prof.  Owen, 
Prof.  Phillips,  andl<.  l!rown.  Memoir  o( 
I'uckland.  Portrait,  a  vols.  151.  Vol.1. 
'I'ext.  Vol.  II.  90  large  plates  with  letter- 
press. 

—  Roget*8  Animal  and  Voffotable 
Physiology.  463  Woodcuts,  a  vols,  (a, 
each. 

— -  KltUl  on  tho  Adaptation  ol[  Ex- 
ternal Nature  to  the  i'hysical  CouUitionuf 
Man.     31.  6(/. 

CARPENTER'S  (Dr.  W.  B.)  ZoolORT* 
A  Systematic  View  of  the  Structure,  Ha- 
bits, Instincts,  and  Uses  of  the  principal 
Families  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  and  of 
the  chief  Forms  of  Fossil  Remains.  Re- 
vised by  W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.  Nuoierous 
Woodcuts.    9  vob.    6x.  each. 
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CARPENTER'S  Worln^r^cnHnutd. 

-—Mechanical  Philosophy.  Astro- 
nomy, and  Horology.  A  Popular  Expo- 
sition.   i8i  Woodcuts. 

-—  Vegetable  Physiology  and  S^rs- 
tematic  Botany.  A  complete  Introduction 
to  the  Knowledge  of  Plants.  Revised  by 
E.  I^nkestcr,  M.D.,  &c.  Numerous 
Woodcuts.    6x. 

—- Animal  Physiology.  Revised  Edi- 
tion.   300  Woodcuts,    (a. 

CHBVREUL  on  Colour.  Containing 
the  Principles  of  Harmony  and  Contrast 
of  Colours,  and  their  Application  to  the 
Arts;  including  Painting,  Decoration, 
Tapestries,  C.irpcts,  Mosaics,  Glazing, 
Staining,  Calico  Printing,  Letterpress 
Printing,  Map  Colouring,  Dress,  I..'ind- 
scape  and  Flower  Gardening,  K:c.  Trans, 
by  C.  Martcl.     Scver.1l  J'iates. 

«—  With  an  additional  berius  of  16  Platet 
in  Colours,  -js.  ttt 

£NNEMOSER*S    History  of  Magic. 

Trans,  by  W.  Howitt.  With  an  Appendix 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  best  aulh-nti- 
ctted  Stories  of  Apparitions,  Dreams, 
Second  Siuht,  T.-ible-Tuming,  and  Spirit- 
Rapping,  &c.    2  vols. 

.  HIND*S  Introduction  to  Astronomy. 

With  Vocibulary  of  the  Tnrms  in  present. 
use.     Numerous  Woodcuts.     31.  61/.    N.S, 

HOGG*S  ( Jabcz)  Elements  of  Experi- 
mental and  Natural  Philosophy.  1  Icing 
an  Kasy  Introduction  to  the  Study^  of 
Mechanics,  Pneuniatics,  Hydrostatics, 
Hydraulics,  Acoustics,  Optics,  Caloric, 
.  Electricity,  Voltaism,  and  Al.ignetism. 
400  Woodcuts. 

HUMBOLDT'S  Cosmos;  or,  Sketch 

of  a  Physicil  Description  of  the  Universe. 
Trans,  by  E.  C  Ott^,  II.  H.  Paul,  and 
W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.  Portrait.  5  vols. 
3X.  6d.  each,  excepting  vol.  v.,  5*. 

•— ^  Personal  Narrative  of  his  Travels 
in  America  during  the  years  1799-1804. 
Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  T.  Ross.     3  vols. 

— ^  Views  of  Nature ;  or,  Contem- 
plations of  the  Sublime  Phenomena  of 
Creation,  with  Scientific  Illustrations. 
Trans,  by  E.  C.  Otte. 

HUNT'S  (Robert)  Poetry  of>  Science ; 

OTt  Studies  of  the  Physical  Phenomena  of 
Katurc.  liy  Robert  Hunt,  Professor  at 
the  School  of  Mines. 

JOYCE'S    Scientific    Dialogues.     A 

Kaniiliar  Introduction  to  the  Arts  and 
Sci«--nccs.  For  Schools  and  Young  l*eople. 
><Iuiiierous  Woodcuts. 
•-»—  Introduction  to  the  Arts  and 
Scierjces,  for  Schools  and  Voting  People, 
J>tvi<led  into  J^cssons  with  Kxamination 
Questions.    Woodcuts.    3*.  M, 


JTTKES-BROWNE'S  Student's  Hand- 
book of  Physical  Geology.  By  A.  J. 
iukes-Hrowne,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
England.  With  numerous  Diagraius  and 
Illustrations,  6*.    N.  S\ 

The    Student's    Handbook    of 

Historical  (Jcol«)gy.  By  A.  I.  lukcs- 
P»rown,  li.A.,  F.G.S.,  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Kngland  and  Wales.  With 
numerous  Diagrams  and  Illustrations.    6s, 

KNIGHTS  (Charles)  Knowledge  is 

Power.  A  Popular  Alanual  of  Pulitical 
Economy. 

LECTURES    ON    PAINTINa   by  the 

Koyal  Acidcmicians,  I'.arry,  Opie.  tuseli. 
With  Introductory  Ks^ay  and  Notes  by 
K.  Woriium.    Portrait  of  Fuseii. 

LILLY.    Introduction  to  Astrology. 

With  a  (Irainniar  of  Astrolo;;y  an<l  Tables 
for  calculating  Nativities,  by  iJadkiel. 

MANTELL'S    (Dr.)   Geological    Ex- 

cursions  through  the  l.sle  of  Wight  and 
along  the  1  )<>rsei  Coast.  Numerous  Wood- 
cuts and  Geological  .Map. 

—  Petrifactions  and  their  Teach* 

ings.  Handbook  to  the  Organic  Remains 
in  the  iJriiihh  Museum.  Numerous  Wood- 
cuts.    Cs. 

Wonders    of    Geology ;    or,    a 

Faniili.ar  Kxposition  01  (ieological  Pheno- 
n.ena.  A  coloured  Geological  Map  of 
Kngland,  Plates,  and  aoo  Woodcuts,  a 
vols.  js.  C(i,  each. 

MORPHY'S  Games  of  Chess,  being 

the  M.'itchesand  best  Games  i)laycd  by  the 
American  Champion,  with  explanatory  and 
analyti«.al  Notes  by  J.  Luwenth.1l.  With 
short  Memoir  and  Portrait  of  Morphy. 

SCHOUW'S  Earth,  Plants,  and  Man. 

Popular  Pictures  of  N.iture.  And  Ko- 
bell's  Sketches  from  the  Mineral  Kingdom. 
Trans,  bv  A.  Henfrey,  F.K.S.  Coloured 
Map  of  the  Geography  of  Plants. 

SMITH'S  (Pyc)  Geology  and  Scrip- 
ture ;  or,  the  Relation  between  the  Scriptures 
and  Geological  Science.    With  Memoir. 

STANLEY'S   Classified   Synopsis  of 

the  l*riiicipal  Painters  of  the  Dutch  and 
Flcnii>h  .Schools,  including  an  Account  of 
some  of  the  early  German  Masters,  liy 
George  Staidey. 

STAUNTON'S  Chc8S.Player»8  Hand- 
book. A  Popular  and  Scxntific  Intro- 
dtiction  to  the  Game,  with  numerous  Dir 
grams  and  Coloured  Frontispiece.     N,y 
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STAUNTON.— CM//iiifr</. 

—  Choss  Praxis.  A  Supplement  to  the 
Chess-player's  Handbook.  Containing  the 
most  important  modern  Improvements  in 
the  Openings ;  Code  of  Chess  Laws  ;  and 
a  Selection  of  Morphy's  Games.  Annotated. 
636  pages.    Diagrams.    61. 

—  Ch 080- Player's    Companion* 

Comprising  a  Treatise  on  Odds,  Collection 
of  Match  Games,  including  the  French 
Match  with  M.  St.  Ainant,  and  a  Selection 
of  Original  Problems.  Diagrams  and  Co- 
loured Frontispiece. 

—  Chess    Tournament    of    1851. 

A  Collection  of  Games  played  at  this  cele- 
brated assemblage.  With  Introduction 
and  Notes.    Numerous  Diagrams. 


STOCKHARDT'S     Experimental 

Chemistry.  A  Handbook  for  the  Study 
of  the  Science  by  simple  Kxperimcnts. 
Edit,  by  C.  W.  Heaton,  F.C.S.  Nu- 
merous Woodcuts.    N,  S, 

URE*S  (Dr.  A.)  Cotton  Mannfactare 
of  Great  liritain,  sysictnatically  investi- 
gated ;  with  nn  Introductory  View  of  its 
Comparative  State  in  Foreign  Countries. 
Revi>cd  by  P.  L.  Simmonds.  150  Illus- 
trations,   a  vols. 

— -  Philosophy    of   Mnnufnctnrcs, 

or  an  F.xposition  of  the  Sciciuific,  Moral, 
and  Coininercial  Kcoiioniy  of  the  Fat  tory 
System  of  Great  liritain.  Revised  by 
P.  L.  Stmmon<ls.  Numerous  Figures. 
800  pages.    7«.  (hU 


ECONOMICS  AND  FINANCE. 

QILB ART'S  History,  Principles,  and  Practice  of  Banking.    Revi 
A.  S.  Michie,  of  the  Royal  Bank  01  Scotland.    Portrait  of  Gilbart.    a  vols. 


Revised  to  1881  by 


REFERENCE  LIBRARY. 

28  Volumes  at  Various  Prices.    (SL  los.per  set) 


BLAIR'S     Chronological     Tables. 

Comprehending  the  Chronology  and  His- 
tory of  the  World,  from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  the  Russian  Treaty  of  Peace,  April  1856. 
ByJ.W.  Rosse.     800  pages,     loj. 

— -  Index  of  Dates.  Coinprchcnding 
the  priiici|ial  Fsicrs  in  the  Chronology  and 
History  of  the  World,  from  the  K.irlicst  to 
the  Present,  alphabetically  arranged;  being 
a  coninleie  index  to  the  foregoing.  By 
J.  W.  Rosse.    a  vols.  5*.  each. 

BOHN'S   Dictionary  of  Quotations 

from  the  English  Poets.  4th  and  cheaper 
Edition,    ts. 

BUCHANAN'S  Dictionary  of  Science 

and  Technical  Terms  used  in  Philosophy, 
Literature,  IVofcssions,  Commerce,  Arts, 
and  Trades.  Hy  W.  H.  Huchanan,  with 
Supplement.  Edited  by  J  as.  A.  Smith.  61. 

CHRONICLES  OF  THE  TOMBS.     A 

Select  Collection  of  Epitaphs,  with  Essay 
on  Epitaphs  and  Observations  on  Sepul- 
chral Antifjuiiies.  By  T.  J.  Pettierew^ 
F.R.S.,  F.i.A.  5'. 
CLARK'S  (HuKh)  Introduction  to 
Heraldry.  Revised  by  J.  R.  Planch6.  5*. 
950  Illustrations. 

—  l^ith  tJte  Illustrations  coloured ^  151. 
N,  S. 


COINS|  Manual  ot,^See  //ufH/Anys, 

DATES,  Index  of.— See  Blair, 

DICTIONARY  of  Obsolete  and  Pro- 
vincial English.  Containing  Words  from 
English  Writers  previous  to  life  I9lh 
Century.  By  Thomas  Wright,  M.A.. 
F.S.A.,  &c.    2  vols.  5«.  each. 

EPIGRAMMATISTS  (The).  A  Selec- 
tion from  the  Epigrammatic  Literature  ef 
Ancient,  Medi;eval,  and  Modern  Time!*. 
With  Introduction,  Notes,  Obser\'ations, 
Illustrations,  an  Appendix  on  Works  con- 
nected with  Epigrammatic  Literature, 
by  Rev.  H.  Dodd,  M.A.    6*.    N,  S. 

GAMES,  Handbook  of.  Coniprising 
Trealihcs  on  above  40  Games  of  Chance, 
Skill,  and  Manual  Dexterity,  including 
Whist,  P.illiards,  &c.  Edit,  by  Henry  O. 
Bohn.    Numerous  Di.igrams.     51.     /^.  S. 

HENFREY'S    Guide    to    EnRltsh 

Coins  '^evised  Edition,  by  C.  F.  Kciry, 
M.A.,  ^'.S.A.  With  an  Historical  InUu* 
duction.    6s*    N,  S\ 

HUMPHREYS'    Coin    Collectors' 

Manual.  An  Historical  Aci-uunt  uf  iIm 
Progress  of  Coinage  from  the  Karlie^ 
Time,  by  H.  N.  Humphreyn.  140  lUu»- 
traiions.    7  vols.  51.  each.    M,  S, 
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BOffjrs  LIBRARIES. 


LOWNDES*  BiblloKrapher*0  Manual 

of  English  Literature.  Containine  an  Ac- 
count of  Rare  ant*  Curious  Hooks  pub- 
lished in  or  relating  to  Great  i<ritain  and 
Ireland,^  from  the  Invention  of  Printing, 
wilh  Jiiographical  Notices  and  I'rices, 
by  W.  T.  Lowndes.  Parts  I  .-X.  dX  to  Z), 
y.  6d.  each.  Part  XL  (Appendix  Vol.), 
5X.  Or  the  xx  parts  in  4  vols.,  half 
morocco,  2/.  21. 

MEDICINE,  Handbook  of  DomestiCi 
Popularly  Arranged.  By  Dr.  H.  Davtes. 
700  pases.    5*. 

NOTED      NAMES      OF      FICTION. 

Dictionary  of.  Including  also  Familiar 
Pseudonyms,  Surnames  bestowed  on  Kmi- 
neut  Men,  &c.    Uy  W.  A.  Whcclcr,  M.A. 

5*.  ^\s 


POLITICAL     CYCLOPJEDIA.,     A 

Dictionary  of  Political,^  Constitutional, 
Statist icai,  and  Forensic  Knowledge  ; 
forming  a  Work  of  Reference  on  subjects 
of  Civil  Administration,  Political  Economy, 
FiiiaiKx*,  Commerce,  Laws,  and  Social 
Relations.    4  vols.  3;.  (ui.  each. 

PROVERBS,  Handbook  of.  Con- 
taining  an  entire  Republication  of  Ray's 
Collection,  with  Additions  from  Foreign 
Lanj^uages  and  Sayings,  Sentences, 
hLixims,  and  Phrases.     5;. 

^--  A  Polyprlot  of  Foreign.  Com- 
prising French,  Italian,  German,  Dutch, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Danish.  Wilh 
English  Tran:>lalions.    55. 

SYNONYMS  and   ANTONYMS;   or. 

Kindred  Words  and  their  Opposites,  Col- 
lected and  Contrasted  by  Ven.  C.  J. 
Smith,  M.A.    ss.    N.  S. 

WRIGHT  (J\i,)^See  Dictionary, 


NOVELISTS'   LIBRARY. 

II  Volumes  at  %5,  6ii,  each^  excepting  those  tnarked  othenvise,  (2/.  \s,  6tL  per  set,) 

FIELDING.— Ctf«//««r^. 


BURNEY^S  Evelina;  or,  a  Young 
lady's  Entrance  into  the  World.  By  F. 
IJumey  (Mme.  DArbUiy).  ^Vith  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  A.  R.  Ellis,  Author 
of  *  Sylvc>tra,'  &c.    X,  S, 

—  Cecilia.  With  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  A.  R.  Ellis.    2  vols.    A^.  S, 

EBERS*  Egyptian  Princess.  Tnins. 
by  Emma  lluchhcim.    -V..S\ 

FIELDING*S   Joseph   Andrews  and 

hi**  Frienil  Mr.  Abr.iham  Adams.      With 
Roscoe's  liiography.    Cmikshank's  Ilius* 
tratioHS.     A\  S. 
— —  Amelia.     Roscoc's  Edition,  revised. 
Cmikshank's  Illustrations,    5*.    N.  S, 


^-^  History  of  Tom  Jones,  a  Found- 
ling. Roscoe's  Edition.  Cmikshank's 
Illustrations,    a  vols.     A^.  S, 

GROSSI*S  Marco  ViscontL  Trans, 
by  A.  F.  D.    N,  S, 

MANZONI.     The  Betrothed:    being 
a    'lVan>latir»n    of    '  1     Promessi    Sposi? 
Numcrotjs  Woodcuts.     1  vol.  (732  pages 
5*.     A'.  S. 

STOWE  (Mrs.  H.  B.)     Uncle  Tom's 

Cabin  ;  or,  Life  .among  the  Ix)wly.     8  fuli- 
page  Illustrations.    A^.  S, 


ARTISTS'   LIBRARY. 

7  Volumes  at  Various  Prices,    (i/.  iSs,  6tf,  per  set.) 


BELL  (Sir  Charles).    The  Anatomy 

and  Philosophy  of  Expression,  as  Con- 
nected with  the  Fine  Arts.    51.    A^.  S, 

DEMMIN.     History  of  AriVis  and 

Armour  from  the  Earliest  Period.  Uy 
Augusle  Demmin.  Trans,  by  C.  C. 
l!Iack,  M.A.,  .Vssistant  Keeper,  S.  K. 
Museum.  1900  Illustrations.  ys.6i/,  X.S, 

FAIRHOLT*S  Costume  in  Enftland. 

Third  Edition.  Enlarged  and  Revised  by 
the  Hon.  H.  A.  Dillon,  F.S.A.  With 
more  than  700  Engravings.  3  vols.  5^. 
each.    N.S. 

Vol.  1.  History.    Vol.    I.  Glossary. 


FLAXMAN.   Lectures  on  Sculpture. 

With  Three  Addresses  to  the  R.A.  by  Sir 
R.  Westmacott,  R.A.,  and  Memoir  of 
Fbxman.  Portrait  and  53  Plates.   6*.  N.S, 

H EATON'S  Concise  History  of 
l*ainting.  [in  fhe/frss, 

LEONARDO  DA  VINCrs  Treatise 
on  Painting.  Trans,  by  J.  F.  Rigaud,  K..\. 
With  a  Lite  and  an  Accoxmt  of  his  Works 
by  J.  W.  Brown.  Numerous  Plates.  5*. 
X.S, 

PLANCHE'S  History  of  British 
Costume,  from  the  Earliest  Time  to  the 
loth  Century.  By  L  R.  Planch^.  400 
Illustrations.     5*.    Jv.  ^  , 
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BOHN'S  CHEAP   SERIES. 

PRICE  ONE  SHILLING  EACH. 


A  Series  of  Complete  Stories  or  Essays ,  mostly  reprinted  from  Vols, 

in  Bohris  Libraries^  and  neatly  bound  in  stiff  paper  co7'er^ 

with  ait  edges ^  suitable  for  Railway  Reading. 

ASCHAM  (ROGER).-- 

SCHOLEMASTER.    By  PROFESSOR  Mayor. 

CARPENTER  {DR.  JV.  B.),^ 

PHYSIOLOGY    OF    TEMPERANCE    AND    TOTAL   AB- 
STINENCE. 

EMERSON.^ 

ENGLAND  AND  ENGLISH  CHARACTERISTICS.  Lectures 
on  the  Race,  Ability,  Manners,  Truth,  Character,  Wealth,  Religion,  &c.  &c. 

NATURE  :  An  Essay.    To  which  are  added  Orations,  Lectures 

and  Addresses.  , 

REPRESENTATIVE  MEN :  Seven  Lectures  oit  Plato,  Swe- 
DENBORG,  Montaigne,  Shakespeare,  Napoleon,  and  Goktiik. 

TWENTY  ESSAYS  on  Various  Subjects. 
THE  CONDUCT  OF  LIFE. 

FRANKLIN  (BENfAMlN).— 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY.    Edited  by  J.  Sparks. 

HA  WTHORNE  (NA  THANIEL).-- 

TWICE-TOLD  TALES.    Two  Vols,  in  One. 

SNOW  IMAGE,  and  other  Tales. 

SCARLET  LETTER. 

HOUSE  WITH  THE  SEVEN  GABLES. 

TRANSFORMATION  ;  or  the  Marble  Fawn.    Two  Parts. 

HAZUTT  (IKY-- 

TABLE-TALK  :  Essays  on  Men  and  Manners.    Three  Parts. 

PLAIN   SPEAKER:    Opinions  on  Books,  Men,   and   Things. 

Three  Parts. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  ENGLISH  COMIC  WRITERS. 
LECTURES  ON  THE  ENGLISH  POETS.       ^         t 
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U  BOffirs  CHEAP  SERIES. 

HAZLITT  (lV.).^CcnUnu€d. 

LECTURES   ON   THE   CHARACTERS   OF   SHAKE- 

SPEARE'S  PLAYS. 
LECTURES  ON  THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  AGE  OF 

ELIZABETH,  chiefly  Dramatic. 

IRVING  (WASHINGTON)."^ 

LIFE  OF  MOHAMMED.    With  Portrait. 

LIVES  OF  SUCCESSORS  OF  MOHAMMED. 

LIFE  OF  GOLDSMITH. 

SKETCH-BOOK. 

TALES  OF  A  TRAVELLER. 

TOUR  ON  THE  PRAIRIES. 

CONQUESTS  OF  GRANADA  AND  SPAIN.    Two  Parts. 

LIFE  AND  VOYAGES  OF  COLUMBUS.    Two  Parts. 

COMPANIONS   OF   COLUMBUS :  Their  Voyages  and  Dis- 
coveries. 

ADVENTURES  OF  CAPTAIN  BONNEVILLE  in  the  Rocky 

Mountains  and  the  Far  West. 
KNICKERBOCKER'S  HISTORY  OF  NEW  YORK,  from  the 

Beginning  of  the  World  to  the  End  of  the  Dutch  Dynasty. 
TALES  OF  THE  ALHAMBRA. 

CONQUEST    OF    FLORIDA    UNDER    HERNANDO    DE 

SOTO. 
ABBOTSFORD  AND  NEWSTEAD  ABBEY. 

SALMAGUNDI;    or,    The    Whim -Whams   and   Opinions    of 
Launcklot  Langstafk,  Esq. 

BRACEBRIDGE  HALL ;  or,  The  Humourists. 

ASTORIA ;  or.  Anecdotes  of  an  Enterprise  beyond  the  Rocky 

Mountains. 

WOLFERT'S  ROOST,  and  Other  Talcs. 

LAMB  (CHARLES).^ 

ESSAYS  OF  ELIA.  'With  a  Portrait. 
LAST  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA. 
ELIANA.    With  Biographical  Sketch. 

AIARRYAT  (CAPTAIN). 

PIRATE  AND  THE  THREE  CUTTERS.    With  a  Memoir  of 
tbo  Autbor, 
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The  only  autliorised  Edition;  no  others  published  in  England  contain 

the  Derivations  and  Etymological  Notes  of  Dr.  Mahn^  who 

devoted  several  years  to  this  portion  of  the  Work. 

WEBSTER'S     DICTIONARY 

OF  THE   ENGLISH   LANGUAGE. 

Thoroughly  revised  and  improved  by  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
and  Noah  Porter,  D.D.,  of  Yale  College. 


THE    GUINEA    DICTIONARY. 

New  Edition  [1880],  with  a  Supplement  of  upwards  of  4600  New  Words  and 

Meanings. 
1628  Pages.    3000  IlluBtrations. 

The  features  of  this  volume,  which  render  it  perhaps  the  most  useful 
Dictionary  for  general  reference  extant,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  cheapest 
books  ever  published,  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Completeness.— It  contains  114,000  words. 

2.  Accuracy  of  Definition. 

3.  Scientific  and  Technical  Terms.  ' 

4.  Etymology. 

5.  The  Orthography  is  based,  as  far  as  possible,  on  Fixed  Principles. 

6.  Pronunciation. 

7.  The  Illustrative  Citations. 

8.  The  Synonyms. 

9.  The  Illustrations,  which  exceed  3000. 

Cloth,  2 IX. ;  half-bound  in  calf,  30;. ;  calf  or  half  russia,  31/.  6</.;  russia,  2/. 


With  New  Biographical  Appendix^  containing  over  gjoo  Names. 

the  complete  dictionary 

Contains,  in  addition  to  the  above  matter,  several  valuable  Literary  Appendices* 

and  70  extra  pages  of  Illustrations,  grouped  and  classified. 

I  vol.  1 91 9  pages,  cloth,  3 IX.  61/, 

•  Certainly  the  best  practical  English  Dictionary  exlxnU'—Quar/er/y  Heview,  1^7%. 

I'rospiciuseSf  with  Spccitmn  Pages^  sent  posi  fra  on  applUation. 


*  •  *  Tobt  obtained  through  all  Booksellers. 
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BOHN'S     SELECT     LIBRARY 

OP 

STANDARD     WORKS. 


The  texts  in  all  cases  will  be  printed  without  abridgment,  and 
where  Introductions,  Biographical  Notices  and  Notes,  are  likely 
to  be  of  use  to  the  Student,  they  will  be  given.  The  volumes, 
well  printed  and  on  good  paper,  will  be  issued  at  is.  in  paper 
covers,  and  is,  6d.  in  cloth. 

NOW  READY. 

1.  Bacon's  Essays.    With  Introduction  and  Notes. 

2.  Lf.ssing's  Laokoon.     Ikasley's  Translation,  revised,  with  Intro- 

duction,  N  /ics,  &c.,  by  Kdward  Bell,  M.A. 

3.  Dantk's  Inkkrno.    Translated,  with  Notes,  by  Rev.  H.  F.  Cary. 

4.  Gop:the*s  Faust.     Part  I.    Translated,  with   Introduction,  by 

Anna  Swanvvick. 

5.  GOKTUK'S   BoYHOon.    Being    Part    I.    of  the    Autobiography. 

Translated  by  J.  Oxcnford. 

6.  Schillkr's  Mary  Stuart  and  Thk  Maid  of  Orleans.  Trans- 

lated by  J.  Mellish  and  Anna  Swfinwick. 

7.  Thk  Ouken's  English.    By  the  late  Dean  Alford. 

8.  Like  and  Labours  of  the  late  Thomas  Brassey.     By  Sir 

A.  Helps,  K.C.H. 

9.  Plato's  I)ialoc;ue's:  The  Apology— Crito—Phaedo—Protagoras. 

With  Introductions. 

10.  Moliere's  Plays:  The  Miser— Tartuffe— The  Shopkeeper  turned 

(jentleman.    With  brief  Memoir. 

11.  Goethe's  Reineke  Fox,  in  English  Hexameters.  By  A.  Rogers. 
i2»  Oliver  GoLDSMrnrs  Plays. 

13.  Lessinc;\s  Plays  :  Nathan  the  Wise— Minna  von  I*arnhelm. 

14.  Plautus*s  Comedies:  Trinummus  — Menaechmi  — Aululeria  — 

Captivi. 

To  be  followed  at  ifiterrals  of  afortnif^ht  by 
The  Battle  Days  of  Waterloo.  I  The  Vicar  of  W 
Pauli's  Life  of  Oliver  Crom-  :  Sheridan's  Play: 


WELT.. 

Sterne's   Sentimental 
Journey. 


Pauli's  Life  of 

Great. 
Hauff's  Carava? 


LONDON:  GEORGE  BELL  AND 


London :  Printed  by  Strangrways  Is.  Sons,  Tower  Street,  Cambridi 
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